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Chemical “magnet” 
takes wax out of oil 






















Remember when a cold morning 
meant an engine that your starter 
could barely turn over? That was 
paraffin wax in the oil—congealed by 


chill. 


Today, refiners use a special technique 
which removes paraffin to produce a free- 
flowing winter oil, and they get salable 
wax on the side. This de-waxing process 
works most efficiently, most economically, 
using methyl ethyl ketone, called MEK, 
as a precipitant. 

Nor do the uses of MEK end with oil 
refining. Its unusually high solvent power 
works to special advantage in making lac- 
quers, adhesives, synthetic leathers — a I 
long list of important industrial products. 
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Development of economical solvents for 
varied uses is another example of Shell 
Chemical’s partnership with industry and 
agriculture. Making petroleum chemistry 
serve your needs is our constant purpose. 
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Today they sheath skyscrapers with 
aluminum. It’s an important metal 
in airplanes, ships, trains, trucks and 
busses. Slender aluminum cables 
share the job of carrying America’s 
light and power. 

These are only two of the more 
than 4,000 uses of this ““Twentieth 
Century Metal” —all stemming di- 
rectly from the gleaming tea-kettle 
which in 1891 was the first product 
of an aluminum foundry. 

From that tea-kettle to modern in- 
dustrial uses was an inevitable step. 
With new fabricating techniques, 
lower prices, and a ready supply of 





“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 





How an aluminum kettle 
mirrored the shape of things to come 


raw material in the bauxite ore 
which makes up eight percent of the 
earth’s surface, aluminum earned 
quick acceptance. 

Light but strong, corrosion resist- 
ant, a good conductor, easily work- 
able, it has become a key material in 
the transportation, building, elec- 
trical, packaging, hardware, and ap- 
pliance industries. From stoves to 
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steam shovels, camera films to beer 
barrels, a metal for today—and to- 
morrow. In 1954—a U.S. capacity of 
1,500,000 tons; twenty years from 
now — 4,500,000 tons. 

Aluminum —an example of the 
progress attained by men of vision 
working together and another great 
contributor to America’s steady de- 
velopment. 
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% What It Takes 
To Win in Indochina 


Are the French able now to win a 
real victory in Indochina without direct 
U. S. intervention? Or must U. S. step 
in if Reds are to be stopped? Here, for 
the first time, are the uncensored views 
of American military observers in Indo- 
china, reported by a U.S. News & 

Vorld Report regional editor on the 
scene. Starts on page 37. 


% Suitcase Bombs, Newest Atomic Hazard 


Just how serious is the FBI's warning about midget A-bombs? 
Can they now be carried in a suitcase? Can they be spotted? 
For the whole story, see page 24. 


% Some of Your Taxes Are Going Up 


What’s happening to State and local taxes while cuts are 
being made at the federal level? The effect these changes will 
have on your tax bill may surprise you. Page 104. 
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T “A thousand miles in 
4 hours via TWA...” 


“Ten calls a day in 
T my Hertz Rent-A-Car” 


“That’s what sold the TWA-Hertz 
Plane-Auto Plan to me.“’ 











“From the moment I called TWA for reservations, I knew I had “1 like to relax and stretch my legs—and there’s room to do it on 
a quick solution for those long, drawn-out business trips. TWA those TWA Constellations. I ate a man-sized lunch with TWA’s 
compliments, napped awhile. Next thing I knew, we were there.”’ 


> 


handled all details—even reserved a Hertz car at my destination.’ 








! iE ‘ . 
*‘And there at the airport was the new clean Hertz car ready for “| made more calls with my Hertz Rent-A-Car. I took all the 
me to step in and drive as my own. Hertz rates are surprisingly low. time I needed at each call I made. No delays anywhere. Thanks to 
The national average is $6.50 for 24 hours plus 8¢ a mile.” TWA and Hertz, I got more done—arrived home days sooner.”’ 
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HERTZ 


RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 


WA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 























































When 
overdue accounts 





need an 
extra jounce 


use Telegrams to 
make collections 





case histories show 
... telegrams have collected as 
high as 95% of delinquent accounts 
...at a cost as low as ¥2 of 1% 






















The March of the News 


THE WILD BOMB 


T WAS APPARENT, said President Eisen- 
| hower, that the scientists had gotten 
more than they bargained for. The U.S., 
reading the reports of the March 1 hy- 
drogen-bomb explosion in the Pacific, 
could well agree with him. 

The dispatches told this: That 23 
Japanese fishermen were floored by heavy 
doses of radiation 80 miles from the blast 
scene. That American technicians and 
Marshall Islands natives more than 100 
miles from the explosion point were sub- 
jected to radiation. 

Representative Chet Holifield (Dem.), 
of California, who flew over the blast 
site, echoed Mr. Eisenhower's words, 
said the explosion was “so far beyond 
what was predicted that you might say 
it was out of control.” 

The reports from the Pacific pointed 
up this problem: If the scientists had 
trouble controlling the hydrogen bomb, 
the politicians—the men who would ulti- 
mately have the say about using it— 
were going to have more trouble. 


PENSIONS FOR REDS? 


HE PROBLEM of subversives in the 
ype forces was still before Congress. 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall’s Armed 
Services Committee, going after facts 
and figures, came up with this story: 

In the past five years, 624 officers and 
men, both on and off active duty, have 
been discharged on loyalty grounds—82 
in the Navy, 76 in the Air Force, 466 in 
the Army. Some 565 other cases are still 
pending. Percentagewise, it worked out 
that .00006 per cent of the men in the 
Army had been suspected of disloyalty 
in the past five years. 

The Committee turned up another 
fact, this not so well known. The courts 
require the Government to extend to 
those discharged on loyalty grounds— 
except those convicted by courts-martial 
and cashiered—all rights and privileges 
of a veteran. And this, said Senator Harry 
F. Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, is nothing 
more than “pensioning Communists.” 


SPIES IN THE U.N.? 


ENATOR William E, Jenner’s Internal 
Security Subcommittee came up with 
a report claiming that all is still not well 
with American personnel employed by 
the United Nations. There is, said the 
Committee, “a Communist ‘fifth column’ 
operating within the United Nations Sec- 
retariat” and it “includes American 
citizens.” 


Recommended in the report: Legis- 
lation preventing U.S. citizens of ques- 
tionable loyalty from accepting U.N. 
jobs. Whether this would do the trick re- 
mained to be seen. But, said the Com- 
mittee, the existence of a fifth column 
within the U.N. “brings into serious 
question the work of the United Nations 
agencies and also that of other interna- 
tional organizations.” 


PRICES DOWN—BARELY 


HE U.S CONSUMER appeared to be 

getting a break, even though a slight 
one. Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
showed a decline in the consumer price 
level over the past month. The drop was 
only 0.2 per cent, still 13 per cent above 
the pre-Korea level of June, 1950. 

Still climbing, however, was the pound 
of coffee. Its national average retail price 
in mid-February hit 99.4 cents. 


STILL WATCHING? 


E HAD SAID, Mr. Eisenhower was re- 
H minded, that March was the key 
month, the time for decision on a serious 
Government pump-priming role if busi- 
ness conditions warranted it. 

The President recalled that he had 
said something like that. But, he added, 
the figures for March were not vet in; 
meanwhile, the business situation was 
being given careful study and there was 
a conference in his office on this subject 
every single day. 

There were still arguments around the 
country on whether the U.S. was in a 
recession. But Mr. Eisenhower's words 
left no doubt that if things got much 
worse the Government was ready to 
jump in with both feet. 


PRESSING PROBLEM 


ROGRESS, the Russians were finding, 

brings complications. There is, dis- 
patches from Moscow said, a shortage 
of ironing boards in Russia. And the rea- 
son ironing boards are scarce is that 
there are plenty of irons. 

"Twas not always so. Before the Krem- 
lin undertook its consumer-goods pro- 
gram, no one bought ironing boards be- 
cause there were no irons. But since 
more attractive clothes appeared in the 
stores, irons had to be made to press 
them. The co-ordinators of production 
forgot, however, to stimulate the ironing- 
board industry. 

Commercial pressing was hardly the 
answer. Price for pressing a man’s suit: 


$4. 
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TIME IS CANCER’S GREATEST ALLY... 


tw TOO OFTEN, a person who notices a 
symptom that could mean cancer de- 
lays seeing his doctor. In so doing, he allows 
cancer’s greatest ally ... time... to reduce 
the chances for cure or control. 


You can easily see why time favors cancer 
when you consider the nature of this disease. 
It usually develops in just one place and as 
long as it remains localized, complete cure 
is possible by surgery, X-ray, radium and 
certain other radioactive substances. 

If treatment is delayed, however, cancer 
can spread to many parts of the body and 
become incurable. This is why early detec- 
tion of cancer is so important. While pain is 
not usually an early symptom of cancer, 
there are certain symptoms by which the 
commonest kinds of cancer can be diagnosed 
early. These warning signs are: 


1. Any sore that does not heal. 


2. A lump or thickening in the breast or 
elsewhere. 


w 


. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 


> 


. Any change in a wart or mole. 


wn 


. Persistent indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing. 


6. Persistent hoarseness or cough. 
7. Any change in normal bowel habits. 


These danger signals do not mean that a 
person necessarily has cancer. Indeed, many 
people who suspect they have the disease 
find, upon examination, that they do not 
have cancer. However, the danger signals 
do indicate that something is wrong, which 
you should have checked by your doctor. 

Being on the alert for cancer’s warning 
signs is your responsibility in the drive for 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


early cancer detection. In fact, the American 
Cancer Society has estimated that early can- 
cer treatment saves the lives of 70,000 people 
in our country each year—and another 
70,000 could be saved if more people were 
aware of the danger signals of cancer. 


Unfortunately, cancer often develops si- 
lently without noticeable symptoms. Here 
too, there is a safeguard—periodic medical 
examinations. These are particularly impor- 
tant for all men and women who have 
reached the ages of 40 and 35 respectively. 
The value of these examinations is under- 
scored by the fact that half of all cancers 
occur in body sites that the doctor can 
readily examine. 

You can deprive cancer of its greatest ally 
simply by acting promptly, should any of its 
warnings occur. 





Please send me a copy of your 
booklet, 454-K, “Cancer.” 





Name 





Street. 
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Washington Whispers 









[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Draft for Ike in ‘56? . . . McCarthy's Next: Go to Bat 
For Farmers . . . Soviet Army Parades A-Weapons 


President Eisenhower, it’s true, has 
told visitors that he does not intend to 
seek a second term. Mr. Eisenhower 
was talking much the same way in 
1951 and 1952 before he was drafted 
the first time, so political observers 
conclude that no doors are being 
closed to a draft in 1956. 


i om 


The President is being subjected to 
tighter and tighter security precau- 
tions as a consequence of the terrorist 
attack on Congress by fanatical 
Puerto Ricans. A President's move- 
ments are increasingly restricted in 
today’s unsettled world. 


x & * 


Mr. Eisenhower finds his White House 
staff heatedly split over the attitude 
the President should take toward Sen- 
ator McCarthy. The faction that 
wants Mr. Eisenhower to “do some- 
thing” about the Senator keeps nee- 
dling him into press-conference state- 
ments. 


oe = 


Strong pressures have been brought 
to settle the argument between Sena- 
tor Joseph McCarthy and the U.S. 
Army by arranging for resignation of 
Roy Cohn as chief counsel for the 
McCarthy Committee and of John 
Adams, counsel for the Army. Repub- 
lican leaders are concerned lest a full- 
dress investigation of charges and 
countercharges redound to the politi- 
cal benefit of Democrats. 


x k * 


Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, is getting set to take on Senator 
Joseph McCarthy in a new arena. The 
Wisconsin Senator is about to do bat- 
tle for price supports that will give 
dairy farmers 100 per cent of “parity,” 
while the Eisenhower Administration, 
throwgh an order by Secretary Ben- 
son, is lowering price supports to 75 
per cent of parity. 


6 


Strategists for the Democratic Party 
plan to make a fight, but not too hard 
a fight, for an increase in personal 
exemptions from income tax. In this 
way they expect to get any political 
advantage that goes with favoring 
added tax cuts while voters see Re- 
publicans in opposition to the cuts. 


x & ® 


Joseph Martin, Jr., House Speaker, 
is being forced to the conclusion that 
it will be August 15 before Congress 
can go home, rather than July 1, the 
present deadline. Senate action on the 
President’s program of proposed laws 
is in slow motion. 


xk *® * 


Roger Kyes, Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, is resigning under terms of an 
agreement made at the time he under- 
took the No. 2 Defense job, and for no 
other cause. Mr. Kyes came to Wash- 
ington with a firm understanding that 
his service would be of definitely lim- 
ited duration. 


ok 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, is concerned at the prospect 
that Russians will accept the U.S. 
plan for world development of an 
atomic pool, but will tie to the accept- 
ance a condition that H-bombs be 
outlawed in war. The concern is that 
European nations might bite on this 
kind of offer, while the United States 
—hooked by a one-sided disarmament 
plan in the 1920s—would feel impelled 
to reject it. 


x &* * 


Lester Pearson, Canada’s representa- 
tive at the United Nations, is to act 
as “swing man” in a maneuver to get 
Communist China a U.N. member- 
ship. The play is to vote the Chinese 
Communists a membership in the 
U.N. Assembly, where a veto appar- 
ently cannot keep them out. The U. N. 
Security Council, where Nationalist 


China would retain a membership, 
no longer amounts to much because 
of Russia’s use of the veto. 


x * ® 


Russia’s first Army maneuvers built 
around atomic weapons have just 
been completed in the Carpathian 
Mountains. Tests indicated that 60 
per cent of the attacking force against 
such weapons would have been de- 
stroyed. Russia’s atomic artillery is 
of smaller caliber and more maneuver- 
able than the American, according to 
reports of native observers. 


* + ¢ 


Anthony Eden, Britain’s Foreign 
Minister, is being strengthened in his 
personal political situation and is be- 
ing built up definitely as successor to 
Prime Minister Sir Winston Churchill. 
U. S. officials are pleased at his grow- 
ing strength. He is known as a warm 
friend of this country. 


x «& 


Sir Winston is somewhat concerned 
by the growth of anti-American senti- 
ment in Great Britain, which accounts 
in part for recent newspaper editorials 
suggesting that Americans are far 
from being all bad. 


x *k * 


Top American commanders are in 
agreement that U.S. will be forced to 
take over management of the war in 
Indochina if that is required as an 
alternative to a deal by the French 
that would open the way to Commu- 
nists’ taking over in that highly stra- 
tegic part of the world. 


zx *& &* 


Charles E. Wilson, Defense Secretary, 
is asking for an increase from $450,- 
000 to $1,000,000 in the budget for 
public-relations activities of his office. 
Public-relations budgets of the three 
armed services would be reduced to 
provide the money. 
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Now! Let GPU Site-dernieg 


Pa 
Invest a stamp or phone call! Get full facts do 
about industrial sites and buildings for : 


45% of Pennsylvania and 43% of New Jersey! 



























Why go looking all over the map? GPU’s new 
Site-Service offers one central source for all site 
information in a 19,500 square mile area 

from Lake Erie to the Atlantic Ocean. One 
call or letter brings you complete facts, 
pictures and plans on sites — in GPU 
territory — selected to your needs. 
Site-Service also sends up-to-date data 
on transportation, utilities, water, 
labor, everything necessary to 

plan a move. Why not let Site-Service 
help you look into GPU Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey? This area of hundreds of 
small towns and cities is within overnight 
shipping of one-third the nation’s 
population. Write or phone today. 

All inquiries confidential. 
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Pennsylvania Electric Company 
Metropolitan Edison Company 
New Jersey Power & Light Company 
Jersey Central Power & Light Company 
Northern Pennsylvania Power Company 
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aa AND SUBSIDIARY ELECTRIC POWER COMPANIES 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. ¢ Telephone WHitehall 3-5600 


















—with completely automatic ele- 
vatoring, the riders tell the eleva- 
tors what to do. All calls are 
registered and analyzed continu- 
ously. Cars are operated as a 
coordinated group to match serv- 
ice with demand at any time of 
the day or night. 
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eee COAST-TO-COAST 


More than 175 busy buildings in the United States 
and Canada have given AUTOTRONIC® elevatoring an 
overwhelming vote of confidence — by buying it! 


Otis AUTOTRONIC elevatoring has ended all con- 
cern about elevator operators. Each car has an “auto- 
matic elevator operator” on duty every minute of 
every day. Every “operator” is fully trained, with 
electronic reflexes that never tire or slow down. 


Every “automatic operator” saves up to $7,000 a 
car each year in office buildings; up to $14,000 in 
hotels; and equally substantial amounts in hospitals 
and department stores. 


Who has bought it? Where can it be seen? Here is 
a partial listing of some of the larger AUTOTRONIC 1 
installations. Ask any of our 289 offices in the United 
States and Canada for the details. Otis Elevator 
Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Anchorage, Alaska 
kk mT aINTs} ‘ Elmendorf Hospital 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Memorial Mission Hospital 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Lemuel Shattuck Hospital 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago Federal Savings and Loan Association 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Railway Exchange Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric Company 
Terrace Plaza Hotel 
Traction Building 
U. S. Veterans Administration Hospital 





—with completely automatic elevator- 
ing, the passengers simply step into 
the car and press the buttons for the 
floors they want. That's all they have 
to do. Everything else, including door 
operation, is completely automatic. 


—a touch of independence 


Signaling for an elevator is no longer a push-the-button-and-wait routine. It is 
an intriguing experience with the dramatic Otis electronic touch button. Nothing 
moves. A mere touch of a finger lights the directional arrow to show that the 
call has been registered and that an elevator is only seconds away. 


For riders, this touch of independence dramatizes complete freedom of eleva- 
tor operation. A car arrives almost instantly. The doors open. The rider enters 
the car. The doors close. And the car speeds on its way. All, automatically — 
without an operator! 





For building management, this touch of independence dramatizes uninter- 
rupted elevator service; a substantial saving in operating costs for each elevator 
each year; and the increased prestige that faster, friendlier and completely 
automatic elevatoring brings to a building. 














ACCEPTANCE OF OTIS OPERATORLESS ELEVATORS 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Citizens Building 
Union Commerce Building 


Columbus, Ohio 
Huntington National Bank Building 


Dallas, Texas 
Atlantic Refining Building 
Burt Building 
Main & Akard Building 
Repubiic National Bank Building 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
Statler Hotel 
U. S. Veterans Administration Hospital 


Denver, Colorado 

Central Bank Building 

Denver Club Building 

Midland Savings Building 

National Farmers Union Life Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 

City and County Building 

Macabee’s Building 
Erie, Pennsylvania 

Ba!dwin Building 
Evanston, Illinois 

Washingion Life Insurance Company 
Findlay, Ohio 

Ohio Oil Company 
Hartiord, Connecticut 

Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Houston, Texas 

Houston Club Building 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
indianapolis, Indiana 

Indiana National Bank 
Jacksonville, Florida 

Prudeniial Insurance Company of America 


Los Angeles, California 
National Auto Casualty Insurance Building 
Police Facilities Building 
Southern California Gas Company 
University of California Medical Center 
Western Pacific Building 


Mare Island, California 
U. S. Navy Electronics Building 


Miami, Florida 
Ainsley Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Wisconsin Telephone Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mayo Memorial Medical Center 


Monterey, California 
U. S. Navy Post Graduate School 


Montgomery, Alabama 
State Office Building 


Nashville, Tennessee 
General Shoe Corporation 


Newark, New Jersey 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 


New York, New York 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
Reiss Manufacturing Company 
Seamen’s Bank for Savings 
Singer Sewing Machine Company 
State Insurance Fund Building 
Webb and Knapp Building 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Hales Building 
Peoria, Illinois 
First National Bank Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Finance Building 
#3 Penn Center 
Rittenhouse Claridge 
Rittenhouse Savoy 
Portland, Oregon 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 
University of Oregon Teaching Hospital 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Minnesota Mining Company 


San Francisco, California 
California Commercial Union 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Kohl Building 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
Shreve Building 
Union Carbide and Carbon Building 
University of California Teaching Hospital 
Seattle, Washington 
Fourth & Pike Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Acacia Mutual Insurance Company 
Providence Hospital 
U. S. Department of Justice 
U. S. Department of the Interior 
Willard Hotel 


Calgary, Alberta 
Bank of Toronto 
Calgary General Hospital 
New Pacific Petroleum Building 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Montreal, Quebec 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Imperial Tobacco Company, Ltd. 
Montreal Trust Company 
Royal Victoria Hospital 
1980 Sherbrooke Corporation 
St. Boniface, Manitoba 
St. Boniface Hospital 
Toronto, Ontario 
Adelbay Corporation Building 
Confederation Life Insurance Company 
Continental Casualty Company 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
Independent Order of Foresters 
North American Life Building 
Physicians’ Services Building 
Richmond Building 
York-Richmond Building 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
Alaska Pine Building 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 


AUTOTRONIC. 


ELEVATORING 
























Did you know the 
Brewing Industry 1s 
Uncle Sam’s fifth 
largest taxpayer 
of excise taxes? 














Beer, the beverage of moderation, has con- 
tributed to our nation’s economy in many ways 
ever since the earliest Colonial days. 

For example, in the fiscal year of 1953, the 
Brewing Industry was Uncle Sam’s Sth largest 
payer of excise taxes. $768,000,000 was added 
to the Federal Treasury last year through this 


James Madison, in 1789, encouraged Brewing important revenue. State taxes on beer—amount- L 
; 2 © ; “aa° . zx 

by asking for an 8-cent import duty on beer. ing to $200 million a year—make a total tax bill 

He said, “This rate will induce the manufac- on Brewing of almost a billion dollars annually. 


turers (of Beer) to take deep roots in every 
state of the union.” 


tt BS, 


. ° ~ 
United States Brewers Foundation... charterea 1862 5$&? 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations ¥ 
Representing over 86% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgram eskituanen, BC. 


War is creeping up on U.S. again. Not big war. Maybe not war to be fought 
by American boys. But war management, war supply, war training. 

War, as usual, is halfway around the world. This time it's in far-off 
Indochina. Once before, it was in Greece. Truman Doctrine was born there. 
Then it was Korea. Dulles's Doctrine is being born there. 

Wars come to U.S. when U.S. friends get tired, in trouble. 


Alternative being offered to Mr. Eisenhower by the French are these: 
Take over more of the war burden, get in with both feet. 

Either that, or a deal will be cooked with the Communists. 

A deal, it is agreed, will put all of Asia on the Communist band wagon. 





What you discover, against that background, is this: 

War_ cost: 80 per cent on U.S. shoulders now. Weapons: largely of U.S. 
make. Planes: provided by America. Pilots: French, but U.S. volunteers now 
T flying transports. It's not a big jump over to combat-plane flying. 

Technicians: U.S. military personnel. Troop training: Now French but 
arrangements for U.S. training missions are being made. Ground forces: French 
Union and natives. No plans exist to put in U.S. troops. 

War management: French as of now. However, a shift in management, to a 
degree, is in the works. U.S., paying the bills, wants more say-so. 














But what you also discover, just below the surface, is this: 

U.S. allies are just itching to make a deal with the Communists. 

Communists--Russia, China--keep the war going with aid, advice. 

Buv them off, say U.S. allies. Give them a chunk of Indochina. Ask 
Communist China to sit in the U.N. Everything then will be 0O.K. 

Drums are beating to pay more ransom to aggressors, to invite a bunch of 
bandits into polite society in the hope of reforming them. Hearts are bleeding 
among diplomats all around the world for the poor Communist Chinese, who are 
shooting up the neighborhood. No hearts, however, seem to be bleeding for the 
aq Italians, or Germans, or Japanese, or Spaniards who also sit on the outside of 
world councils--even when stable and peaceful and friendly. 

That's the situation that amazes some American military men. 








War involvement for U.S. in Indochina is not to mean big war. 

H-bombs, in U.S. hands, are a deterrent to big war. Russia, ringed by 
bases, is not likely to invite war at this point. H-bomb blast is too 
awe-inspiring, too startling in its effects to be chanced in war now. 
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Bomb force, in a test, was twice that expected. H-bomb tested was a baby 
bomb, not a real big bomb. A-bomb, by comparison, was a popgun. H-bomb effect, 
at 70 miles, was serious, at 160 miles was noticeable. 

Scientists, too, have a poison gas that's highly lethal. Then there now are 
A-bombs that can be carried in an ordinary suitcase. 








What it all adds up to for ordinary person wanting peace and quiet: 

Taxpaying, related to effective defense, probably would be accepted without 
much grumbling. Warning systems, plus guided-missile defense, can be built to 
provide a high degree of protection, but they cost much money. 

Safety, however, in event of big war, probably can be assured for no one. 
Farms near big cities will be in range of fire. Suburbs aren't to offer much 
protection. Wide-open spaces, often, will get hurt by radioactive dust. A lot 
is going to depend on prevailing winds. 

A fatalistic attitude, in event of war, might be about as good as any. 

It doesn't do any good to encourage a panicky feeling, to get people ina 
mood to rush for the countryside. A better idea might be to build strong defense 
and to keep a mighty close eye on an unfriendly power. 











Things at home make somewhat more cheerful reading. 

Unemployment, apparently, no longer is rising. Output of goods, off 
around 10 per cent from the top, is holding about steady now. 

Auto sales are better. Appliances are moving well. Prices, often, are 
being cut on all kinds of household equipment and on new cars, to make sales. 

Tax cuts, due April 1 on many goods and services, will be a stimulus. 
Railroad tickets will cost less then. Airplane and bus tickets will, too. 
Luggage, furs, cosmetics, jewelry will cost less. Long-distance calls will be 
cheaper. So will telegrams. Tax on cars will not be cut. 




















All signs are that the present adjustment will work out on its own. Odds 
Still are against any emergency action by Government, still favor a turn 
definitely for the better, maybe in August, after a period of stability. 

1953-54 adjustment is from a war economy, is going as expected. 

1948-49 adjustment had been an inventory adjustment. Businessmen then were 
pessimistic and cut back. Consumers went on buying. It's vice versa now. 

1937-38 break was different, too. It was produced by an undistributed-prof- 
its tax that dried up business investment, forced a deep, short-lived depression. 

1929-33 depression grew from excessive Speculation, from slowing in the 
population growth, from weaknesses in the financial system. There is nothing in 
the present situation that resembles that period in any way. 

1920-21 setback was caused by credit tightening. 

Present adjustment differs from any in the past. Incomes, after taxes, are 
holding high. Money, in general, is abundant and cheap. Wage rates are rising 
a bit, not declining. Prices, generally, are quite stable. 

It just takes a little time to make the shift from a war basis. 

















Eisenhower in the year to end June 30, 1954, and the year to end June 30, 
1955, will be unable to balance the Government's books. Deficit for those two 
years is likely to be above 10 billion dollars on a bookkeeping basis, above 5 
billion dollars on a cash basis. That's an inflationary force. 
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for your money 


When you try the versatile Audograph in your own office, you'll see 
why it has revolutionized the industry. You'll know why its sales rise 
has broken all records. Here’s what you'll find: 


Audograph does more. Records dictation, memos, telephone calls, 
large and small meetings . . . on 20-, 30- or 60-minute plastic discs (up 
to 28 typewritten pages). Rugged, vibration-free Audograph operates 
at any angle in car, plane, train. And the discs can be mailed or filed 
—or resurfaced up to 50 times! 


Audograph is easier to use. One-lever control to record or listen back 
... punch keys to mark “End” or “Correction” . . . a large dial to 
“scan” back over the disc . .. many advance features, in a beautifully 
engineered instrument that’s just 942 inches square, and weighs only 
16 pounds, 


Audograph costs less. Lower in first cost than any other leading dic- 
tating machine . . . with little or no maintenance cost. In office after 
office, Audograph has proved it pays for itself in less than a year! 


by, ht Y Get the facts on ELECTRONIC DICTATION —<—um = m : 
THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY by & \ 


The world’s most versatile Hartford 1, Connecticut 


dictating instruments 
AUDOGRAPH* and PHONAUDOGRAPH sales 


Telephone Directory under ‘“‘Dictating Machines.”’ 








Please send me your new free Booklet A-4— 
“How to Talk Yourself out of Time Taking Work.” 
CJ Please include PhonAudograph brochure. 















The 

FULL CONTROL 
method of 
telephone 
dictation 
Easy-to-use telephones connect several dictators 


to a central recording unit. PhonAudograph 
speeds paperwork, saves time and money. 


With Audograph for individual dictation and 
PhonAudograph for telephone dictation, Gray 
offers your firm a completely integrated method 
of cutting dictation costs! 











Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: NAME 
Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export affili- 
ate) in 35 countries. Audograph and PhonAudo- 
graph are made by the Gray Manufacturing FIRM TITLE 
Company — blished 1891—orizinators of the 
Telephone Pay Station. 
ADDRESS city 
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> J. EDGAR HOOVER-—rugged personi- 
fication of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation—disclosed last week the grim 
outlines of his newest, toughest job: 
trapping saboteurs who now can smuggle 
atom bombs into the U.S. in suitcase- 
size packages. For help, he dispatched 
descriptions of the baby A-bombs to 
border patrolmen, customs agents and 
police, as well as to the FBI’s 6,200 spe- 
cial agents. 

One of Mr. Hoover’s chief weapons in 
finding out if, when and where Soviet 
agents smuggle midget bombs into this 
country is his network of undercover 
men who have penetrated Communist 
organizations. Some of these men, ap- 
pearing as witnesses in Communist trials, 
have been revealed. Many others are be- 
lieved to be still secretly at work. 

Mr. Hoover, a native Washington 
resident who was educated to be a law- 
yer, is the man who made the FBI what 
it is. When he took it over in 1924, he 
was a young man of 29 and the FBI was 
inept, unarmed and ridden by politics. 
He turned it into an international model 
for efficient police work. The FBI broke 
up gangsterism in the 1930s and Mr. 
Hoover personally arrested kidnaper 
Alvin Karpis. In war, Mr. Hoover di- 
rected round-ups of saboteurs, and the 
FBI caught German agents landed by 
submarine, prevented any serious sabo- 
tage. Now the job is tougher, the price 
of failure much greater—and Mr. Hoover 
is alerting the whole country to help. 


—USN&WR Photo 
SENATOR McCLELLAN 
» « « @ job in the spotlight 
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J. EDGAR HOOVER 
... alert on the atom 





—USN&WR Photo 


> JOHN L. McCLELLAN is a country 
lawyer, trained in politics at the county- 
courthouse level. He had little formal 
schooling, learned law in his lawyer- 
father’s office, entered politics as a 
county prosecutor, now is serving his 
twelfth year as a Democratic Senator 
from Arkansas. The spotlight has rarely 
fallen upon him, but now he is beginning 
to get national attention. 

He is suddenly in a position to wield 
power in shaping hearings on the Mc- 
Carthy-Army fight. Senator McClellan is 
the senior Democrat on Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy’s Investigations Subcom- 
mittee, and for months has made no secret 
of his dislike for the way Mr. McCarthy 
was running the Committee. A key move 
came last July when he led Democrats 
in resigning from the Committee because 
Senator McCarthy refused to fire J. B. 
Matthews as staff director. 

Now Senator McClellan is making po- 
litical hay out of that move. He says 
that Committee-Army troubles started 
while the Democrats were absent, and 
calls the dispute “wholly a Republican 
mess.” He doesn’t want the hearings to 
backfire with a bang that will follow him 
into Arkansas, where he is up for re- 
election this year. 


> SENATOR DENNIS CHAVEZ strolled 
calmly around the Senate last week while 
fellow Democrats rolled up a 53-36 vote 
to save his job—and his great power in 
New Mexico politics. Republican in- 


vestigators, after digging into New Mex- 
ico’s 1952 voting, wanted his seat va- 
cated. Their official report laid no blame 
upon Mr. Chavez, but told this story 
about New Mexico voting: 

Nearly one voter out of four—a total 
of 55,000—had to mark his ballot pub- 
licly, using such facilities as a school- 
room bookshelf, a city-hall radiator. 
About 17,000 ballots were illegally al- 
tered. Registration is dominated by po- 
litical machines, names of dead or miss- 
ing persons are listed as voters. 

Senator Chavez figured once before in 
a contested Senate election. In 1935, he 
charged that Senator Bronson F. Cutting 
was elected by fraud, but, while the is- 
sue was pending, Mr. Cutting was killed 
in a plane crash. Mr. Chavez was ap- 
pointed to his seat, and has been a Sen- 
ator ever since. 


> GEN. PAUL ELY, sent by France to 
Washington to influence the pattern of 
U.S. aid for Indochina, got some of his 


early Army experience in the job of | 


propping up uneasy French rule in Syria 
and Lebanon. Trained into him is French 
pride in tight control of colonies—pride 
that last week proved to be a barrier to 
easy French-U. S. agreement. 

The U.S. line is this: The war in 
Indochina must be won, well-trained 


native troops must do much of the job; 

French training lags, and consequently 

U. S. officers ought to supervise training. 
(Continued on page 16) 





~United Press 
SENATOR CHAVEZ 
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@ RADAR DETECTS, LOCKS ON 





SB ELECTRONIC COMPUTER DICTATES 
FUTURE TARGET POSITION TO GUN 


AND AUTOMATICALLY TRACKS JET 


4 HIGH SPEED JETS 
APPROACH AIR BASE 












Army Unveils Skysweeper... 


Deadly Accurate Anti-Aircraft Gun 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


= “HOW CAN WE stop hostile jets that slip 
through our primary defenses?” News- 
men covering Army Ordnance’s dem- 
onstration of the Skysweeper saw the 
answer to attack by high-speed aircraft 
at medium range—and spread the story 
over front pages from coast to coast. It 
was the story of a gun that could “see” 
through fog and darkness . . . pick out 
an enemy within a 15-mile radius... 


compute its speed, altitude and course 
in seconds .. . then, automatically aim- 
ing itself, shoot the plane out of the sky. 
w Actually the story began when Army 
Ordnance anticipated the threat of faster 
flying jets and started to work with Sperry 
on the problem. Through its pioneering 
in radar, Sperry engineers were able to 
design the “eyes” of needed perform- 
ance. From Sperry’s experience in elec- 
tronics came the “brains” to compute 
precise firing information. Sperry’s devel- 
opments in servo mechanisms provided 
the “muscles” for rapid aiming and firing. 





@ GUN ENGAGES AND DESTROYS JET 





= The Skysweeper gunfire control system 
which resulted from the cooperative 
efforts of Army Ordnance and Sperry is 
typical of the many systems which Sperry 
has developed working with various 
branches of the military to meet critical 
needs. Once developed, Sperry manufac- 
turing specialists convert engineering 
designs into precision weapons for large 
scale production. Among similar projects 
at Sperry today are systems for bombing 
and navigation, missile guidance and 
naval gunfire control. 
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GEN. PAUL ELY 
... toured the front 


Ely, just back from a month’s tour of 
the Indochinese front, stiffly opposed this 
idea, instead turned talk to conditions 
that might draw U.S. forces directly 
into the fighting. 

General Ely became French Chief of 
Staff last year after serving four years 
in Washington as French member of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s 
Standing Group on military strategy. 
He was trained at St. Cyr, the French 
West Point, was wounded in both world 
wars, fought in the underground after 
the fall of France in 1940. 


> CHRISTIAN DE CASTRIES is a French 
colonel. President Eisenhower, an old 
Army officer himself, thinks the colonel 
should be made a general for his slash- 
ing defense of Dienbienphu, current hot 
spot in the Indochinese war. What’s 
more, the President passed his high opin- 
ion on to Gen. Paul Ely, French Chief 
of Staff and De Castries’s boss. 

Colonel de Castries is rough and tough 
and really likes to fight. He is descended 
from French aristocrats, is the son of the 
Duc de Castries, passed up higher educa- 
tion to enlist as a private in the Army 
when he was 19. After he became a lieu- 
tenant, his tumultuous character offend- 
ed some Army officers and he was out of 
the Army until World War II. Captured 
by Germans, he escaped, joined the Free 
French, rose to major and earned a repu- 
tation as a martinet. He has fought in 
Indochina for six years, and at be- 
leaguered Dienbienphu he has made him- 
self into a living legend for hero-starved 
France. 
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> CHIANG KAI-SHEK won an election 
last week that was celebrated with fire- 
crackers in Formosa but was hardly no- 
ticed in the United States. The National 
Assembly voted him another six-year 
term as President of Nationalist China. 

Chiang, starting a new term, is 66. 
From a distance, he looks old. Up close, 
his face looks younger than his years, his 
eyes dart alertly. He maintains complete 
control over his regime. Power is strongly 
centralized. The Assembly needs his ap- 
proval for whatever it does. Army officers 
and civilian officials all take their cues 
from Chiang. 

At home, he still lives austerely, as he 
always has. He goes to his office in the 
National Defense Building every day, 
works under the guard of hand-picked 





—Eastfoto 


LIU SHAO-CHI 
... pulled the wires 


troops. And Chiang’s dominating thought, 
impressed upon visiting U. S. officials re- 
peatedly, is that 1954 is the big year— 
that he will retake China’s mainland. 


> LIU SHAO-CHI, an off-stage wire- 
puller among Chinese Communists for 
years, now is coming into the open. 
Available clues indicate that Liu is dis- 
placing ailing Mao Tse-tung, who bossed 
the revolution and became China’s Com- 
munist dictator. It was Liu, not Mao, 
who ran the first Central Committee 
meeting to be held in nearly five years 
and who authored recent orders to tight- 
en party machinery against deviators. 
Liu—now top Communist theoretician 
in China—hurried to Moscow right after 
the Soviet revolution, was thoroughly 
trained. By 1922, at the age of 25, he was 


capturing control of labor in heavily 
populated Southeastern China, riding to 
power on his control of unions. And, as 
Stalin did in Russia, Liu controls the 
party apparatus as general secretary. 

A small man with a sharp face and 
whispery voice, Liu looks little like a 
leader. But his thinking is clear, his 
operations cold-blooded. He holds no 
love for Soviet Premier Georgi Malen- 
kov, and foresees himself—not some Rus- 
sian—as top dog of a Communized Asia. 


> ARTHUR LARSON, new Under Secre- 
tary of Labor, has studied the workings 
of socialism and holds the opinion that 
the U. S. needs no part of it. Mr. Larson, 
a Rhodes scholar, got two degrees from 
Oxford University and recently studied 
British social insurance. His conclu- 
sion: The U.S. should stick to its own 
system, not copy the British. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
calls Mr. Larson the country’s leading 
authority on workmen’s compensation, a 
subject on which Mr. Larson recently 
published a two-volume treatise. His 
view on compensation is that coverage 
should be broadened, but that no addi- 
tional federal law is needed. 

The new Under Secretary, 43, is a na- 
tive of Sioux Falls, S. D. After returning 
from school in England in 1935, he prac- 
ticed law in Milwaukee for four years, 
then began teaching. During the war he 
worked for the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration. When nominated to his 
new job he was dean of law at Pitts- 
burgh University. Politics: Republican. 
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Care for an elegant highball? It’s Walker’s DeLuxe! 


If you prefer your whiskey simply mixed with plain water or soda, may we suggest 
Walker’s DeLuxe? The elegant flavor and notable smoothness of this fine Hiram Walker 
whiskey make it a superb choice for highballs—and, indeed, for all whiskey drinks. 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY © 6 YEARS OLD © 90.4 PROOF ¢ HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 














to give your hunch 


a chance 






ou don’t have to be an engineer to 
b fetter: the sweeping improve- 
ments this revolutionary Goodyear 
equipment can mean to your business 
product. 


It is called Gepa, short for “Goodyear 
Electronic Differential Analyzer”’ 
—and its capacities will stagger the 
imagination of the most “Show Me” 
businessman. 


For Gepa at last makes it possible for 
your engineers to tackle studies — to 
profitably explore new ideas — 
which otherwise would be too time- 
consuming. 


The savings and the rewards are rich. 


Reduces Design Effort — Cuts 
Time-Consuming Experimentation 


For example, this compact analog 
computer accelerates the design of 


complicated equipment. Problems 
dealing with dynamic systems—where 
analytic solutions formerly seemed 
impossible — can now be quickly 
solved, thanks to GEDA. 


As a result, your engineers are encour- 
aged to “play their hunches” —try out 
ideas on equipment which stimulates 
creative thinking and invention. 


Minimizes Costly Overdesign — 
Detects Unsatisfactory Underdesign 


The versatility of GEDA constantly sug- 
gests new avenues of approach to 
problems. A new idea can be tried out, 
the components of a system changed 
so easily—profitably explored at last— 
because of tremendous savings by 
Gepa in engineering man-hours. 


Engineers using GEDA can actually tell 
the exact effects a proposed change in 


save time = GEDA 
GOODZYEAR AIR 


ENGINEERING PROCESSES ARE UNDERGOING A REVOLUTION 
—AND CHANCES ARE-YOUR BUSINESS CAN PROFIT BY IT 


the design or a part of your product 
will have on its performance — even 
before the actual change or new part 
has been engineered into it! 


Analog Computer Easy To Use 


A big advantage of Gena is the fact 
that engineers do not have to learn 
specialized mathematics in order to 
use it. Once the problem is laid out in 
the conventional engineering block 
diagram, it is a simple matter to set 
it up on the Gepa problem board. 


The results are shown as graphic 
recordings of voltages and wave 
forms. 

Consequently, GEDA provides the engi- 
neer with a better understanding of 
the system under study because the 
solutions are produced in forms 
already familiar to him. 


GEDA-T. M. Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, Akron 15, Ohio 
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t Flexible — Safeguarded Against 
n Obsolescence 
t The Gepa line of electronic equipment e Analysis and synthesis of instrument servos including such 
includes both linear and nonlinear unavoidable nonlinearities as static friction, gear 
analyzers, six-channel console backlash and saturation. 
recorders, and curve-followers. Each : , sey: 
; is a self-contained unit with its own e Design of process controls (as in paper mills and 
power supply, designed so that it can chemical plants). 
n . aR, : . 
o team with any existing equipment da @ Synthesis of automatic controls (as in auto-pilots, 
may now own. Each unit is extremely ama uabnewded 
. easy to service—engineered to protect 9 ; 
4 your investment against obsolescence. @ Designs of suspension systems (as in bridges, automobiles, 
; Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, railway cars). 
a Department 931CP, Akron 15, Ohio @ Diffusion problems—and countless other complex problems. 
e WRITE FOR BROCHURE - The flexibility and 
scope of GEDA can open new horizons for your 
engineering department. Why not talk it over ad nswe rs: 
€ with your Chief Engineer, and write for the bro- 
chure and details about GEDA — built only by 
/ Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, for over five e Should loaded gears be used? 
years a major supplier of computing equipment 
$s and operator of one of the world's largest com- e How much backlash can be tolerated? 
puter application laboratories. © What is optimum ratio? 
a @ Is selected motor adequate? 
t ite 
, e Must friction load be decreased? 
e Effect of noise on performance of the servo? 
@ What are the tolerances on the various components? 





What characteristics should the shock absorbers have? 
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Ya \ | UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION’s 


&, Savannah, Georgia plant recently set two world 
=\A 0 . records with the help of Texaco! During the month of 
<(\\iG ” October, 1953, this mill maintained an average 
4 e 10 production of 1801 tons of kraft paper and paperboard 
G e a day. Their high for a single day was 2054 tons! The 
¢O lubricant they used in setting these two world 


records for monthly and daily production 
was Texaco Paper Machine Oil HD! 
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The above is just one of many examples of One agreement of sale is all that is neces- 
benefits gained through the use of superior sary to supply all your plants. For details, 
Texaco Products and the services of skilled call the nearest of the more than 2,000 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers.Texacocan Texaco Distributing Plants in all 48 
help achieve these same goals in every States, or write The Texas Company, 135 
major field of industry and transportation. East 42nd St., New York 17,N. Y. 
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THE BIG SECRET 
OF PEARL HARBOR 


Roosevelt “Invited” Attack, Admiral Says 


Who was really responsible for the Pearl 
Harbor disaster? Why, with advance warnings 
from intercepted Japanese secret messages, 
was the U.S. caught by surprise when Japan 
attacked on Dec. 7, 1941? 

A new answer is suggested by Rear Ad- 
miral Robert A. Theobald (Ret.) in a copyrighted 
book, ‘The Final Secret of Pearl Harbor.” 


Admiral Theobald’s answer is: President 
Roosevelt planned it that way, invited the at- 
tack to bring the U.S. into the war. 

The Admiral’s book, in full, begins on page 
48. (Restrictions on republication are to be 
found on page 49.) The story behind that 
book, how the Admiral reached his conclusion, 
is given below. 











Was the attack on Pearl Harbor, Dec. 
7, 1941, actually invited to throw the 
United States into World War II? 

Did highest officials in Washington 
know when and where the Japanese 
were to strike before that strike came? 
Why were Army and Navy commanders 
at the great naval base in Hawaii denied 
the decoded Japanese messages that 
warned of impending attack there? 

Did President Franklin D, Roose- 
velt deliberately draw Japan to this 
attack? 

The big secret of Pearl Harbor is 
wrapped up in those and related 
questions. 

Investigations of the past, under 
the Roosevelt and Truman Admin- 
istrations, have thrown most of the 
blame on the Army and Navy com- 
manders in Hawaii at the time of 
the attack—Lieut. Gen. Walter C. 
Short and Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel. 

Now a new explanation is offered 
for this great disaster to American 
arms. This explanation is given by 
Rear Admiral Robert A. Theobald 
(Ret.) in his book, “The Final 
Secret of Pearl Harbor.” The book, 
in full text, begins on page 48 of 
this magazine. 

Admiral Theobald was in Pearl 
Harbor, commanding a flotilla of 
destroyers, when the Japanese at- 
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tack hit. He was chosen by Admiral Kim- 
mel as his counsel in the investigations 
that followed. Admiral Theobald has 
made an exhaustive study of the evi- 
dence and explored the official records, 
military and diplomatic. His conclusion, 
after years of study, is this: 

That President Roosevelt, convinced 
the U.S. should enter the war, pressed 





What went on in the days before? 


-United Press 


FDR ASKS CONGRESS TO DECLARE WAR 


Japan to the point where war was her 
only course, and encouraged Japan to 
open it with the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

That Gen. George C. Marshall, Army 
Chief of Staff,-and Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, must 
have been under orders not to inform 
Hawaii of the impending danger. 

That this denial of information pro- 
duced surprise at Pearl Harbor. 

In corroborative forewords, 
Admiral Kimmel lends his endorse- 
ment to the book, and Admiral 
William F. Halsey, wartime com- 
mander of the Third Fleet, refers 
to Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short as “our outstanding military 
martyrs.” 

Dissent from blaming only the 
Hawaiian commanders also was 
registered in 1946 by Republican 
Senators Homer Ferguson, of 
Michigan, and Owen Brewster, of 
Maine, who sat on the committee 
that conducted the principal inves- 
tigation for a Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress. They insisted that 
evidence pointed to responsibility 
higher up—in Washington. 

Official documents are drawn 
upon heavily by Admiral Theo- 
bald to support his thesis. He 
builds his record on intercepted 
Japanese secret messages—known 
to top officials in Washington but 
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never relayed to commanders in Pearl 
Harbor. 

To begin his story, Admiral Theobald 
goes back to 1940. At that time, Nazi 
Germany had conquered Poland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Norway. 
Great Britain’s plight was desperate. Ja- 
pan, already fighting in China, invaded 
French Indochina and allied with Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy to form the 
Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis. The weight of 
U.S. opinion was against the Axis, and 
President Roosevelt openly supported the 
Allies. But the U.S. was militarily unpre- 
pared and mentally unready for war. 

President Roosevelt began building 
up the country’s armed forces. While 
U.S. armed strength grew at home, 
U.S. commitments spread abroad. U.S. 
shipped war material to Britain, traded 
American destroyers to Britain for mili- 
tary bases abroad. Early in 1941, U.S. 
began Lend-Lease aid to Britain. When 
Russia was invaded by Germany, this aid 
was extended to the Kremlin. American 
destroyers, convoying supplies, dropped 
depth bombs at German submarines. 

These actions, Admiral Theobald main- 
tains, were part of President Roosevelt’s 
design to draw the U.S. into the war. 

“There is every reason to believe,” his 
book says, “that when France was over- 
come President Roosevelt became con- 
vinced the United States must fight 
beside Great Britain, while the latter 
was still an active belligerent, or later 
sustain the fight alone, as the last demo- 
cratic stronghold in a Nazi world.” 

But Germany, fearful of adding the 
U.S. to her fighting foes, avoided open 
warfare. Much of American opinion re- 
mained isolationist, antiwar. How could 
the country be made to fight? 

Pressure on Japan. To achieve his 
goal, says Admiral Theobald, President 
Roosevelt turned to the Pacific, began 
baiting Japan. The U.S. stopped ship- 
ments to Japan of airplane fuel, scrap 
metal, machinery and machine tools. Aid 
was given to China. In July, 1941, Japa- 
nese foreign assets were frozen and vir- 
tually all U.S. trade with Japan was 
cut off. 

Then came the historic shipboard con- 
ference of President Roosevelt and 
British Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
off Newfoundland in August, 1941. This 
was the meeting that produced the At- 
lantic Charter. But Admiral Theobald 
insists that it produced more than that. 
He asserts that in this meeting President 
Roosevelt made commitments _ that 
amounted to a military alliance, virtually 
pledged that the U.S. eventually would 
get into the war. 

After that meeting, U. S. relations with 
Japan deteriorated rapidly. In October, 
the Japanese Cabinet resigned and Gen- 
eral Hideki Tojo became Premier. 
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Source: The Final Secret of Pearl Harbor, by Robert A. Theobald, Rear Admiral, U.S.N. (Ret.) 


War clouds, all could see, were darken- 
ing over the Pacific. 

Japan’s code solved. But, all this 
time, something was going on behind the 
scenes that pointed toward war more 
plainly than anything done by diplomats. 
The U.S. had broken Japan’s secret 
“purple” code. Messages exchanged be- 
tween Tokyo and the Japanese Embassy 
in Washington were being read by 
U. S. military leaders—and the President. 
They nicknamed this decoding opera- 
tion “Magic.” Machines for the decod- 
ing were sent to the Philippines, even 
given to the British. But none was sent 
to Hawaii. 

From these messages, U.S. officials 
knew that the Japanese consulate in 
Hawaii was reporting to Tokyo all move- 
ments of U.S. ships in the Hawaiian 
area. Then, in September, 1941, came a 
significant new order from Tokyo. The 
Honolulu consulate was to report the 
exact location of every ship in the harbor. 
By November, location reports were re- 
quired twice weekly, even if there were 
no new ship movements. 

Meanwhile, U.S. naval strength in the 
Pacific was being whittled steadily. 
Ships were shifted to the Atlantic. Those 
ships left in the Pacific were ordered held 
in harbor at Honolulu. This was done 
against the advice of the Pacific Com- 
mander in Chief, Admiral James O. 
Richardson, and contrary to standard 
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naval strategy in times of danger. When 
Admiral Richardson protested, warning 
of the danger of a surprise attack there, 
he was relieved of command. Admiral 
Kimmel took his place. The Fleet re- 
mained in port—like sitting ducks. 

Back in Washington, where talks with 
a special Japanese ambassador were 
getting nowhere, decoded diplomatic 
messages gave more ominous clues. Ja- 
pan’s Ambassador Extraordinary, Saburu 
Kurusu, was told by Tokyo “the time is 
indeed getting short.” He was first 
ordered to complete his negotiations by 
November 25, then given until Novem- 
ber 29 at the latest. “After that, things 
are automatically going to happen,” 
Tokyo’s message warned. 

Japan’‘s fleet sails. On November 26, 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull handed 
the Japanese a strong note that proved 
to be the last diplomatic straw. Although 
the Japanese pretended to keep the 
negotiations alive, top U. S. officials knew 
better. A message was intercepted telling 
Kurusu that the note’s terms were un- 
acceptable and that the negotiations “will 
be de facto ruptured.” He was ordered 
not to give that impression, however, but 
to keep the talks going. The Japanese, 
their war plans already afoot—their fleet 
at sea en route toward Pearl Harbor— 
were stalling for time. 

In the ensuing 10 days before Pearl 
Harbor, warnings multiplied. Inter- 
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AMERICANS KILLED: 
TOTAL 3,303 Navy, Marine Corps 3,077 Army, Army Air Corps 226 











AMERICANS WOUNDED: 
TOTAL 1 hee Navy, Marine Corps 876 Army, Army Air Corps 396 





U.S. SHIPS DESTROYED: 


TOTAL 5 


Battleships 2, Destroyers, other ships 3 









U.S. SHIPS DAMAGED: 


TOTAL 13 


Battleships 6, Cruisers 3, Destroyers, other ships 4 





U.S. AIRPLANES LOST: 


TOTAL 177 Army 97 = Navy 80 
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cepted messages ordered Japanese con- All this was brought out in the numer- one, in 1946 by a joint congressional 
sulates to destroy their codes and secret ous Pearl Harbor investigations—eight of | committee, produced a report that held 
papers—nearly always the last act before them in all. Investigators agreed that, the War and Navy Departments jointly 


> 
] war breaks out. with the warnings received in Washing- to blame, along with the Hawaiian com- 
- All this was known in Washington— ton, U.S. forces should have been on the manders. This committee was dominated 
but not in Pearl Harbor. Of all the alert in Pearl Harbor. But Admiral by Democrats. The majority report held 
H “Magic” messages intercepted in Wash- Theobald disagrees with the investiga- President Roosevelt blameless. 
e ington, investigations showed that only _ tors’ conclusions in this: One member of the committee, Repre- 
C a very few were sent on to Hawaii. The investigators attributed the sentative Frank B. Keefe (Rep.), of Wis- 
- Then came the final tip-off: the formal lack of preparedness to error. consin, complained, however: “This 
1 Japanese reply to the November 26 note. Admiral Theobald attributes it investigation has not brought to light 
s It began coming in by secret code on to design. He says that President all the facts about Pearl Harbor. We 
t December 6 and was promptly decoded. Roosevelt planned it that way. have been denied much vital informa- 
y Shown the bulk of the reply that evening, “Diplomatically,” he concludes, “Presi- tion . . . I further conclude that secret 
President Roosevelt said, “This means dent Roosevelt’s strategy of forcing Ja- diplomacy was at the root of the tragedy.” 
s war.” pan to war by unremitting and ever-in- Republican Senators Brewster and 


What followed has been the subject creasing diplomatic pressure, and by Ferguson filed a dissenting report that, 
of much speculation and investigation. simultaneously holding our fleet in Ha- for the first time, put some of the blame 


, No warning was sent that night to U.S. __ waii as an invitation to a surprise attack, on President Roosevelt. They said he 
d bases in the Pacific. When General Mar- was a complete success. Militarily, our “must bear a responsibility commensu- 
1 shall saw the reply next morning, Decem- ship and personnel losses mark Dec. 7, rate with his powers and duties.” They 
a ber 7, and noted that it was timed for 1941, as the day of tragic defeat.” also included in their criticism Secretary 
C delivery to the White House at 1 p.m. The losses were: 4,575 Americans of War Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
Y - Washington time on that day, he decided killed or wounded, 18 ships sunk or the Navy Frank Knox, General Marshall, 
4 it was time to act. The Japanese were damaged, 177 airplanes lost. Admiral Harold R. Stark and Maj. Gen- 
- notorious for synchronizing their war Investigations of the disaster began at eral Leonard T. Gerow, as well as Ad- 
] declarations with their attacks. once. The blame, at first, was put entirely miral Kimmel and General Short. 
d Late warning. General Marshall sent, on Admiral Kimmel and General Short. “The high authorities in Washington 
t on that fateful Sunday, a warning to all Although never court-martialed, they seemed to be acting upon some long- 
, Pacific commanders. But the warning was__ were relieved from duty. Both soon re- range plan which was never disclosed to 
t not started on its way until nearly noon, _ tired from the service. General Short died Congress or to the American people,” 
_ it was sent by radio relays instead of tele- in 1949. Admiral Kimmel lives in re- said their minority report. 

phone, the relays were slow, and the _ tirement, in New London, Conn. Now Admiral Theobald says there 
| message arrived too late—six hours after Progressive investigations shifted more was a plan—and that it was President 
- the Japanese attack. responsibility to Washington. The last Roosevelt's. 
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A-BOMBS ON YOUR DOORSTEP NEXT? / 


Police All Over U.S. Alerted to a New Danger 


Midget atom bombs, slipped 
into suitcases and left in railway 
stations to blow up a city, sud- 
denly are a real threat. 

Warning now has gone out 
that ‘‘suitcase bombs” can be 
made light enough to carry. 
Geiger counters can’t detect 
them. There is no ticking. They 
can even be detonated from a 
distant city. 

Here is the whole story of the 
latest hazard of the atomic age. 


A fiction writer’s dream of midget A- 
bombs, carried in suitcases and planted 
at key spots for simultaneous explo- 
sion, is entering the realm of reality. 

Police officials of your town now are 
alerted to a real danger of bombs of this 
type. The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion reveals that it did the alerting in 
January of this year. Along with the 
warning went a detailed description of 
the suitcase bomb that may figure prom- 
inently in another war. 

To see what the miniature A-bomb is 
made of, look at the chart on page 25, 
based on FBI data. The bomb is a snug 
fit in any large-size suitcase or traveling 
bag. 

Bombs of this kind are not going to be 
readily available to ordinary people. If 
used, they will have to come from a na- 
tion amply supplied with the fissionable 
material that furnishes the bang in the 
atom bomb. Only one nation aside from 
U.S. and Britain—Russia—possesses quan- 
tities of uranium or plutonium, the heart 
of the suitcase bomb. 

Suitcase bombs, however, are _ rela- 
tively easy to build, once the builder 
possesses the essential ingredients and 
the engineering know-how from building 
full-size A-bombs. 

This hand-carried weapon can be 
made in two ways, the FBI says. One 
type is shaped like a stovepipe, about 
two and a half feet long, and is made of 
steel. There are breechblocks on both 
ends. Inside are two balls of processed 
uranium, weighing half again as much 
as an equal amount of lead. 

To cause an atomic explosion, the ura- 
nium must be brought together rapidly. 
In effect, the ball of fissionable material 
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at one end of the tube must be shot at 
the ball at the other end. This requires 
some conventional high explosive, placed 
in the breechblock at one end. 

Then a detonating device, not men- 
tioned in the FBI warning but consisting 
basically of a small radio receiving mech- 
anism, completes the bomb. If properly 
made and put together, this suitcase 
bomb can be set off by a short-wave 
radio device in a distant city and will 
cause a full-scale atomic explosion. 

The whole thing may weigh not much 
more than 100 pounds. The uranium 
core, moreover, can be shielded with a 
fairly thin coat of lead, so that its radio- 
activity cannot be detected by a Geiger 
counter. There is no way, in that event, 
of detecting the bomb without opening 
and inspecting the heavy suitcase. 

The second type of suitcase bomb 
is described by the FBI, too. This one sur- 
rounds the uranium core with a ball of 
high explosive, sets off the blast with 
an “implosion” that suddenly compresses 
the fissionable material in the center. 

Suitcase bombs of either type could 
easily be carried ashore from a ship at 
dock. The suitcases would be heavy, but 
no heavier than many a sailor’s sea bag. 
The only big problem would be in 
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IN THE HUBBUB OF A RAILROAD STATION... 


smuggling the bomb past customs offi- 
cials at dockside. Communists abound 
among ship crews from Europe. Many 
ships from Iron Curtain countries such as 
Poland dock at U.S. ports. Russian 
freighters, in addition, sometimes put in 
at European ports, where a bomb could 
be transferred to any ship coming to the 
U.S., then brought to an American port 
by a Communist sailor. 

There is no tick from any timing 
mechanism. There is no danger of the 
bomb exploding until after the saboteur 
has left the city, even returned to Europe. 
Several bombs can be planted in the same 
city, or in different cities, all exploded 
simultaneously by remote control, Con- 
ceivably, there could be simultaneous 
blasts in New York, Boston, Baltimore, 
Washington, Chicago and _ Detroit, 
touched off by a single short-wave radio 
transmitter in Pittsburgh. 

Blast effect of these bombs, moreover, 
could be greater than that of A-bombs 
used against Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 
World War II. It is assumed to be about 
the same as that of the atomic artillery 
shell tested last May in Nevada, re- 
ported to have been several times as 
‘powerful as earlier wartime atom bombs. 

Why the warning now? As officials ex- 









—United Press 


. . a fiction writer's nightmare could come true 
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plain it privately, the danger from midg- 
et bombs is becoming real for the first 
time. During early postwar years, the 
A-bomb and its triggering mechanism 
were so large that a B-29 was required 
to carry them. Gradually, atomic devices 
have been made smaller. Last year, a 
“bomb” small enough to fire from an ar- 
tillery barrel 11 inches in diameter was 
tested. Now scientists disclose that 
bombs can be made small enough to be 
dropped from jet fighter planes—or car- 
ried in a saboteur’s suitcase. 

Big danger from these suitcase bombs, 
as fiction writers have said all along, is 
within the U. S., not in Russia. They are, 
in effect, one-way weapons. 

The Iron Curtain keeps Americans and 
other Westerners out of Russia’s empire. 
No midget A-bombs would be available 
for uprisings behind that curtain unless 
obtained from the Russians themselves. 
Russians, however, have easy access to 
the U.S. They have a Communist fifth 
column already set up and functioning. 
They have, in addition, access to U.S. 
ports through Communist ships’ crews 
of many nations. Sabotage of any kind 
is fairly simple for agents within U. S. 

Where any saboteurs are likely to 
“plant” bombs of this kind is evident, too, 
as defense officials see it. A successful 
attempt was made this month with a 
small, conventional time bomb in New 
York’s Grand Central Terminal. It was 
the third such bombing there in three 
years. One previous bomb had been de- 
posited in a public locker; this one was 
merely left in a washroom. It later ex- 


“SUITCASE 


A-BOMBS’: 


N 
A GUN-BARREL DEVICE 


Length—no more than 2% 
feet 


Diameter of bore—2 inches 
to 10 inches 


Outside diameter—5 inches 
to 12 inches 


Composition—steel 


one for each end 


sasic Data: FBI 
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ploded, with minor damage, and the cul- 
prit has not yet been located. Railroad 
stations, in other words, offer built-in op- 
portunities for the modern saboteur to 
plant his bomb undetected in downtown 
areas. 

Key factories offer similar opportuni- 
ties, officials believe, for a Communist 
worker to bring in a bomb, leave it in a 
clothes locker, and be far away when the 
blast takes place. Even the hold of a 
ship at dock could provide a ready-made 
spot for an atomic blast, with an under- 
water explosion likely to shower the port 
city with deadly radioactive spray. Or a 
saboteur could use a downtown hotel 
room, a car parked on a downtown street, 
a taxi driven into the concourse under 
the Pentagon building in Washington, a 
delivery truck parked beside any vital in- 
stallation in the country. 

Most towns and cities, however, 
have little to worry about in this regard. 
Sabotage weapons, even the atomic vari- 
ety, are most effective in the biggest cities 
and against key defense installations. 
Attacks are extremely unlikely even 
there unless Russia wants to start an all- 
out war, and there are no signs of that 
at this time. Effect of such attacks would 
be like that of Pearl Harbor, followed 
closely by a declaration of war. 

But if war comes, or is imminent, 
suitcase bombs offer a sabotage weapon 
that could wreck large segments of some 
American cities and American industry, 
in much the same way that World War 
II bombing wrecked many European 
cities. These bombs, in fact, could be 


FBI Tells What 


r) 


FISSIONABLE MATERIAL 





Kinds—vuranium, plutonium 
or both 

Weight—extremely heavy 
(a softball-size chunk weighs 
about 50 pounds) 


Shape—two or more pieces, 
machined into any shape 


Radioactivity—might not be 
measurable, due to coating 


even more deadly, the FBI believes. 

With a planted midget bomb, for ex- 
ample, there would be no warning of an 
impending attack, no planes overhead 
that could be picked up far enough in 
advance to permit civilians to take cover. 
Terror aspects of the weapon, thus, could 
resemble that of the V-2 attacks on Lon- 
don by guided missiles. Casualties from 
an unexpected attack would be _ rela- 
tively high as well. 

Suitcase bombs, too, could be doubly 
hard to combat. Component parts of 
each bomb can be brought into the 
country by several agents, in their pock- 
ets or their luggage. These parts can be 
quickly assembled at a rendezvous point, 
then either carried or shipped as_per- 
sonal baggage almost anywhere. 

What the FBI is counting on, despite 
this fact, is the heavy weight of the 
bomb’s parts and the probable size of the 
steel barrel likely to be involved. Police 
all over the country now are alerted to 
watch for exceptionally heavy luggage 
and to recognize the unusual component 
parts of midget A-bombs, whether car- 
ried separately or assembled. 

None has been spotted to date. But 
this latest hazard of the atomic age is 
recognized officially as a real threat, not 
merely dream stuff of the Buck Rogers 
variety. Police already are on the look- 
out in cities along U.S. coasts, in key in- 
dustrial centers, in major defense and 
rail centers spotted around the country. 
And defense officials are told that they 
have one more major danger to combat 
if war comes again. 


to Look For 


TRIGGERING EXPLOSIVE 


Type—conventional high 
explosive 


Color—light tan 
Texture—has a soapy feel 


Weight—haif again as 
heavy as equal amount 
of water 


Shape—spherical on one 
side 
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Draft Calls Ease for Younger Men 


With Shooting Ended, Army Gets More Volunteers 


Draft pressure is easing. 
Monthly calls are down sharply. 

As a result, 18 Y2-year-olds are 
not to be drafted right away. 
Nineteen-year-olds are fairly 
safe for a while. Crackdown on 
college deferments, expected a 
while ago, is not to come. 

Why the change? Mainly be- 
cause the size of the armed forces 
is being cut. Also, more men are 
volunteering for duty. 


Youths of draft age, and those ap- 
proaching draft age, are faced with a 
changing outlook. This change goes 
with lessening pressure to take men 
for the armed services. 

Size of the armed forces is being re- 
duced gradually. Volunteering, for the 
Army at least, is rising a bit, now that 
war is not being fought actively. Re- 
wards that come from the GI Bill of 
Rights, continuing after the end of fight- 
ing, add to the appeal of military serv- 
ice for many youths. 

Supply of young men interested in 
serving, as a result, is up somewhat. De- 
mand for young men is somewhat re- 
duced. 

A new flareup of hot war involving the 
U.S. would change the prospect quickly. 
But right now the outlook is this: 

The youngest draft eligibles, 18%- 
year-olds, are in no danger of being 
drafted until they grow older. Only a 
short while ago many draft boards ex- 
pected to be taking their youngest reg- 
istrants by now. Actually, it has been a 
rare case when an 18%-year-old was 
taken involuntarily, although many in 


that age group are volunteering to go as °* 


soon as their draft boards can take them. 

Latest reports from the field to Selec- 
tive Service headquarters indicate that 
quite a few local boards are meeting 
their entire monthly “draft” calls now 
with youths who have decided to beat 
the call and come in to serve their two- 
year hitches voluntarily. 

This means that those youths who 
want to get started in college can do so, 
before draft boards are breathing down 
their necks. 

Nineteen-year-olds also are in little 
danger of being forced to serve, in most 
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areas. Six months ago an_ increasing 
number of draft boards were dipping 
down into the ranks of their 19-year- 
olds. Now the pressure is easing, and 
calls are for older youths. 
Twenty-year-olds are the group that 
draft boards are “mining” at this time 
to get the men needed to fill quotas. 
Average age of all draftees, on a recent 
check, was 20 years and 6 months. 
Older / youths, however—those 
years of age and older—are under in- 
creasing pressure to step up for their 
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who keeps up his grades to be deferred 
until he completes his course still is in full 
swing, and no change is contemplated at 
this point for the college year starting 
next autumn. 

That in itself is quite a shift in pros- 
pects. A year ago, officials were hinting 
that the entire college deferment system 
might be junked by summer, 1954. 

The big change toward lessening 
draft pressure has come about primarily 
because of the reduction in the armed 
forces. 





How Armed Forces Will Decline 


Present Strength 


Army 1,445,000 
Navy 757,000 
Air Force 926,000 
Marines 232,000 

Total 3,360,000 


Strength by June, 1955 
1,173,000 
689,000 
970,000 
215,000 


3,047,000 





Enlistees for four-year terms 
Re-enlisting ‘‘career men“ 


Total 





How Armed Forces Will Get Men 


Draftees (including two-year volunteers) 


In Year Ending 
June 30, 1954 


In Year Ending 
June 30, 1955 


271,400 297,000 
371,000 343,100 
124,200 222,300 
766,600 862,400 








draft service, in most local board areas. 
That is because draft boards generally 
now have their procedures geared up to 
an efficient, semiautomatic system, and 
they tend to pick up youths before they 
get very far along in years. 

When a youth passes his 21st birth- 
day, and is not in college or the National 
Guard, he is almost certain to be called 
in and sent off for induction. 

There is a noticeable crackdown, for 
example, on youths who have been de- 
ferred two or three times, over a period 
of a year or more, as “essential” farm or 
industrial workers. In many cases, boards 
are reaching far back into the files to 
pluck men who have been deferred until 
they have reached age 26 or over. But a 
high percentage of the older men are re- 
jected as unfit. 

College students, however, face no 
crackdown as long as they remain de- 
ferable under the standards adopted for 
students. The system of allowing a youth 


Between now and June 30, 1955, the | 
armed forces will lop 310,000 men off j 


their rolls. 

What this means, in terms of draft 
calls, is as follows: 

With the cutback in man-power needs 
that resulted from the Korean truce, 
draft calls were trimmed down to their 
present low level of around 18,000 men 
a month, and the average for this fiscal 
year is to be 22,600. This compares with 
an average of around 44,000 a month in 
the year ending June 30, 1953. 

A small increase in the number of 
draftees needed, to a level of 24,750 a 
month, is forecast for the year starting 
next July 1. That rise is needed because 
a large number of draftees inducted 
two years earlier will be leaving the 
Army after July 1. But the prospective 
demand for 24,750 draftees a month is 
far below the demand forecast last sum- 
mer, when the coming year’s calls were 
estimated at 46,000 men a month. 
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Also, some of the 24,750 needed each 
month next year will come in volun- 
tarily. This will further ease the actual 
draft pressure on youths who want to 
complete college before taking their 
turn in the armed forces, and on those 
who just want to put off service as long 
as possible. 

Eventual service, in the active armed 
forces or in a compulsory Reserve, still 
lies ahead for virtually all able-bodied 
youths at some time between the ages 
of 18% and 35. 

Even with the armed forces going 
down to a level of around 3 million men, 
or slightly lower, they will require a 
yearly “input” of around 800,000 to stay 
at authorized strength. 

To meet this need, the military have 
a supply of about 800,000 able-bodied 
youths who reach age 18 each year, plus 
the veterans, or “career” men, who re- 
enlist each year. There is a margin be- 
tween supply and demand, but it is not 
a large one. 

Most important unknown factor in the 
man-power supply situation is the re- 
enlistment rate. The services have been 
losing “career” men steadily in the recent 
past. But, if jobs in civilian life should 
get scarce, and if certain proposals to 
make military life more attractive should 
be carried through, re-enlistments may 
rise above present estimates. Draft pres- 
sure would be eased to the extent that 
this happens. 

Another unknown factor affecting the 
draft outlook is the rate of volunteering 
for the Air Force and Navy. They are 
geared to a four-year enlistment system. 
While shooting war was on in Korea, the 
Air Force and Navy had waiting lists of 
volunteers. But now, with shooting 
stopped, the choice lies between two 
years in the Army or four years in the 
other services. 

Reports from draft boards indicate 
that a growing number of high-school 
seniors are taking the attitude that they 
might as well go on into the Army as 
soon as they graduate, thus completing 
compulsory service at an early date. 

Some are swayed by the thought that, 
if they act now, they make sure of get- 
ting federal education aid and other 
benefits—which could be withdrawn by 
Congress at some time in the future, al- 
though there is no evidence that such a 
move is being contemplated right now. 
But others prefer to enter college and 
try for Reserve-officer training status. 

Volunteering for the Air Force al- 
ready has dropped. If that drop contin- 
ues, the Air Force may have to start 
drafting men. Officials say there is little 
chance of that; they count on a new re- 
cruiting drive to bring in men. The 
Navy and Marines are still meeting man- 
power goals with volunteers. 
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INDUCTED 
Few are drafted before age 20 


A third factor in the outlook for youths 
of military age is the effect of proposed 
changes in Reserve rules. 

About mid-April, the National Security 
Council is slated to get a new Reserve 
plan from the Pentagon. This plan will 
call for a larger Ready Reserve, and, in 
all likelihood, compulsory Reserve train- 
ing for most youths. 

Many Congressmen feel that defense 


authorities have all the laws they need 
in this field, but clarifying changes will 
be given a thorough hearing. 

Congress has shown that it wants a 
big, effective Reserve. This means, basic- 
ally, that military service is to be a 
feature of most youth’s lives in the 
future. But calls are not to hit youths 
quite as early as once expected, unless 
new fighting flares. 
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INJECTED 
Sooner or later, most young men must serve 
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IKE FAR FROM GOALS IN CONGRESS 


Bills He Wants Are Making Little Headway 


The President is having his 
troubles in Congress. 

In three months of 1954, no 
major Eisenhower bill has be- 
come law. Few are even close. 

Republicans are divided, lack 
real control of Congress. 

Mr. Eisenhower can get only 
what Democrats are willing to 
let him have. In what follows, 
you get a report on where his 
program stands. 


At what was supposed to be the half- 
way mark in the present session of 
Congress, the record shows this: 

No major piece of legislation backed 
by President Eisenhower is yet enacted 
into law. The program of new laws want- 
ed by the President as a platform for Re- 
publicans to stand on in the campaign to 
elect a Republican Congress in November 
is just inching along. 

Instead of getting what he wanted, 
the President is being handed tax cuts, 
wiping out a billion dollars of Govern- 
ment income from excise levies. These 
were not wanted by either the White 
House or the Treasury, 

Mr. Eisenhower is up against « situa- 
tion in which he must look to the Demo- 
crats for support to get many things done. 
This is due to the fact that the Democrats 
narrowly miss being in control of Con- 
gress themselves. And Republicans are 
sharply divided on many issues. But the 
Democrats, in a campaign year, want to 
win an election and are not willing to 
vote as the President would like. They 
will support him only on their own terms. 

There are times when Democrats do 
give votes to the President’s side. They 
did so in the case of the Bricker pro- 
posal to amend the Constitution to trim 
down presidential powers in foreign re- 
lations. Here 16 Democrats teamed with 
14 Republicans to support the President's 
point of view and voted down the meas- 
ure. But the Bricker amendment now is 
in such a position in the Senate that it 
can be wheeled on the floor to block 
legislation at any time the Democrats 
want to revive debate on it. 

In the House, where discipline is 
stronger, things are moving along under 
a steady pressure from Speaker Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr. The House has approved 
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statehood for Hawaii, a revision of tax 
laws, federal aid for building hospitals, 
and about half of the appropriation 
measures that provide the housekeeping 
expenses for the Federal Government. 
A higher limit for the national debt re- 
ceived House approval last year, still 
awaits Senate action. 

The real slowdown is found in the 
Senate. Senator William F. Knowland, of 
California, the Republican Leader, 
finds his hands tied by the Democrats. 
In a Senate where the division is 47 Re- 
publicans, 1 Independent and 48 Demo- 
crats, he has only a nominal control. 
Even if all the Republicans voted as a 
unit, he would have hard going. And the 
Republicans refuse to vote as a unit. 

Aside from emergency appropriation 
bills, the only major legislation that has 
gone through the Senate is a measure to 
authorize United States participation 
in a St. Lawrence Seaway. There is no as- 
surance that this will get through the 
House. The issue has been fought over 
many times for a generation. 


Caught in the slowdown, in one 


house or another, are all sorts of presi- 
dential proposals: for changes in the 
Taft-Hartley labor law; for a new farm 
price-support plan; for a broadening 
of the Social Security Act; to give easier 
credit terms for housing; to raise the 
postal rates; to permit peacetime uses 
of atomic energy. Of course, Congress 





—United Press 


REPUBLICANS KNOWLAND & MARTIN 
One house follows its leader 


may put on a burst of speed late in the 
session, That usually happens. 

Behind the scenes, however, it is clear 
that some Republicans are not too eager 
for the Eisenhower program. A study of 
Republican votes in the last three Con- 
gresses—a great many of these votes 
cast by men who still are in Congress— 
shows that the party is sharply divided 
over such things as foreign affairs, tariffs, 
public housing and farm price supports. 
In many instances, a majority of Republi- 
cans have voted against positions that are 
taken by the Eisenhower program. 

These divisions are showing up now. 
A House committee is proposing to cut 
President Eisenhower’s public-housing 
recommendations from a four-year to a 
two-year program and the number of 
units from 140,000 to 35,000. In other 
ways, and at other points along the line, 
the President’s general legislative pro- 
gram is being shaken up by Republicans 
in Congress. 

Democrats are trying to widen the Re- 
publican gaps and take political advan- 
tage of every new development. 

In the House, Democrats met the tax- 
revision bill with a proposal to raise the 
exemptions for all income tax payers. 
This seemed to put the Democrats on the 
side of millions of small taxpayers. 

A change in the exemptions would have 
been an expensive item. It was opposed 
by the President and narrowly beaten in 
the House. The issue will be raised again 
in the Senate by veteran Senator Walter 
F. George, of Georgia, the topmost 
Democratic spokesman in tax matters. 
However the matter may be disposed of, 
the battle will draw headlines again. 

This battle shows the difference in the 
present positions of the two parties. Re- 
publicans are responsible for running the 
Government. They have to stand and 
fight to keep up the inflow of revenue 
and try to balance the budget. 

For the first time in 20 years, Demo- 
crats are finding themselves free to play 
politics without being responsible for 
the failure of a legislative program. In 
spite of the latent divisions in their ranks 
over social and economic matters, Demo- 
crats claim to be more united in defeat 
than they have been since the early days 
of the New Deal. 

At every turn, Democrats are shaping 
the course of Congress while the nom- 
inal control rests in the hands of Re- 
publicans. It now is becoming clear that 
Mr. Eisenhower will get from Congress 
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Eisenhower Programs: 


MAJOR 
PROPOSALS 


HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 


INTRODUCED 


APPROVED 
BY HOUSE 
COMMITTEE 


PASSED 
BY 
HOUSE 
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BOX SCORE 


APPROVED 
BY SENATE 
COMMITTEE 


VE 


PASSED 
BY 
SENATE 





ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


i 


SIGNED 
BY 
PRESIDENT 








TAX-LAW REVISION 


| 





SOCIAL SECURITY CHANGES 








FLEXIBLE FARM PRICE 
SUPPORTS 





HIGHER POSTAL RATES 





VOTE FOR 18-YEAR-OLDS 





EASIER CREDIT TERMS FOR 
HOUSING 





HOSPITAL-BUILDING 
PROGRAM 





CHANGES IN TAFT-HARTLEY 
ACT 





PEACETIME USE OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY 





HIGHER DEBT LIMITS 





MORE MONEY FOR 
HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 





only such parts of his program as Demo- 
crats are willing for him to have. 

All along the line, Democrats are 
needling the Republicans. They accuse 
the President of having picked up vari- 
ous parts of the programs of previous 
Democratic Administrations. In show- 
downs on important issues, Democrats 
say they give votes to the President only 
when he advocates things the Democrats 
have been sponsoring all along. 

This was particularly true in the first 
session of Congress. Republicans in the 
Senate divided 21-21 on proposals to 
cut foreign aid. Twenty-six Democrats 
voted for the presidential position, 13 
against. In the House, Republicans di- 
vided, 104-105, on imposing new tariff 
curbs. Democrats gave 137 votes for the 
presidential position, 56 against. 

At such times, Democrats gleefully 
remind Republicans of the divisions in 
the President’s party. There has been 
talk of Democrats’ running for Congress 
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as “Eisenhower supporters.” It was to 
block off such Democratic claims in 
closely divided congressional districts 
that the Citizens for Eisenhower Con- 
gressional Committee was hastily re- 
created. It will back Republicans. 
Trying to consolidate their lines back 
of the President’s program, Republicans 
find themselves accused by Democrats of 
supporting the tag ends of a program 
the Democrats say was devised in the 
New Deal and “Fair Deal” days by 
Democratic Administrations. And some 
Republicans think of the program in 
those terms. These tend to balk at it. 
Middle Western Republicans tend to 
look with suspicion upon “the New York 
crowd.” This is what they call the former 
supporters of Governor Thomas E. Dew- 
ey of New York. It was this group that 
took the nomination away from the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, and gave 
it to Mr. Eisenhower. Quite a few White 
House intimates come from the former 
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Dewey group. There is a strong suspicion 
among Middle Western Republicans that 
the Easterners are in charge of Eisen- 
hower plans. 

While Mr. Taft was alive and active as 
Senate Leader, he could blunt these 
charges and achieve a kind of unity 
among Republicans in Congress. With 
Mr. Taft gone, there is no one in Con- 
gress who can do this. Neither Speaker 
Martin nor Senator Knowland has the 
ties with all groups in Congress that 
were held by Senator Taft. 

All of this is forcing the President to 
assume political leadership himself, to 
try to mediate among the divided Re- 
publicans. 

Gradually, Republicans are wheeling 
into line back of the President’s pro- 
gram. Some are doing it reluctantly. 
They are not averse to declaring their 
independence and taking pot shots at 
the Administration. But the big push to 
enact the President’s program lies ahead. - 
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“Republican TVA” for the West 


Power and Irrigation Plan Covers 5 States 


Republicans are out to prove 
that they, too, will tame rivers, 
spend big money to meet water 
and power needs. 

Mr. Eisenhower is asking Con- 
gress to approve a billion-dollar 
plan for the Upper Colorado. It 
recalls the TVA in size, but dif- 
fers in other ways. 

This is the story of the Repub- 
licans’ plan to harness a river and 
win Western votes. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

A project to tame the Upper Colo- 
rado River, yielding electric power 
and water td irrigate 380,000 acres of 
land, is being offered by President 
Eisenhower. This plan may come to 
be known as the “Republican TVA.” 

It is going to cost 909 million dollars, 
in the initial stages, to carry out the 
river-development program that the Pres- 
ident favors. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority itself represents an investment to 
date of 1.3 billion dollars, with more 
being proposed. 

The previous Democratic Administra- 
tion at the Department of Interior had 
projected a similar plan for the Upper 
Colorado, but neglected to push it up 
to the White House level for a decision. 
The new Colorado plan has Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s personal interest and backing. 

Only part of the waters of the Colo- 
rado River is used in an area where 
water is one of the most precious of com- 
modities. 

To tame the Upper Colorado, engi- 
neers propose to build two big dams 
now, perhaps 10 eventually, thus cre- 
ating giant reservoirs. Dams will gen- 
erate electric power. The power will go 
to meet growing demands in the Upper 
Colorado basin and, as part of the West- 
ern power system, will benefit California 
too. Water impounded by the dams 
will irrigate huge areas that are now 
near-deserts. 

One of the big dams—Echo Park—will 
flood a part of the Dinosaur National 
Monument, an area of great scenic beau- 
ty. But the flooding will not harm the 
“dinosaur graveyards,” where fossil re- 
mains of prehistoric monsters are one of 
the tourist attractions of the West. 
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Much of the scenery will be un- 
changed. The lake created by the dam 
will add to the recreational possibilities 
in the area. Also, to offset the loss of 
scenery the Upper Colorado plan sets 
aside 21 million dollars to improve recre- 
ation facilities in this national-monu- 
ment area. 

Water or scenery? As the Depart- 
ment of Interior looks at it, the question 
comes down to whether water or scenery 
is more important. In an area already 
short of water, the decision was to save 
the water and alter the scenery. 

What looks like a “Republican TVA” 
is being proposed at a time when the 
Eisenhower Administration faces much 
criticisra in the West on the ground 
that it is not pressing ahead with pow- 
er and irrigation projects. The new 
Colorado plan gives the Republicans 
something to point to with pride, in 
campaign oratory. 

As now laid out; if Congress approves 
the plan, preliminary surveying will start 
next autumn on the main units, Glen 
Canyon and Echo Park dams. The map 
on page 31 shows the location of these 
two dams and of the 12 irrigation proj- 
ects that make up the first installments 
of the Upper Colorado development. 

The Glen Canyon dam will create a 
long, narrow reservoir extending 186 
miles up the Colorado River and 71 
miles up the San Juan. This will contain 
26 million acre-feet of water, or 80 per 
cent as much as Lake Mead at Hoover 
Dam, which is the world’s largest man- 
made lake. 

Water from this reservoir will be 
pumped into adjacent irrigated areas, 
and, by a complex system using both 
canals and existing small natural streams, 
the benefits of the added water in stor- 
age will reach out to irrigation projects 
many miles away. 

The Echo Park dam, to be located on 
the Green River in western Utah, will 
create a reservoir extending 63 miles up 
the Green River and 44 miles up the 
Yampa. This reservoir will contain 6.5 
million acre-feet of water when full. 

The Glen Canyon and Echo Park dams 
will add 1 million kilowatts of electric- 
power capacity to the Colorado basin’s 
resources. Some of this power will be 
used to pump irrigation water, but much 
of it will be available for industries, 
farms and cities. 

Cheap power and more water are both 
essential if the Upper Colorado area is 


to continue to develop. Its population 
had increased from 2.3 million in 1920 
to 3.7 million by 1950, and that is near 
the maximum that can be supported with 
present water and energy supplies. 

Vast deposits of oil, oil shale and phos- 
phates, and some uranium, can be ex- 
ploited when power is available. 

Differences from TVA. The new 
Colorado plan, like the Democrats’ TV A, 
is a costly and basin-wide approach to a 
rivers problems. But, as now projected, 
the Eisenhower plan is far different from 
TVA in other respects. 


THE PRESIDENT AT HOOVER DAM 
There will be more ‘‘Republican’’ dams 


There is to be no Authority, run by 
presidential appointees, supervising the 
rivers development. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is to play primarily the role of 
banker for the enterprise. 

Power developed at the new dams will 
be sold to local utility companies, to be 
marketed by them rather than by a 
federal agency. Irrigation water will go 
to local reclamation units. 

Nevertheless, the Colorado plan takes 
the Republicans deeper into the field of 
river-basin planning than before. It is a 
big venture, designed to meet long-felt 
power and water needs in the Colorado 
area. It also has the added appeal of 
looking like a political asset that will 
help attract votes throughout the West, 
where water and power are often more 
important that party labels. 
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DOES IT PAY TO BE A BACHELOR? 


It's getting so a well-to-do 
man can’t afford to go it alone. 

Taxes make it tough for the 
person who has to report his in- 
come straight—without splitting 
it first. 

Now Congress wants to give 
full income splitting to anybody 
who supports a close relative. 

For single people in upper 
brackets, a new dependent may 
pay his way in tax savings. 


The nation’s tax laws, more and 
more, are weighted on the side of the 
man supporting a family—a wife, 
child, parent, brother or sister. 

That trend in tax laws, apparent since 
1948, is carried on in the big tax-revision 
bill expected to become law this year. 

A man paying taxes on a substantial 
income is led to wonder if he can afford 
to be without a family. Bachelors, with 
only themselves to provide for, have been 
the forgotten men when tax relief has 
been passed around in recent years. 

Not many years ago, it was all the 
other way around. A married man had to 
pay very nearly as much tax as a bache- 
lor. Complaints went up that a man 
couldn't afford to take on a family. 

The change started six years ago, 
when a Republican Congress voted to 
give married couples a break by per- 
mitting them to split the family income 
for tax purposes. 

As an afterthought, Congress extended 
the. same principle to estates and gifts. 
It became accepted theory that the wife 
owned half of whatever her husband 
had, so only half of any transfer, one to 
another, would be taxable. 

Later on, Congress got to worrying 
about the:taxpayer who had no wife but 
supported a family just the same—the 
bachelor providing for his parents, the 
widow left with children. So the law was 
changed to give unmarried “heads of 
households” half the benefit of income 
splitting. 

Now, under the White House tax plan, 
Congress is set to go the rest of the way. 
A bachelor or other unmarried taxpayer 
who supports a close relative will get the 
full benefit of income splitting, just like 
a married man. 
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Taxes Still Are 


For good measure, this latest bill re- 
moves any restrictions about where the 
relative must live. Income splitting will 
be allowed even though the taxpayer 
himself lives in New York and his de- 
pendent mother stays back home in 
Iowa. 

The only one who has been left out in 
all this is the single person—bachelor, 
spinster, widow or widower—who has 
no family to support. 

The social results of this tax line that 
has been drawn against taxpayers with- 





It's the Family Man 
Who Gets the Tax Break 


(Proposed tax under Eisenhower plan) 


A married man 


orabachelor A bachelor 

Witha supporting a supporting 
net income* close relative only himself 

of: will pay: will pay: 

$5,000 $760 $944 
10,000 1,888 2,436 
15,000 3,260 4,448 
20,000 4,872 6,942 
25,000 6,724 9,796 
50,000 19,592 26,388 
100,000 52,776 66,798 


*Iincome before personal exemptions, but 
after deductions for charity, interest, etc. 











out family ties can be tremendous, once 
the facts begin to sink in. 

A glance at the table on this page will 
give you an idea of what this line means 
in practical terms. 

For a man with a moderate income, 
the tax reward for taking on a family is 
small. In higher brackets, it counts up. 

Note the $25,000 man. To a bachelor 
with that much net income—income aft- 
er the deductions allowed by tax law—the 
Government offers a tax cut of $3,072 a 
year if he gets married. That’s already in 
law. With the change now planned, it will 
be worth just as much to him to take 
his mother or father to support. 

The higher the income, the greater the 
tax saving. A widow with $50,000 a year 
can reduce her tax bill by $6,796 by 
getting married—assuming, of course, 
that the bridegroom has no income of his 
own. Now, under the new proposal, she 
will be able to accomplish the same 
thing by adopting a child. An adopted 
child counts for income splitting, just the 
same as a child by birth. 


Weighted Against Him 


To take a case involving even more 
money: A widower with $100,000 a year 
marries the housekeeper to whom he 
has been paying $5,000. He not only 
saves the $5,000 salary, but cuts his tax 
by $14,000. 

Getting married and staying married 
is being encouraged as a matter of official 
policy. Some people, looking at the tax 
figures, have concluded recently that 
two, after all, can live as cheaply as one. 

Divorce, again as a matter of policy, is 
penalized. As long as a man has a wife, 
his taxes are held down. If he loses her, 
either by death or divorce, his taxes go 
up, since he sacrifices income splitting. 

Under the new bill, couples who do 
get divorced may find it advantageous, 
so far as taxes are concerned, to divide 
the children between them. If each takes 
a child, then each will be entitled to in- 
come splitting. 

An incidental point, important to sepa- 
rated couples: The new tax plan provides 
that a husband’s payments to his wife, 
under a written separation agreement, 
will provide tax deductions for the hus- 
band—even without a court decree. The 
wife must pay taxes on the income she 
receives from the husband. 

A man left a widower already has an 
incentive to remarry. Now, with the latest 
tax proposals, he will have an alternative, 
assuming his interest is in saving tax 
money. He will be able to get the same 
tax advantage by loosening up with the 
family—taking on a close relative to 
support. 

In that connection, the Government 
is a little fussy about who is a close 
relative. Under the new tax bill, a tax- 
payer will qualify for income splitting if 
he supports his children, parents, a 
brother or sister. It will not be enough 
to support a grandparent, nephew, niece, 
uncle or aunt. 

Since an adopted child will quality a 
taxpayer for income splitting, a widow 
or spinster who longs for a child may 
find that she actually can save money by 
adopting one. If the foster mother works, 
she will be allowed to take a tax deduc- 
tion for part of the cost of providing 
daytime care for the child. 

People alone in the world are the 
ones who take the brunt of the Govern- 
ment’s high tax rates. The rewards, so far 
as taxes are concerned, go to the man 
with a family. That’s official policy, which 
is continued and emphasized by the 
latest tax changes. 
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+ PLASTIC TAPE in a 
rainbow of colors 
















Lane marking colors you can roll on like magic 
...let your trucks wheel over them right 
away! “Scotch” Brand Plastic Tape No. 471 
revolutionizes lane marking—and no wonder! 
It sticks at a touch to any clean, dry surface, 
lasts up to 2 years, is unaffected by acids, 
greases, salts, and common commercial sol- 
vents. Eight easy-to-match colors let you put 
down ‘“‘code”’ markings for every purpose. For 
complete information and free test sample, just 
write on your letterhead to Dept. US-44. 


APE... one of 
PRESSURE- 
SENSITIVE 
TAPES 






REG. US. PAT OFF. 









The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trademarks of Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minnesota. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N. Y. In 
Canada: London, Ontario, Canada. 





LOOK what 


you can do 
with it! 





MARK PARKING AREAS and travel 
aisles. “Scotch” Brand Plastic Tape 
No. 471 adheres to concrete, wood, 
painted or composition surfaces. Needs 
no special equipment to apply. 





DEFINE STORAGE zones and traffic 
limits. A variety of colors can be used 
to identify different areas. Standard 
widths are 2 to 4 inches. Special widths 


_ available on request. 





IDENTIFY FIRE STATIONS, emergency 
equipment locations. Mark danger 
areas, low clearance passages, and 
concealed obstacles. Symbols are easy 
to create (use.as many colors as you 
need) and are ready for traffic im- 
mediately after tape is applied. 





SET TRAFFIC PATTERNS to avoid fixed 
equipment; delimit work areas. 
“Scotch” Brand Plastic Tape No. 471 
resists wear and abrasions, is long- 
lasting in even the heaviest traffic 
and manufacturing areas. 























Luo, Oty Price 


If a motorist wanted to make the move to Cadillac solel 
for the car’s prestige—he would most certainly be justi ' 


fied in doing so. For the Cadillac car has never stood 
so high in public esteem as it does today—and_ the 
rewards which grow out of this unprecedented accept 
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ance comprise the rarest and greatest satisfactions it 
all motordom. 








There is, for instance, the inescapable feeling of pridi 
that comes with ownership of so distinguished and 
beloved a possession .. . the wonderful sense of well: 
being that comes from having reached a point of achieve-; 
ment where you can enjoy one of the world’s most 





sought-after manufactured products . . . and the mar | 
velous feeling of confidence and self-esteem that is found | 
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Hm PRESTIGE 


in the respect and admiration universally accorded the 


usti( owner of a Cadillac car. Those who presently enjoy 
tool, these unique Cadillac virtues will tell you that they are, 


the 
sept 
sil 


rridt 
and 


vell- 


in themselves, worth the car’s whole purchase price. 
Of course, most motorists would hesitate to take such 
a step purely for their personal edification. But in 
Cadillae’s case, this wonderful prestige is actually a 
“bonus”, se to speak—an extra dividend that comes 
with every Cadillac car, in addition to its breath-taking 
styling, its magnificent performance, its superlative 


eve, luxury and its remarkable economy. 
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Have you seen and driven the 1954 Cadillac? If you 


nar} haven’t, then you've a truly wonderful adventure await- 


und 


ing you—and one that you should postpone no longer. 
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GENERAL METALS 


for “quality-controlled” 
castings and forgings a 


For the past quarter century General Metals has served western 


Ganaiel Mbndis Ghonbiles dendinas” entilty- industry in the production of high-grade “quality-controlled”’ 
controlled" steel, iron and non-ferrous castings and forgings. Over this period there has been constant 
castings in any shape, size or material. expansion and advancement in methods, equipment and facilities. 

Today, General Metals’ nine modern plants are recognized as the 
The finest in press, drop Gad upset forg- largest and best equipped in the west, strategically located for 
ings fromiall types of forgeable materials service to manufacturers and branch operations. 


are produted by General Metals. 


If you are looking West, or already manufacturing in the West, 
investigate how General Metals can simplify your castings and 
forgings problems. Your inquiry will receive our prompt attention. 








GENERAL METALS CORPORATION — | 


Subsidiary of TRANSAMERICA CORPORATION LAA 4 « 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 18th & FLORIDA STREETS »* SAN FRANCISCO 10, CALIFORNIA 





| 
ADEL DIVISION © Aircraft, Industrial & Marine Hydraulics . . . Plants at Burbank, Calif.; Huntington, W. Va. | 
ENTERPRISE DIVISION © Marine & Stationary Diesels, Oil Burners, Food Process Equipment...Plants at San Francisco,Calif. 
PACIFIC FITTINGS DIVISION © Pipe Fittings, Couplings, Nipples . . . Plants at San Francisco & Hollydale, Calif. 
METALS DIVISION ¢ Foundry & Forge Products . . . Plants at Oakland & Los Angeles, Calif.; Houston, Texas 








Hydraulics + Line Supports »« Diesel Engines «+ Process Machinery + Oil Burners « Castings & Forgings * Pipe Fittings 
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HOW TO WIN WAR IN INDOCHINA 


Modern Tactics—Psychology—More Planes and Men 


Can the Communists actually be defeated 
in Indochina without direct U.S. intervention? 

That question becomes more and more cru- 
cial as the casualties are counted at Dien- 
bienphu and the French prepare to deal at 
Geneva. 

If the French cannot really win, signs now 
are that U.S. will be forced to take over. 


SAIGON, Indochina 


Victory over the Communists in Indo- 
china is far from the impossible task that 
French politicians and defeatists have 
made it out to be. : 

This war can be won, militarily and 
politically, without direct U.S.  inter- 
vention and without GI’s being thrown 
into the jungle-swampland battles. But 
it will require a will to win and greater 
imagination, more flexibility and far 
greater willingness to face realities than 
the French have shown thus far. 

That is the conclusion being reached 
at this time by experienced American 
military men on the scene in Indochina. 
Their considered views, in detail, are 
laid out for you in what follows. 


As things shape up now in Indochina, 
the American observers say, the Com- 
munist Viet Minh cannot drive the 
French into the sea. Unless Communist 
China intervenes, or the French make 
massive, unexpected mistakes, the Reds 
are at the peak of their strength. 

But at Geneva, or in subsequent 
political negotiations and maneuvers, the 
Communists could easily win a bloodless 
victory. An armistice in the near future, 
“free” elections or even a plebiscite to 
determine French-Vietnamese relations 
of the future, would be disastrous to the 
non-Communists here. Indochina then 
would be a ripe plum, ready to fall into 
the Communist lap whenever the Reds 
are ready. In that event, all of South- 
west Asia probably would fall. 


The uncensored views of American military 
men on the scene, on whether U.S. participa- 
tion is essential, are given for the first time. 

These U.S. experts were interviewed at 
length in Indochina by Robert P. Martin, a 
regional editor for U.S. News & World Report 
and a veteran war correspondent in Asia. His 
report follows. 


The cease-fire demanded by India, as 
these Americans see it, makes no sense 
whatever, militarily or politically. In 
this curious war, each side surrounds 
the other. There are no firm battle lines, 
as in Korea. It would be impossible to 
delineate any demilitarized zones, or to 
determine what areas each side should 
control. 

The Communist Viet Minh has some 
control over 60 per cent of the country, 
and exercises nominal control over 25 
per cent of the population. A cease-fire 
would give them freedom to proselyte 
and propagandize. It would destroy the 
Vietnamese campaign, just now getting 
under way, to wean support from the 


Reds. 


(Continued on page 38) 





VIETNAMESE TROOPS IN ACTION 


~—French Embassy Press & Info. Div. 


They fight best when they fight in the name of Vietnam 
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You Save Time and Money 


ON CATALOGS, PRICE LISTS, PARTS! 
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* any time 


Get your catalogs, price lists, parts 
lists, directories and indexes out 
faster, more accurately. Save 

time and money. 
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* any size 
Make your reproductions larger, 
smaller or same size. Include 
illustrations, headings, etc., too. 
Many forms of office and 
commercial reproduction. 


* fast and easy 


Save time and expense of type 
setting. Your typewriter is your 
compositor. Each line typed on 
individual card. Only lines 
affected need be changed. 


* in your office 


Always under your control and 
available for reference or use. 
Compactly filed. Protective . 
envelopes keep them clean. Send 
for complete information today. 
Write Department 203. 
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A plebiscite to determine French-Viet- 
namese relationships in the future, more- 
over, would almost certainly result in a 
French defeat. The Vietnamese would 
choose complete independence, outside 
of the French Union. In the end, this 
would require withdrawal of French 
Union forces, bringing a collapse of the 
anti-Communist front and take-over by 
the Communists. 

Winning the war, as the U.S. military 
experts see it, will require a basic change 
in French attitudes and a new will to 
win. It will require a real mobilization 
of military effort. The ceiling on the air 
force in Indochina must be lifted, to 
give the French a few hundred more 
pilots and the ground crews to keep the 
planes flying. Lieut. Gen. Henri-Eugene 
Navarre, the French commander, will 





growing mass of man power brings with 
it new headaches. 

There is a desperate shortage of 
trained officers and noncoms. General 
Hinh’s battalion commanders are most) 
27 to 29 years of age. One is 23. Fifty 
thousand trained, veteran native troops 
are still serving in the French Union 
forces and General Hinh hopes that most 
of these will be released to form cadres 
for the national army. But the French 
say they still need these experienced 
soldiers to hold the dikes in the combat 
areas. 

Training procedures have been hap- 
hazard. Frenchmen assigned to training 
schools have had little interest in their 
work or were about to be sent back to 
France. On the firing range, you can 
still see recruits firing a BAR (automatic 


oe 


-French Embassy Press & Info. Div. 


NAPALM BOMB SETS THE JUNGLE ABLAZE 
Destruction has been terrific, but not decisive 


need the additional nine battalions of 
French Union forces he has demanded. 

Moreover, the French will have to ac- 
cept the fact that more French lives will 
be lost, if offensive operations are to be 
undertaken during the 1954-55 winter 
fighting season. 

Key to winning the war in Indochina 
is felt to be the new Vietnamese national 
army. Had the French been wise, they 
would have started building this force 
six years ago. Instead, they waited until 
the war was almost lost. About 18 months 
ago, they began training a few bat- 
talions composed entirely of Vietnamese, 
then speeded up the process as the mili- 
tary situation worsened. 

Now Gen. Nguyen Van Hinh, the 
Vietnamese Chief of Staff, has an army of 
218,000 men, of whom 40,000 are “aux- 
iliaries.” By the end of 1954, General 
Hinh will have 330,000 men. But this 


rifle) with the bullets hitting the ground 
15 feet ahead. 

Now, after months of argument, the 
Vietnamese are in charge of their own 
schools. That has resulted in some new 
problems—for example, a 40-year-old 
French major is serving under an ex- 
subordinate, a 26-year-old Vietnamese 
lieutenant colonel. Nevertheless, there 
is greater dash and vigor in the schools 
than existed two months ago. 

There is a need now for a big develop- 
ment of “detachements d’intervention,” 
local attack units used in offensives 
against Communist Viet Minh bands. 

In addition, there is a need for more 
local militia, or “minute men,” who work 
as farmers by day and soldiers by night. 
Their job is to fight delaying battles 
against the Communists, to hide or de- 
stroy the supplies the Reds need, to pro- 
tect young men against being conscripted 
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by the enemy. These are tactics the Com- 
munists have used effectively in the past 
and there is no reason, the Americans 
believe, why they should not be em- 
ployed on a wider scale by the Viet- 
namese. 

The French, meanwhile, are described 
as still using World War I methods of 
logistics, planning and operations, in 
many ways. This, apparently, is the price 
they are paying for early defeat in 
World War II. The French gained little 
of the experience that other armies did 
after France fell in 1940. One example: 
Their air force refuses to make strikes 
in certain sectors because of heavy enemy 
flak. The French ground commanders 
have not yet learned to co-ordinate ar- 
tillery fire on flak batteries to keep enemy 
gun crews under cover during an air 
strike. 

In a few sectors, French commanding 
officers, weary and dispirited after years 
of war, no longer even visit their combat 
battalions. In one area, the “CO” had 
not visited his men for six months. They 
were ill-disciplined, their weapons filthy 
and uncared-for. 

The top French leaders, including 
General Navarre, are widely accused by 
the Americans of being still afraid of a 
war of movement. They resist requests 
to reduce garrisons in a defensive zone 
to provide men for a sudden thrust be- 
hind the enemy lines. At least two French 
general officers in Indochina weep co- 
piously over the chances they have 
missed because they could not get the 
go-ahead signal from higher head- 
quarters. 

The big struggle that lies ahead is 
for possession of the Red River delta, 
with its strategic food-producing area, 
its large man power and its vital coast 
line. Communists now have about 70,000 
irregulars, most of them excellent  sol- 
diers, in this area. The French believe 
that a mopping-up drive here, with 
powerful forces, would compel the Com- 
munists to commit several of their seven 
regular divisions to the struggle—a strug- 
gle the French say they would welcome 
as an opportunity to liquidate the enemy 
with superior firepower. 

But a victory in the delta would not 
end the war. The Communist Viet Minh 
would be pushed up against the borders 
of China, where it would be relatively 
easy for them to get supplies. And no one 
in Indochina believes that there is suffi- 
cient force to seal off the China border. 
Yet the highways there are few and far 
apart, and the French, conceivably, 
could control them. In that case, Com- 
munists would continue to get supplies 
and equipment from China, but probably 
not in quantities sufficient to give them 
any edge over the French. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Partners in Progress... 


“Salt pumped from vast deposits beneath the shores of White 
Lake, near Lake Michigan, will be processed into chlorine, 
caustic soda and hydrogen at our new $12,000,000 Montague 
plant. These chemicals are widely used in the manufacture of 
other chemicals, pulp and paper, 
plastics, textiles, petroleum prod- 
ucts, pharmaceuticals, and many 
other consumer goods. 













“We feel that this new plant great- 
ly strengthens our position in the 
chemical processing field, and is 
indeed evidence of our faith in the 
future of American industry.” 


Mr. R. L. Murray, President, 
Hooker Electrochemical Company 


& re ‘ 


The Hooker Sivtdsdahscahesl Company’s plant, Montague, Mich., 
designed jointly by Ferguson and Hooker and built by Ferguson. 
It requires specialized skill on the part of a manufacturer to 
transform ordinary salt brine into useful chemicals. It also 
takes specialized skill and experience for a builder to trans- 
late efficiently the complex plans for today’s chemical plant 
into an economical production facility. The new Hooker Elec- 
trochemical Company’s plant, which stands on a 500-acre site 
and comprises eight major structures, is an excellent example 
of teamwork between client and builder. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Ferguson Bldg., Cleveland, Phone TOwer 1-6400 e NEW YORK: 19 Rector 

Street e HOUSTON: 2620 S. Main St. e CHICAGO: 1 N. LaSalle Bldg. e LOS ANGELES: 411 West 

5th St. @ CINCINNATI: 826 Enquirer Bldg. e SAN FRANCISCO: 74 New Montgomery St. 
ATLANTA: 86 Forsyth St. e MONTREAL: 1015 Dominion Sq. Bldg. 
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There's a Vari-Typer model to meet 
every printing and mimeographing 
need...from a mimeographed flyer to a 
complete catalogue, booklet, or com- 
plicated business forms. Hundreds of 
instantly changeable printer-style 
type faces plus automatically evened 
left and right 
printing and mimeographing look like 
printer-set jobs. Your own office 
typist operates Vari-Typer with ease! 
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During his recent visit to Indochina, 
French Defense Minister René Pleven 
said he did not believe the Viet Minh 
Communists would ever surrender. In a 
sense, as the American observers see it, 
he was right. Few of the hard-core Com- 
munists would give up the battle except 
under instructions from Peiping or Mos- 
cow. But the political forces that will 
keep these Communists fighting are 
not considered powerful enough, in 
themselves, to hold the non-Communist 
supporters of the Communist Viet Minh. 
And once these begin to drift away, es- 
pecially the non-Communist intellectuals 
and professional men, the Communist 
menace could well be reduced to man- 
ageable proportions. 

In the final analysis, the Americans 
say, this is a War for the loyalty of the 


people, and the side that secures that 
loyalty will win. 

Up to now, both the French-Viet- 
namese and the Communist Viet Minh 
have demanded loyalty, plus rice, taxes, 
labor and sons for their armies. The Com- 
munists forced tens of thousands of 
civilians to tear up and mine roads, or 
transport supplies in the marshes and 
across the mountains. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of noncombatants have been killed, 
wounded, or burned by napalm bombs. 
But the natives have survived, and their 
loyalties are still not final. 

“Pacification” and “security” are the 
guideposts for obtaining their support, 
as far as anti-Communists are concerned. 
The job, however, has to be done by na- 
tive Vietnamese forces, rather than the 
French, to secure real loyalty from those 
who had previously supported the Com- 
munists. But the Vietnamese will not 


fight for the French wholeheartedly 
against the Reds. They will fight only 
for their own country, Vietnam. 

Experience has demonstrated that, if 
the Vietnamese can guarantee security 
in an area, the people will support them, 
at first diffidently but later with whole- 
hearted enthusiasm. 

Refugee camps already are filled with 
men, women and children who have left 
Communist-held areas to seek asylum 
with Vietnamese forces. They fled for 
many reasons—shortages of medical sup- 
plies, lack of food and clothing, ruthless 
conscription by the Communist forces, 
and occasionally because of a genuine 
rebellion against harsh Communist con- 
trols. 

When the Vietnamese natives believe 
that the Vietnamese Army cannot guaran- 


“ -F rench Embassy Press ry Info, Div, 
RECRUITS GET MACHINE-GUN TRAINING 
French instruction has sometimes been sloppy 


tee their security, on the other hand, they 
are sullen and un-co-operative. The Reds 
are adept at reprisals against “collabo- 
rators with the enemy” after they reoc- 
cupy a village. 

In many areas, the local anti-Com- 
munist “defense units,” hastily recruited 
and equipped, folded ignominiously 
when the Communist Viet Minh _re- 
turned from their hideouts. Admin- 
istrative units set up by the French 
have broken down completely under 
pressure when the Army did not con- 
tinue to occupy the area. Communists 
pride themselves on being able to con- 
trol an entire village with two “activists” 
—undercover agents. But the Vietnamese 
have not yet produced men of similar 
caliber. 

In a situation such as this, the Ameri- 
cans believe, soundly conceived psycho- 
logical warfare could be decisive. The 
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U.S. already has sent two French officers 
and several Vietnamese to psychological- 
warfare schools. A “psy-war” program, 
in fact, was fully prepared and sub- 
mitted to General Navarre. He threw 
it in the wastebasket, muttering: “This 
is war, not a damned tea party.” 

In both Malaya and the Philippines, 
appeals and promises of immunity from 
prosecution are made to individuals, not 
to the mass. Personal and family ties are 
exploited to reach the nonprofessional 
Communist supporter. The same _pro- 
gram, U.S. experts say, could be 
adopted in Indochina, where Viet Minh 
supporters who are not out-and-out Com- 
munists are well known to the authorities. 
Trius far, the French have vetoed this 
idea. 

Many of these non-Communists on the 
Communist side are now susceptible to 
persuasion. War-weariness may be great- 
er in the Viet Minh Communist-held 
areas than in the anti-Red areas. The 
peasants forced to support the Com- 
munists have few of even the very minor 
comforts of life available on this side of 
the fluid front. 

In China during the critical days of 
1947-48, millions of peasants swung to 
the side of the Communists because they 
were weary of war and thought the Com- 
munists ultimately would win. By joining 
the Reds, they expected to hasten the day 
of peace when they could once again till 
their lands free from the terrors of war. 
In Indochina, there is no firm belief that 
the Communists can win, and the war- 
weariness that helped the Communists in 
China is driving many Vietnamese to the 
anti-Communist side. 

This exodus might swell to a sizable 
stream if there were a political-economic 
structure on the anti-Communist side 
that could command the respect and sup- 
port of the Vietnamese. A onetime Com- 
munist official, who rebelled against Ho 
Cai Minh only after he was convinced 
the Viet Minh was under indirect control 
of Moscow, shrugged his shoulders and 
said hopelessly: “Many of the non-Com- 
munist nationalists would desert Ho if 
they only had something to look up to 
on this side.” 

As one American said: “The French 
can't win for losing,” because the only 
way they can win a victory—and_ they 
can do it now—is to build up Vietnam, its 
Army and its Government, to the point 
were the natives themselves are instru- 
mental in winning the war. When that 
happens, the French stand to lose in 
Indochina much of what they have been 
fighting for, a highly profitable pro- 
tectorate. 

But if the French try for a compro- 
mise peace, as the Americans see it, the 
war will have been lost in Paris and 
Geneva, not in Indochina. 
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How movies help GULF dealers 
make service-selling a big success 


When your products are sold through 
thousands of outlets throughout the 
country, keeping dealers up to date on 
product improvements and selling 
methods can be expensive and time- 
consuming. The Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion, however, has found that this 
problem can be easily and economi- 
cally solved through movies. 


Easier, faster, cheaper 


“Since we switched to movies, train- 
ing our dealers is easier, faster, and 
cheaper,’ says a company executive. 
“And attendance at dealer meetings 
has improved. 

“Movies make our training pro- 
gram more effective, too. Sales points 
are neatly tucked into the script so 
that they are convincing and easy to 
remember. And the movies graphi- 
cally demonstrate how the dealer can 
make service pay off in profits. As.a 
result, our customers get better serv- 
ice...and product sales are increased.”’ 


Trouble-free projection 
Kodascope Pageant Sound Projectors 


help to assure the success of this film 
program for Gulf. Gulf merchandis- 
ing managers like Pageants because 
of their trouble-free performance, 
lightweight portability, and easy op- 
eration. 

Pageants deliver more dependable 
service because they are designed to 
eliminate the chief cause of projector 
breakdowns—improper lubrication. 
They are permanently pre-lubricated 
right at the factory. And on/y Koda- 
scope Pageant Sound Projectors have 
this important feature! 


Ask for a demonstration 


Every day, progressive companies like 
Gulf switch to movies to increase sell- 
ing efficiency. Chances are they can 
mean added sales power and lower 
selling costs in your business, too. 

To meet your most exacting require- 
ments, there are six Kodascope Pag- 
eant 16mm. Sound Projector models 
—priced from $375. Ask your Kodak 
Audio-Visual Dealer for a free dem- 
onstration or mail the handy coupon 
for full details. 


Price subject to change without notice. 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, vez. 8-v, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer, complete information on 
Kodascope 16mm. Pageant Sound Projectors. 
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Europe Keeps Foothold in Americas 
Irritations Rising Around Old World Colonies 


American lands under Euro- 
pean management suddenly are 
turning out to be more than just 
tourist attractions. 

Latin-American nations, look- 
ing for more real estate, want 
all European colonies liquidated. 
Moscow Communists, out to get 
control close to U.S., are gather- 
ing followers in the colonies. 

Even U.S. officials, taking a 
new look at Europe’s American 
properties, find them bigger, 
more dangerous than they 
thought. 


CARACAS, Venezuela 

The state of affairs inside European 
colonial possessions in the Americas is 
becoming a matter of serious concern 
to the United States. 

All Latin-American countries are 
united in a public demand that European 
colonies in this Hemisphere be elimi- 
nated, the sooner the better. And Mos- 
cow Communism is growing so rapidly in 
colonies close to the Panama Canal that 
U.S. security is involved. 

The U.S. abstained from voting in the 
Inter-American Conference here in Cara- 
cas when 19 Latin-American govern- 
ments asked an end to Europe’s colonies. 
But the action has led U.S. officials to 
take a new look at the European em- 
pires in the Americas. 

Their findings are a surprise even to 
many U.S. officials. Idea that the Euro- 
pean colonies are only tourist play- 
grounds, tiny and unimportant remains 
of old empires, is going out. 

These colonial empires cover a land 
area three times the size of Great Britain, 
18 times the size of the Netherlands. If 
you include Greenland, Denmark’s icy 
colony, the total area of the American 
colonies is larger than the whole of Eu- 
rope without Russia. Canada, a self-gov- 
erning member of the British Common- 
wealth, is left out of these calculations. 

Population of the European-held areas 
totals more than 3.5 million. The colo- 
nies themselves extend from Greenland, 
in the Arctic, to the British Falkland 
Islands, a crown colony claimed by 
Argentina. The most-populated areas, 
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however, are those shown in the map on 
this page. They lie in the heart of a region 
vital to the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere and of the U.S. 

Government in these colonies is large- 
ly a European monopoly. Devices for 
native participation vary widely. There is 
a large amount of local autonomy in 
some, notably in the major British pos- 
sessions. In others, notably in French 
possessions that are classed as “over- 
seas departments” of France itself, 
there is more self-government on paper 
than in fact. Whatever the form of local 
government, the final power lies in Eu- 
rope. 

The European nations with holdings 
in the Americas are Great Britain, 
France, the Netherlands and Denmark. 

Britain’s holdings are the largest in 
terms of population and resources. Brit- 
ish possessions on the American conti- 
nent include British Guiana and British 
Honduras. In British Guiana—rich in 
bauxite, the ore of aluminum—the Lon- 
don Government recently suspended the 
colony’s constitution and landed troops 


from British warships to oust a_left- 
wing, pro-Communist Government. 

In British Honduras, too, Communists 
are so active that the colony’s British 
Governor has recently been given emer- 
gency powers. Elections, scheduled for 
April, may be postponed while Britain 
looks into the reports of Communist in- 
fluence in the colony’s major party simi- 
lar to that in British Guiana. 

In Jamaica, an island of a million and 
a half people, both the British-appointed 
Governor General and the elected native 
Chief Minister are issuing public warn- 
ings of Communist activity among 
sugarworkers. 

Lesser British possessions, the smaller 
islands of the Caribbean and Bermuda, 
report few Communists and look to the 
U.S. for the tourist business that keeps 
many of them going. But London, as 
well as Washington, recognizes the grow- 
ing threat of Moscow-directed Com- 
munism in an area vital to U.S. defenses. 

Dutch colonies in the Americas are 
second in population and importance to 
the British. Wartime promises by the 
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Netherlands Government that the Dutch 
islands and Dutch Guiana were to get 
“union” with the mother country have yet 
to be executed. Talks have bogged down. 

The Dutch islands, notably Curacao 
and Aruba, are fully developed as refin- 
ing centers for Venezuela’s oil and for 
shipping and trade. Living standards of 
the islands’ 170,000 people are high 
compared to those on other Caribbean 
islands. Dutch Guiana, which supplies 
about 65 per cent of the bauxite from 
which the U.S. gets its aluminum, has a 
population of 230,000. Communist ac- 
tivity in the Dutch possessions is minor. 

The French possessions in the Amer- 
icas, save for the tiny islands of Saint 
Pierre and Miquelon of Newfoundland, 
are officially not colonies at all, but as 
much a part of the French nation as the 
city of Paris. Actually, the French West 
Indies, notably Martinique and Guade- 
loupe, are colonial in character, with im- 
poverished sugarworkers leaning toward 
Communist leadership. French Guiana, 
although the penal colony of Devil's 
Island has been abolished, remains the 
most underdeveloped and least popu- 
lated of the three Guianas. 

The question of loya'ties of the French 
West Indies gave the U.S. serious trou- 
ble in World War II. After the French 
collapse in Europe, although public senti- 
ment in the islands favored the “Free 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The Men Who Move 
The Goods 





Apitisi’s SAUNDERS 


Good neighbor 
to a hungry press 


Down from Canada comes most of the 
newsprint used in the United States today. 
A steady supply is shipped across the 
border by such firms as Toronto’s Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, Ltd. Abitibi 
relies on J. A. Saunders to see that Amer- 
ica’s hungry presses receive their news- 
print promptly. Trafficman 
Saunders, in turn, relies on Wabash as a 
direct, fast-moving carrier. 


orders 


“With newspapers running up to ten edi- 
tions daily,” says Mr. Saunders, “we 
cannot risk delay in newsprint shipments. 
This calls for dependable transportation, 
and we find it in Wabash service. Wabash 
figures heavily in our routing.” 


The Canadian trackage of the Wabash 
lies north and east of the road’s main line 
in America’s Midwest. It adds versatility 
to a road that serves on-line shippers in 
such cities as Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Des Moines, Omaha and 
St. Louis; off-line shippers everywhere. 
Wabash representatives in 45 cities have 
the facts! 
P. A. Spiegelberg 


Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Lovis 1, Missouri 
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French,” the colonial authorities held 
the islands for the Vichy Government, 
then collaborating with Nazi Germany. 

Large amounts of French gold were 
stored on Martinique and 140,000 tons 
of French merchant shipping, in addi- 
tion to a number of French warships, was 
kept in the islands. U.S. naval and air 
patrols had to keep watch to prevent the 
Nazis from using the islands as a clandes- 
tine base for German submarines oper- 
ating off the U.S. coasts. The Vichy 
admiral in command left the islands only 
in 1943 after the U.S. blockaded the 
islands from all outside supplies. 

Lessons of World War Il now are 
recalled by U.S. officials. The point is 
made that the European colonies of the 
Americas may be developed, under the 
noses of their European rulers, as cen- 
ters of Communism that neither the U. S. 
nor the Latin-American republics can 
touch. U.S. officials are concerned, too, 
about what might happen if the mother 
countries in Europe were taken over by 
governments unfriendly to the U.S. 
There are fears that in a future war the 
European colonies, once again, may 
prove to be a threat to U.S. security. 

Latin-American complaints about the 
colonies, however, are based rather on 
national pride and a desire for real estate 
than on worries about security. 

Argentina, which presented the anti- 
colony resolution adopted at Caracas, has 
claims against Britain. The Argentine 
Government wants not only the sparsely 
inhabited Falkland Islands off the Ar- 
gentine coast, but also the uninhabited 
British-owned South Shetland Islands 
and the South Orkneys. The Falklands 
are of value only as a whaling station; 
the other islands are of no known value. 

Chile and Argentina together claim 
the whole of the Antarctic continent to 
the south of their shores, an area ex- 
plored largely by the British. Two years 
ago, a British naval expedition destroyed 
an Argentine hut near a British landing 
strip in the Antarctic and sent two Ar- 
gentines back to their country. Argen- 
tina protested vigorously, but the British 
called the incident “an armed incursion” 
and, moreover, “a nuisance.” 

Venezuela, also an ardent opponent of 
European colonies in the Americas, 
would like a slice of the neighboring Gui- 
anas—British, Dutch and French. They 
contain undeveloped deposits of dia- 
monds, gold, bauxite and other minerals. 

Brazil, although in possession of vast 
undeveloped areas of its own, is in a po- 
sition to claim a piece of the Guianas, too. 

Guatemala is a veteran opponent of 
European colonialism because it wants 
British Honduras. The quarrel dates from 
the days when British pirates operated 
out of the area where woodcutters from 
British Jamaica had settled, though Spain 


claimed it. This controversy reached a 
boiling point just before World War II. 
U.S. then persuaded both sides to quit 
squabbling for the duration of the war. 
Britain now keeps a token force of troops 
in British Honduras to prevent a Guate- 
malan grab. 

Mexico is involved, too, through its 
claims to the northern part of British 
Honduras, contiguous to virtually un- 
developed Mexican territory. 

In addition to these claims based on 
self-interest, there is a sort of Hemi- 
sphere nationalism among Latin-Ameri- 
can nations, a feeling that the very 
existence of colonies implies that Latin 
America is a backward area. 

The U.S., caught in the middle of a 
squabble between Latin-American neigh- 
bors and European allies, sidestepped the 
colonial issue at the Caracas Conference 
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DUTCH STATUE IN CURACAO 


“Home rule’’ sentiment grows 


by a refusal to vote. U.S. ground was 
that the Conference could not take up 
the question at a meeting where the 
colonial powers were not represented. 

There are signs that Latin-American 
governments now may ask for a confer- 
ence at which the European colonial 
powers are represented. 

Chief worry for the U.S. is that Eu- 
ropean nations are inclined to take a 
more serious view of Communism taan 
the Latin-American governments that 
want their colonies. Britain is moving 
against Communist influence in Britisa 
Honduras, while Guatemala, which 
wants British Honduras, has a left-wing 
Government that often appears to be 
influenced by Moscow. U.S., in any 
case, now is undertaking a new and se- 
rious study of its policy toward the Eu- 
ropean colonial empires in the Americas. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON. ...STOCKHOLM.... 





>> In London, the Conservatives, not the Socialists, are now favored to rule 
Britain far beyond the end of 1954, even if Prime Minister Churchill does step 
out soon. The Socialists are given very little chance of an early comeback. 
That's the latest consensus of London's top political analysts. They are 
impressed by the way Churchill's party has gained strength while in office. 


>> Churchill, at 79, faces this unusual situation: 
Churchill's followers in the House of Commons say privately he is too old 
for active leadership. A private poll found at least half the Conservative M.P.'s 
taking this view. Conservative popularity throughout Britain is nevertheless 
increasing. There's been a swing to the Conservatives in recent by-elections. 
So, while Churchill's age doesn't seem to worry the voters, it does give 
Churchill's lieutenants concern about the Conservative Party's future. 








>> When you look at the record..... 
~ Churchill's majority, won at the general election in 1951, has been only 17 
seats in Commons. For a British Government, this is a risky majority. 

There's always the danger that by-elections, held to fill vacancies, will 
whittle a slim majority away. Instead: In 30 by-elections since 1951, Churchill's 
party has retained all its seats. And it has even taken, one seat away from the 
opposition, something no British party in power has done for 30 years. 

Moreover: So far this year, Conservatives have been winning by-elections 
with a higher percentage of the total vote than they got in 195l. 

The swing, that is, is toward the Right, not the Left, in Britain. 

This swing, if continued into a general election, could mean a fat majority 
of 100 seats for the Conservative Party in the House of Commons. 








>> It's not hard to see why British voters lean toward the Conservatives. 

Jobs are plentiful. Unemployment is at a minimun. 

kind of rationing is near. Meat rationing ends in July. This will be the 
last of the controls that were first imposed 15 years ago. 

New cars are finally coming into the market for British buyers. 

TV sets are easier to get hold of. 

New homes--promised at a rate of 300,000 yearly--are exceeding this goal. 

Private enterprise, under a Conservative Government, has won back freedoms 
it had lost under a Labor Government. Steel is gradually being denationalized. 








>> It's true there are complaints about the high cost of living in Britain. 
This is a pet issue of Labor politicians. But, so far, Conservative publicists 
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have been effective in showing how wage increases have kept pace with prices. 
The Conservatives have been lucky, also, in having a Minister of Labor who 
manages to keep on good terms with the unions despite their Socialist leanings. 
Perhaps the simplest way to explain the swing toward the Conservatives, 
according to a Conservative spokesman, is this: "People are earning, eating, 
buying, building, growing and saving more than they did under Socialism." 


>> Internal split in the Labor Party helps the Conservatives, too. 

Clement Attlee, Labor's leader, can't always control his left-wingers. 

Aneurin Bevan, left-winger pushing hard to succeed Attlee, keeps the party 
stirred up by opposing U.S. policies, including German rearmament. 

This gives the Conservatives a handy opening to chide Labor politicians 
about their internal confusion, and maybe add to it. 

The Laborites, hurt by Conservative gains, have quit talking so much about 
socializing industry, now talk about bigger pensions and subsidies. But, since 
the Conservatives naven't cut welfare spending much, voters seem unimpressed. 











>> Chief uncertainty in British politics right now is when Sir Winston will 
retire. Nobody but Sir Winston really knows, and he isn't telling. 

London guesses--but doesn't know for sure--that Churchill will quit after 
Queen Elizabeth comes home in May, and turn his job over to Anthony Eden. 

London hears that Eden may call a general election this autumn, in hope of 
fattening the Conservative majority. Legally, he could wait until 1956. 

Only sure things in the British political situation, however, are these: 
The tide now favors the Conservatives. Churchill's course, so long as he lives, 
will be charted only by Churchill. And he delights in surprises. . 











>> Neutral Sweden is on the verge of stretching its neutrality a bit to cover 

a defense deal with Norway, U.S. ally and member of the North Atlantic Pact. 

The deal, to be financed jointly by Sweden and Norway, is to build storage 
facilities for oil at Trondheim, Norway, improve Trondheim's harbor, build an 
oil pipe line 75 miles across Norway to Sweden, and later add to rail facilities. 

Sweden's idea is to have access to a reliable fuel Supply and an open port 
on the Atlantic, in case the Baltic is sealed off by Russia, as it would be in 
wartime. In World War II, Sweden had trouble getting supplies via the Baltic. 

Effect of the deal, however Swedish diplomats dress it up, will be to tie 
Sweden into the North Atlantic defense system. 








>> For the Swedes, the advantage of a reliable supply line and an open port 
outweighs any departure from the traditional policy of neutrality. 

For the Allies, Sweden's link with Norway, in effect, increases Allied power 
by a strong Air Force, a well-trained Army and Navy, a modern defense setup. 

Swedish-Norwegian negotiations, soon to start, will take time. There will 
be haggling over who pays how much. But the odds strongly favor a deal. 

Moscow protests are expected. Stockholm's mood is to ignore them. 








>> In Britain, a new peacetime use for atomic energy has turned up--plumbing. 
An atomic scientist, though no plumber, volunteered to locate a leak in t 3 
water mains at Yeldham, Essex. After putting a pellet of radioactive material 
in the mains, in no time at all he found the leak with a Geiger counter. 
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Cover Every Base 


The right man — with the right answer, at the 
right place, at the right time — lands the contract. 
Beechcrafts enable busy executives to cover every 
base of activity — and still handle necessary office 


routine, with more time at home, too. 


Dependence upon outmoded means of executive 


travel can be costly. Beechcrafts slash travel time 
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as much as 75 per cent. You make your own sched- 


ule — on your map and travel at your convenience. 


Investigate this time-saving, fatigue-free travel 
today. A competent Beechcraft distributor will 
be glad to present the facts. Or write, on your 
company letterhead, direct to Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 
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What is the truth about Pearl Harbor? This 
question is still being asked, 12 years after the 
attack and notwithstanding eight investiga- 
tions. 


These investigations, in the minds of many 
people, left disturbing questions still un- 
answered, curious actions unexplained. 


Who was really to blame for this worst of 
all U.S. military disasters? 


Now comes a new explanction. It's in a 
book called ‘The Final Secret of Pearl Har- 
bor,” written by Robert A. Theobald, a rear 
admiral in the U.S. Navy, now retired, who 
was in command of destroyers at Pearl Harbor 
at the time of the attack. 

Admiral Theobald puts the responsibility 
for Pearl Harbor on one man: President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

The President, he says, deliberately invited 
the Japanese attack, knew it was coming, 
and deliberately withheld this knowledge 
from U.S. commanders in Hawaii. 


This, the author says, is why Pearl Harbor 
was caught by surprise on Dec. 7, 1941, why 
4,575 Americans were killed or wounded, 18 





: | The Washington Contribution 
= to the Japanese Attack 


ships sunk or damaged, 177 airplanes lost. 

President Roosevelt's purpose? To bring 
U. S. into the war against Nazi Germany, ac- 
cording to Admiral Theobald. He says that 
Mr. Roosevelt was convinced that a Japanese 
attack was the only way to win solid public 
support for the war that he believed the U. S. 
should fight. 


To support his claim, Admiral Theobald 
bares official records. He prints the secret Jap- 
anese messages, decoded and delivered to 
the White House, that revealed the Japanese 
plot in advance of the attack. He tells what 
went on behind the scenes in Washington. 


In the eight official investigations, conduct- 
ed under Democratic Administrations, most 
of the blame for Pearl Harbor was put on two 
men: Admiral Husband E. Kimmel and Lieut. 
Gen. Walter C. Short, then top U. S. command- 
ers in Hawaii. Admiral Theobald calls this an 
injustice, says the full story was kept a politi- 
cal secret. Corroborative forewords were writ- 
ten by Admiral Kimmel and Fleet Admiral Wil- 
liam F. Halsey. In his foreword, Admiral Hal- 
sey says that Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short were “military martyrs.” 
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Robert A. Theobald, U.S.N., Ret. 


See 


(Although Admiral Theobald’s book will not 
be published until April 28, 1954, by the Devin- 
Adair Company, book publishers, 23 East 26th 
Street, New York City, U.S. News & World Report 
has obtained first serial rights throughout the 
world to print it in advance of regular book pub- 
lication. 

(The entire contents of this magazine are pro- 
tected by copyright. No part of the material from 
the book ‘The Final Secret of Pearl Harbor’’ in 
excess of 500 words may be reprinted or used in 
radio or television broadcasts without written 





permission of the copyright owners. The copyright 
on the first serial rights is held by United States 
News Publishing Corporation, and the copyright 
on the book is held by Rear Admiral Theobald 
and the Devin-Adair Company of New York. 

(Any permission to reprint in excess of 500 
words prior to April 28, 1954, must be obtained 
from United States News Publishing Corpora- 
tion. Quotations of less than 500 words are re- 
leased for morning newspapers of March 30, 
1954.—Editor’s note.) 

The full text of the book follows: 


ADMIRAL KIMMEL’S FOREWORD 


EAR ADMIRAL THEOBALD’S studies have caused him to 
R conclude that we were unready at Pearl Harbor because 
President Roosevelt’s plans required that no word be sent 
to alert the Fleet in Hawaii. He has produced a readable, 
concise, and convincing presentation of the evidence which 
supports his deductions regarding the President’s plan and 
the details of its execution. In my philosophy I can find no 
reasons which justify the formulation and execution of such 
a plan. The individuals in high position in Washington who 
willfully refrained from alerting our forces at Pearl Harbor 
should never be excused. 

The Commanders at Pearl Harbor were never informed 
of the text nor even given a summary of the American note 
delivered to the Japanese Ambassadors on November 26, 
1941, which effectually ended the possibility of further ne- 
gotiation and thus made the Pacific war inevitable. They were 
never informed that the United States had assured the British 
of armed support if the Japanese attacked the British. The 
existence of this assurance was divulged during the Congres- 
sional Investigation in 1946. 

During some three months prior to the attack, several 
inconsequential Japanese intercepts were supplied to me, 
but a great number of vitally important messages which dis- 
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closed Japanese intentions were never supplied to the Com- 
manders at Pearl Harbor, notably: the Tokyo-Honolulu 
dispatches regarding the exact location of ships berthed in 
Pearl Harbor; the Tokyo-Washington messages which em- 
phasized a deadline date by which the Washington confer- 
ence must reach a satisfactory agreement or “after that things 
are automatically going to happen.” 

No hint of vital intercepts received, decoded, and delivered 
to responsible officials in Washington on December 6 and 
December 7, 1941, was sent to the Navy and Army Com- 
manders in the Hawaiian area. 

Admiral Theobald was serving as Commander, Destroyers, 
Battle Force and was actually in the Port of Pearl Harbor 
when the Japanese attacked. He assisted me and was present 
when I gave my testimony before the Roberts Commission. 
He writes with the authority of personal knowledge con- 
cerning the proceedings of that Commission as well as the 
events that preceded the attack on the Fleet. 


HusBanp E. KIMMEL 
New London, Conn. Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy (Retired) 
December, 1953 


(Continued on page 50) 
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ADMIRAL HALSEY’S FOREWORD 


 ageves THEOBALD’S book digests and correlates the results 
of his painstaking research into a mass of documentary 
evidence. Whether or not you agree with any or all of his 
conclusions, his book is a “must” for every American who 
believes in fair play. Read it with an open mind and arrive 
at your own conclusions. I find in it an approach different 
from any I have previously seen to the disaster at Pearl Har- 
bor on December 7, 1941. 

At that time I was one of the three senior commanders 
of the Pacific Fleet, serving under Admiral Kimmel. I am 
sure he kept me informed of all the intelligence he possessed. 
Certainly I did not know then of any of the pertinent “Magic 
Messages.” All our intelligence pointed to an attack by Japan 
against the Philippines or the southern areas in Malaya or 
the Dutch East Indies. While Pearl Harbor was considered 
and not ruled out, the mass of the evidence made available 
to us pointed in another direction. Had we known of Japan’s 
minute and continued interest in the exact location and 
movement of our ships in Pearl Harbor, as indicated in the 
“Magic Messages,” it is only logical that we would have 
concentrated our thought on meeting the practical cer- 
tainty of an attack on Pearl Harbor. [ am sure I would have 
protested the movement of my Task Force to Wake Island 
in late November and early December. I am also sure no 
protest would have been necessary; because if Kimmel had 
possessed this intelligence, he would not have ordered that 
movement. 

I then had my flag in the Enterprise, one of the two carriers 
we had operating in the Pacific. The second was the Lexing- 


ton, part of a Force under Rear Admiral Newton’s command. 
The Saratoga, the third and only other carrier assigned to the 
Pacific Fleet, was on the West Coast of the United States, 
completing periodic overhaul and repair. 

We were sadly deficient in long-distance scouting planes. 
The only Army planes available were B-18’s. These planes 
were slow, shortlegged, and unfitted for overseas scouting. 
There were not sufficient PBY’s—Navy scouting planes and 
good, old, slow, and cumbersome work horses—to run a con- 
tinuous 360° search without wearing out matériel and per- 
sonnel. We were further handicapped by directives requiring 
the training of large quotas of personnel in these planes for 
service in the Atlantic. This, together with the transfer of the 
carrier Yorktown to the East Coast of the United States, was 
a tremendous drain on our already slim resources. 

Nevertheless, had the “Magic Messages” been known to 
us, there can be no doubt that a 360° search would have been 
ordered and maintained to the breaking point of matériel and 
personnel. 

I have always considered Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short to be splendid officers who were thrown to the wolves 
as scapegoats for something over which they had no control. 
They had to work with what they were given, both in equip- 
ment and information. They are our outstanding military 
martyrs. 

. WiLuiaM F. HALsey 
Fleet Admiral, U.S. Navy 
Fishers Island, N. Y. 
September, 1953 


AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Having been present at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, 
and having appeared with Admiral Husband E. Kimmel when 
that officer testified before the Roberts Commission,* the au- 
thor has ever since sought a full understanding of the back- 
ground that made that day possible. For many years, he gath- 
ered and pieced together the available evidence which ap- 
peared to shed light upon the Washington happenings con- 
cerned with that attack. These studies produced very definite 
conclusions regarding the manner in which our country’s 
strategy had been shaped to entice the Japanese to attack 
Pearl Harbor, and the efforts that have since been made to 
keep these facts from the knowledge of the American People. 

For over three years, the thirty-nine-volume set which com- 
prises the Record of Proceedings of all the Pearl Harbor In- 
vestigations has been available to the author. Serious study 


* Admiral Kimmel had asked the author to act as his counsel betore 
the Roberts Commission, .but the Admiral was not allowed counsel. 
Nevertheless, although his status before the Commission was 
anomalous, the author did accompany the Admiral whenever the 
latter testified before that body, and late on the first day of that 
testimony was sworn as a witness. During the discussion connected 
with this swearing, the following exchange occurred: 

Justice Roberts: “So it is understood that you are not acting as 
counsel,” 

Admiral Theobald: “No, sir.” 

General McCoy: “The admiral is not on trial, of course.” 

Justice Roberts: “No, this is not a trial of the admiral, in any 
sense. 

It has always been difficult to understand Justice Roberts’ state- 
ment that Admiral Kimmel was not on trial. The Commission came 
into being to investigate the surprise attack upon the Fleet which 
le had commanded at the time, and it was generally recognized 
that the result of the inquiry would be the severe arraignments of 
Admiral Kimmel and General Short, which did constitute the prin- 
cipal findings of the Commission; findings which were given wide 
publicity at the earliest possible moment. 
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ot these volumes has caused many revisions of errors in de- 
tail, but it has served to divest the writer's mind of all doubt 
regarding the soundness of his basic conclusions. 

It is firmly believed that those in Washington who knew 
the facts, decided from the first that considerations of pa- 
triotism and loyalty to their wartime Commander-in-Chief 
required that a veil of secrecy should be drawn about the 
President’s handling of the situation which culminated in the 
Pearl Harbor attack. 

While there was great justification for this secrecy during 
the continuance of the war, the reasons for it no longer exist. 
The war is finished. President Roosevelt and his administra- 
tion are now history. Dictates of patriotism requiring secrecy 
regarding a line of national conduct in order to preserve it 
for possible future repetition do not apply in this case be- 
cause, in this atomic age, facilitating an enemy’s surprise at- 
tack, as a method of initiating a war, is unthinkable. Our 
Pearl Harbor losses would preclude that course of action in 
the future without consideration of the increased destructive- 
ness of present. and future weapons. Finally, loyalty to their 
late President in the matter of Pearl Harbor would be better 
served today, if his friends would discard their policy of 
secrecy in favor of full publicity. 

Another consideration which today strongly favors a com- 
plete understanding of the whole Pearl Harbor story, is the 
thought of justice to the professional reputations of the Ha- 
waiian Commanders, Admiral Kimmel and General Short— 
a justice which is long overdue. 

Throughout the war, maintenance of the national morale 
at the highest possible level demanded complete public con- 
fidence in the President and his principal military advisers. 
During that time, the public could not be given cause to as- 
sign a tithe of blame for the Pearl Harbor attack to Washing- 
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ton. And so, dating from the report of the Roberts Commis- 
sion, most of the responsibility for Pearl Harbor has been 
placed upon the two Hawaiian Commanders. This carefully 
executed plan which diverted all suspicion from Washington 
contributed its full measure to the successful conduct of 
the war. 

The time has come when full publicity should be given 
to the Washington contribution to the Pearl Harbor attack, 
in order that the judgment of the American people may as- 
sign to Admiral Kimmel and General Short no more than 
their just and proper share of the responsibility for that 
tragic day. 

Manifestly, many readers will be reluctant to agree with 
the main conclusions which have been reached in this study. 
In recognition of this fact, the normal sequence of deductive 
reasoning is discarded in favor of the order used in a legal 
presentation. The case is stated at the outset, and the evi- 
dence is then marshalled and discussed. The reader is thus 
enabled to weigh each fact, as it is presented, against the 
conclusions, which have been firmly implanted in the mind 
of the author by the summation of these facts. 


PART | 





Chapter? 
MAIN DEDUCTION: 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
CIRCUMVENTS 
AMERICAN PACIFISM 


N THE SPRING OF 1940, Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium 

| and France were conquered by Germany, and throughout 
the remainder of that year Great Britain’s situation was so des- 
perate that many expected her collapse early in the ensuing 
year. Fortunately, however, the Axis powers turned East in 
1941 to conquer Greece and to attack 
Russia. 

There is every reason to believe that 
when France was overcome President 
Roosevelt became convinced the United 
States must fight beside Great Britain, 
while the latter was still an active belliger- 
ent, or later sustain the fight alone, as the 
last democratic stronghold in a Nazi world. 
Never, however, had the country been 
less prepared for war, both psychological- 
ly and physically. Isolationism was a domi- 
nant philosophy throughout the land, and 
the armed forces were weak and conse- 
quently unready. 

The United States not only had to be- 
come an active participant in democracy’s 
fight as quickly as possible, but a people, 
completely united in support of the war 
effort, had to be brought into the arena. 
But, how could the country be made to 
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ADMIRAL THEOBALD 


The sole purpose of the subject matter contained herein is 
a searching for the truth, and it is hoped that the absence of 
any ulterior motive is apparent throughout. Comments of a 
critical character concerning the official actions of officers fre- 
quently intersperse the pages which follow. No criticism of 
the officer is intended. Those officers were obeying orders, 
under circumstances which were professionally most trying 
to them. Such comments are necessary to a full understanding 
of the discussion of the moment, however, but there is no 
intention to impugn the motives of any individual. Patriotism 
and loyalty were the wellsprings of those motives. 

There is necessarily considerable recurrence of the same 
thought and argument in the development of the successive 
phases of this closely interwoven subject. Sometimes this has 
been unavoidable if the connected flow of a particular line 
of reasoning was to be maintained. At other times, the repeti- 
tion was deliberately used for emphasis. 


RoBert A. THEOBALD 
Marblehead, Mass. Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy (Retired) 


February, 1954 


President Roosevelt Brings War 
to the United States 


fight? Only a cataclysmic happening could move Congress 
to enact a declaration of war; and that action would not 
guarantee that the nation’s response would be the completely 
united support which victory has always demanded. This was 
the President’s problem, and his solution was based upon the 
simple fact that, while it takes two to make a fight, either one 
may start it. 

As the people of this country were so strongly opposed 
to war, one of the Axis powers must be forced to involve the 
United States, and in such a way as to arouse the American 
people to wholehearted belief in the necessity of fighting. 
This would require drastic action, and the decision was un- 
questionably a difficult one for the President to make. 

In this connection, it should be remembered that Japan, 
Germany, and Italy signed the Tripartite Treaty on Septem- 
ber 28, 1940, by which the three nations agreed to make 
common cause against any nation, not then 
a participant in the European war or the 
Sino-Japanese conflict, which attacked one 
of the signatories. 

Thereafter, the fact that war with Japan 
meant war with Germany and Italy played 
an important part in President Roosevelt's 
diplomatic strategy. Throughout the ap- 
proach to war and during the fighting, the 
primary U.S. objective was the defeat of 
Germany. 

To implement the solution of his prob- 
lem, the President: (1) instituted a suc- 
cessful campaign to correct the Nation’s 
military unpreparedness; (2) offered Ger- 
many repeated provocations, by violations 
of neutrality and diplomatic usage; (3) ap- 
plied ever-increasing diplomatic-economic 
pressure upon Japan, which reached its 
sustained climax on July 25, 1941, when 
the United States, Great Britain, and the 
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Netherlands stopped their trade with Japan and subjected her 
to almost complete economic encirclement; (4) made mutual 
commitments with the British Prime Minister at Newfound- 
land in August, 1941, which promised mutual support in the 
event that the United States, Great Britain, or a third country 
not then at war were attacked by Japan in the Pacific; (5) 
terminated the Washington conference with the note of No- 
vember 26, 1941, which gave Japan no choice but surrender 
or war; (6) retained a weak Pacific Fleet in Hawaiian waters, 
despite contrary naval advice, where it served only one diplo- 
matic purpose, an invitation to a Japanese surprise attack; (7) 
furthered that surprise by causing the Hawaiian Commanders 
to be denied invaluable information from decoded Japanese 
dispatches concerning the rapid approach of the war and the 
strong probability that the attack would be directed at Pear] 
Harbor. 

This denial of information was a vital feature of enticing 
a Japanese surprise attack upon Pearl Harbor. If Admiral 
Kimmel and General Short had been given the knowledge 
possessed by the Washington authorities, the Hawaiian Com. 
mands would have been alerted against an overseas attack. 
The Pacific Fleet would have kept the sea during the first 
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days of December, 1941; until the issue of peace or war had 
been decided. With the ‘highly effective Japanese espionage 
in Hawaii, this would have caused Tokyo to cancel the sur- 
prise attack. 

The problem which faced Lincoln during March of 1861 
was identical in principle—to unite the sentiment of the North 
behind the policy of compelling the seceded Southern states 
by force of arms to return to the Union. For a month after 
his inauguration, he made no move, and then South Carolina’s 
insistent demands for the surrender of Fort Sumter gave him 
the answer to his problem. He refused to surrender the fort, 
and dispatched a fleet to reprovision it. South Carolina then 
fired the first shots of the Civil War. Pearl Harbor was Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Fort Sumter. 

Diplomatically, President Roosevelt's strategy of forcing 
Japan to war by unremitting and ever-increasing diplomatic- 
economic pressure, and by simultaneously holding our Fleet 
in Hawaii as an invitation to a surprise attack, was a complete 
success. Militarily, our ship and personnel losses mark De- 
cember 7, 1941 as the day of tragic defeat. One is forced to 
conclude that the anxiety to have Japan, beyond all possi- 
bility ot dispute, commit the first act of war, caused the 
President and his civilian advisers to disregard the military 
advice which would somewhat have cushioned the blow. The 
President, before the event, probably envisaged a Panay 
incident* of somewhat larger proportions. Despite the fact 
that the attack laid the foundation for complete victory, a 
terrific price was paid, as the following account of the ship, 
plane, and personnel losses discloses. 


The Pearl Harbor Losses: Facts and Figures 

The Japanese clearly intended that their entire surprise 
attack should be delivered against military objectives. The 
first waves of the attack were delivered against the airfields 
on the Island of Oahu—Army, Navy, and Marine Corps—to 
reduce the air-borne opposition as much as possible. The 
main attacks began 15 minutes after these preliminary at- 
tacks, and were primarily directed against the capital ships 
in Pearl Harbor. Damage inflicted upon smaller vessels was 
clearly the incidental consequence of the main operation. 
Very few planes dropped their bombs upon the city of Hono- 
lulu. Three planes did so in the late phases of the attack, 
but their last-minuie changes of course indicated that this 
was done because those particular pilots did not care to 
encounter the severe anti-aircraft fire that was then bursting 
over their main target area. 

In December, 1941, the capital ships of the Pacific Fleet 
numbered twelve: 9 Battleships; 3 Carriers, Of these, eight 
Battleships but none of the Carriers were present in Pearl 
Harbor at the time of the Japanese attack: the Battleship 
Colorado was in the Bremerton Navy Yard; the Carrier 
Enterprise was in a Task Force returning from Wake; the 
Lexington was in a Task Force ferrying planes to Midway; 
the Saratoga was on the West Coast, having just completed a 
Navy Yard overhaul. 

The results of the Japanese air attacks upon the U.S. 
Pacific Fleet in Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, were as 
follows: 

Battleships: 

Arizona, total loss, as her forward magazines blew up; 

Oklahoma, total loss, capsized and sank in harbor—later raised 
solely to clear harbor of the obstruction and resunk 
off Oahu; 

California, West Virginia, sank in upright position at their 
berths with quarterdecks awash—much later raised, 
repaired, and returned to active war service; 


* U.S.S. Panay, an American gunboat, sunk by Japanese bombing 
planes on the Yangtze River on December 12, 1937. 
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Nevada, beached while standing out of the harbor, to pre- 
vent sinking in deep water after extensive bomb dam- 
age—repaired and returned to active war service; 

Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Tennessee, all received damage 
but of a less severe character. 

Smaller Ships: 

Cruisers: Helena, Honolulu, and Raleigh were all damaged, 
but were repaired and returned to active war service; 

Destroyers: Two damaged beyond repair; two others dam- 
aged but repaired and returned to active war service; 

Auxiliary Vessels: 1 Seaplane Tender, 1 Repair Ship, both 
severely damaged but repaired and returned to active 
war service; 

Target Ship: Utah, former battleship, sank at her berth. 


The Japanese attacks upon the various Oahu airfields re- 
sulted in the following U.S. plane losses: Navy 80; Army 97. 

U.S. military personnel casualties were: Navy, including 
Marine Corps, 3077 officers and enlisted men killed, 876 
wounded; Army, including the Army Air Corps, 226 officers 
and enlisted men killed, 396 wounded. Total: 4575. 

The Japanese losses were 48 planes shot down and three 
midget submarines destroyed. These vessels displaced 45 
tons and were of little, if any, military value. 


Chapter 2 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
PROGRESSIVE MOVES 
TOWARD WAR 


Progress Toward Military Preparedness 
¢ gaain the many handicaps that had to be overcome, the 
President’s campaign for military preparedness was 
markedly successful during 1940 and 1941. His best ally was 
a Congress with a majority in each House anxious to wipe 
out the many years of inadequate appropriations for the mili- 
tary and naval establishments. On September 3, 1940, the 
United States obtained long-term leases to outlying bases in 
British territory, in exchange for 50 old destroyers. On Sep- 
tember 16, the Selective Service Act became law. By the end 
of 1940, Congress had voted: an immediate increase of the 
Army to 1,000,000 enlisted men, with an eventual goal of 
4,000,000; 50,000 planes for the Army Air Corps; 170,000 
enlisted men for the Navy, and 34,000 for the Marines; 15,- 
000 planes and 10,000 pilots for the Naval Air Force; and a 
naval building program which envisaged an eventual two- 
ocean navy and embraced 17 battleships, 14 heavy cruisers, 
40 light cruisers, 197 destroyers and 74 submarines. 
Continuing his efforts, the President, on December 29, 
1940, made a radio plea to the country for support for further 
large increases in the Army and Navy; and the budget sub- 
mitted in January, 1941, recommended the then tremendous 
peacetime appropriation of $10,811,000,000 for the military 
and naval establishments. On April 10, 1941, the United 
States acquired defense rights in Greenland; and in July, 
1941, with the consent of that gov ernment, American mili- 
tary forces occupied Iceland. 


Provocation Offered Germany 

Germany’s complacent acceptance of American violations 
of neutrality was a surprising feature of the European war, 
between June, 1940, and December, 1941. In fact, it was 
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soon apparent that Germany did not intend to contribute to a 
break of diplomatic relations with the United States. Ameri- 
can military intervention in Europe in World War I had 
proved decisive, and Hitler obviously was not courting a 
repetition in World War II. 

The important American violations of neutrality during 
that period were: (1) shipments of considerable amounts of 
war material to Great Britain, commencing immediately after 
Dunkirk; (2) the acquiring of overseas bases in British terri- 
tory, and in Greenland and Iceland; (3) the giving to Great 
Britain of 50 old destroyers, during a state of war between 
that country and Germany and Italy; (4) the President’s 
broadcast warning to the Axis, December 29, 1940, that no 
Dictator could weaken American determination to help Great 
Britain; (5) the enactment of Lend-Lease, on March 11, 
1941, and, thereafter, the extension of this unilateral war- 
time aid to the countries arrayed against the Axis—Great 
Britain, Russia, China, Greece, Holland, Norway, and 
Czechoslovakia; (6) the closing of the German and Italian 
consulates and the freezing of the assets of those countries in 
the United States by Executive Order, in answer to Axis 
attacks on American shipping; (7) the President's explanation 
to the world, in July, 1941, that the American occupation of 
Iceland was undertaken to forestall a possible seizure by 
Germany; (8) the announcement, also in July, 1941, that the 
United States Navy would keep the sea lanes open to Iceland 
and to all other advance garrisons, which meant a campaign 
against German submarines in the middle and western Atlan- 
tic®; (9) the President’s public statement on September 11, 
1941, that American naval vessels and planes would fire on 
Axis ships which entered waters vital to American interests. 


American Pressure on Japan 

President Roosevelt’s progressive tightening of the diplo- 
matic-economic pressure on Japan was most significant. On 
January 26, 1940, six months after its abrogation by the 
United States, the American-Japanese commercial treaty 
lapsed; and through 1940, successive restrictions stopped 
shipments of airplane fuel, scrap metal, and much-needed 
machinery and machine tools to Japan. On October 9, 1940, 
this country discontinued subsidies on wheat shipped to the 
Far East. During 1941, Anglo-American support caused the 
Dutch East Indies to refuse to be forced into Japan’s eco- 
nomic empire. Early in 1941, Great Britain, The Netherlands, 
and the United States commenced to extend financial and 
military aid to China; and at the same time, the Anglo-Saxon 
countries began the recall of their citizens from the Far East. 

On May 29, 1941, in retaliation for Japanese seizure of 
American gasoline in Haiphong, an Executive Order stopped 
export from the Philippines to Japan of raw materials essen- 
tial to the prosecution of war. On July 25, in answer to 
Japan’s seizure of French Indo-China, the United States, 
Great Britain, and The Netherlands, acting in concert, froze 
Japanese assets and stopped all trade with the offending 
country. 

On Sunday, August 17, 1941, the day of his return from 
the Newfoundland meeting with Mr. Churchill, President 
Roosevelt held a conference with Ambassador Nomura, dur- 
ing which two State Department papers were read and dis- 
cussed. Copies of these papers were given to the Japanese 
Ambassador for transmission to his government. 

Both documents contained strongly worded passages, al- 
though they were mainly concerned with a summary of 


* Throughout the fall of 1941, American destroyers attacked Ger- 
man submarines with depth charges with unknown results. During 
September and October, German submarines intlicted the following 
damage: U.S.S. Greer torpedoed; U.S.S. Salinas, supply vessel, 
torpedoed; U.S.S. Kearney, destroyer, torpedoed; U.S.S. Reuben 
James, destroyer, sunk. 
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informal conversations between the Ambassador and_ the 
State Department during the preceding months, which had 
been interrupted when Japan occupied French Indo-China. 
Admiral Nomura was told that they were to be given the 
status of merely reference material. This permitted the Presi- 
dent to express the American views in language which, in a 
formal note, could have precipitated an immediate crisis be- 
tween the two countries. 

One of the papers was an answer to proposals for a meet- 
ing between President Roosevelt and Prince Konoye, the 
Japanese Prime Minister, and for the resumption of the infor- 
mal conversations in Washington. Its most significant extracts 
were as follows: 


“The Acting Secretary of State .. . pointed out that the 
government of the United States could only assume that 
the occupation by Japan of French Indo-China . . . con- 
stituted notice to the United States that Japan had taken 
by forceful means a step preparatory to embarking on 
further movements of conquest in the South Pacific area. 
. .. The government of the United States accordingly had 
no alternative but to inform the Japanese Ambassador that, 
in the opinion of this government, the measures then taken 
by the Japanese Government had served to remove the 
basis for further conversations relative to a peaceful settle- 
ment in the Pacific area; 

“It goes without saying that no proposals or suggestions 
affecting the rights and privileges of either the United 
States or Japan would be considered except as they might 
be in conformity with the basic principles to which the 
United States has long been committed; 

“If... a program based upon peaceable and constructive 
principles were to be adopted for the Pacific and if there- 
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after any of the countries or areas within the Pacific were 
menaced, the policy of aiding nations resisting aggression 
would continue to be followed by this government and 
this government would cooperate with other nations in 
extending assistance to any country threatened.” 


The other paper concluded with this warning: 
“, .. This government now finds it necessary to say to 
the government of Japan that if the Japanese Government 
takes any further steps in pursuance of a policy or program 
of military domination by force or threat of force of neigh- 
boring countries, the government of the United States will 
be compelled to take immediately any and all steps which 
it may deem necessary toward safeguarding the legitimate 
rights and interests of the United States and American 
nationals and toward insuring the safety and security of 
the United States.” 


On September 3, 1941, the United States asked Japan to 
accept the following four principles as the basis for any 
further discussions: (1) respect for the territorial integrity 
and sovereignty of all nations; (2) non-interference in the 
internal affairs of other nations; (3) equality of opportunity 
in trade and economic matters; (4) status quo throughout the 
Pacific area. 

Diplomatic exchanges during September accomplished 
nothing; and on October 2, the United States asked for clear- 
cut evidence that Japan intended to withdraw her troops from 
China and Indo-China. On October 16, Prince Konoye’s 
Cabinet resigned, and two days later, that of General Tojo 
was installed. Washington immediately recognized that this 
change of Cabinets was a decided step toward war. 
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Japan had to break the economic encirclement to which 
she had been subjected since July 25 or abandon her plans to 
establish what she euphemistically characterized as the Asiatic 
Co-Prosperity Sphere. So, about the middle of November, 
Ambassador Extraordinary Kurusu joined Admiral Nomura, 
the accredited Japanese Ambassador, in Washington to nego- 
tiate a solution of U.S.-Japanese issues. 

As a basis for the settlement of the differences, the Am- 
bassadors proposed that: (1) the United States give Japan 
all the oil she needed, and release the frozen Japanese assets; 
(2) the United States cooperate with Japan to secure the 
goods and commodities from the Dutch East Indies, which 
the two nations needed; (3) Japan agree to withdraw troops 
from French Indo-China, “upon either the restoration of 
peace between Japan and China or the establishment of an 
equitable peace in the Pacific.” In the meantime, Japan would 
withdraw troops from Southern Indo-China when the United 
States agreed to the foregoing proposals, provided the United 
States and Japan should mutually agree not to advance troops 
into Southeastern Asia and the South Pacific, except into that 
part of French Indo-China where the Japanese troops were 
then stationed. 


Mutual Commitments at Newfoundland - 

Fifteen days after the United States, Great Britain, and 
The Netherlands stopped their trade with Japan as an answer 
to the latter’s military occupation of French Indo-China, 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill met at 
Newfoundland. The conference -lasted from August 9 to 
13, 1941. 

The one official pronouncement concerning the conference 
was a joint statement, known as the Atlantic Declaration, 
which was released in Washington on August 14. This con- 
sisted of the enunciation of eight principles which set forth 
the lack of aggressive intentions on the part of the two coun- 
tries, the postwar conditions which they deemed essential to 
a better world, and certain postwar actions which they con- 
sidered should be taken against the aggressor nations follow- 
ing their defeat. 

The Atlantic Declaration was an expression of lofty senti- 
ments, which did nothing to further Anglo-American coop- 
eration in the rapidly developing Pacific situation, which was 
the reason for the conference. The neutral character of the 
whole declaration is reflected in its preamble, which read, 
“The President of the United States and Prime Minister 
Churchill, representing His Majesty's Government in the 
United Kingdom, being met together, deem it right to make 
known certain common principles in the national policies of 
their respective countries on which they base their hopes for 
a better future for the world.” 

No one, for a minute, can entertain the thought that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill made a twenty-five-hun- 
dred-mile round trip through a submarine-infested ocean, 
accompanied by high-ranking diplomatic, military, and naval 
advisers, to produce nothing more concrete than this neutral 
pronouncement. Fortunately, for the record, later events con- 
clusively indicate that the two national leaders experienced a 
satisfactory meeting of their minds at Newfoundland, and 
that the understandings reached in their private talks consti- 
tuted powerful support for their ensuing prewar diplomacy 
in Pacific matters. 

The Prime Minister had undoubtedly hoped to lay the 
foundation for an Anglo-American alliance at the conference. 
He undoubtedly left Newfoundland fully cognizant of the 
strong isolationist sentiments in the United States, and with 
an appreciation that Japan’s aggression must be counted 
upon to bring the United States into the war, despite the 
President’s conviction that American participation was essen- 
tial to ensure allied victory. 
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These facts and the complete understandings with which 
the two leaders parted are attested by the following passages 
in Mr. Churchill's speech to the House of Commons on 
January 27, 1942: 


“We therefore have lain—I am putting it as bluntly as I 
can—for nearly two years under the threat of an attack by 
Japan with which we had no means of coping. But as time 
has passed, the mighty United States, under the leadership 
of President Roosevelt, from reasons of its own interest and 
safety but also out of chivalrous regard for the cause of 
freedom and democracy, has drawn ever closer to the con- 
fines of the struggle. And now that the blow has fallen, 
it does not fall upon us alone. 

“. . « The probability since the Atlantic conference, at 
which I discussed these matters with Mr. Roosevelt, that 
the United States, even if not herself attacked, would come 
into the war in the Far East, and thus make final victory 
sure, seemed to allay some of the anxieties. The expecta- 
tion has not been falsified by the events. It fortified our 
British decision to use our limited resources on the actual 
fighting fronts.” 


Two features of the foregoing quotations are worthy of 
particular attention. First, there is the statement that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s leadership brought the United States pro- 
gressively closer to the war. Secondly, the Atlantic Conference 
provided Mr. Churchill with sufficiently strong assurances of 
U.S. military support in the Far East to enable him to base 
important wartime military decisions on those assurances. 
What stronger evidence can there be that President Roosevelt 
did make positive commitments at Newfoundland? 

The following incidents offer further evidence that the 
conference produced mutual understandings: 

On August 17, 1941, as we have just seen, President Roose- 
velt wasted no time upon his return to Washington in taking 
action calculated to agitate further the already strained U.S.- 
Japanese relations; 

November 7, 1941, the President asked the Cabinet 
whether it thought the country would support active inter- 
vention by the Government on -behalf of a nation subjected 
to further Japanese aggression in the Far East, and received 
the unanimous opinion that it would; 

November 10, 1941, Prime Minister Churchill publicly 
announced in London that if war broke out between the 
United States and Japan, Great Britain would declare 
war upon Japan “within the hour’—a commitment he 
would never have made, with the tremendous war _ bur- 
dens his country was then supporting, unless he had his 
quid pro quo. 

This close alignment of American and British diplomacy 
is conclusive proof that secret talks of the two leaders at 
Newfoundland produced an understanding so complete that 
it was an alliance in all but name. About December 5, when 
it was too late for American isolationism to affect the march 
of events, Great Britain received the assurances that con- 
verted this understanding into a military alliance. 

This event became known as follows. Based on the assur- 
ances, the War Office in London, on December 6, sent 
the following order to Air Marshal Brooke Popham, the 
British Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Air Forces in 
Malaya: 


“VWE HAVE NOW RECEIVED ASSURANCES OF AMERICAN ARMED 
SUPPORT IN CASES AS FOLLOWS: (A) WE ARE OBLIGED TO EXE- 
CUTE OUR PLANS TO FORESTALL JAP LANDING ON ISTHMUS OF 
KRA OR TAKE ACTION IN REPLY TO NIPS INVASION ANY OTHER 
PART OF SIAM; (B) IF DUTCH INDIES ARE ATTACKED AND WE 
GO TO THEIR DEFENSE; (C) IF JAPS ATTACK US THE BRITISH. 
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THEREFORE WITHOUT REFERENCE TO LONDON PUT PLAN IN 
ACTION IF FIRST YOU HAVE GOOD INFO JAP EXPEDITION AD- 
VANCING WITH THE APPARENT INTENTION OF LANDING IN KRA 
SECOND IF THE NIPS VIOLATE ANY PART OF THAILAND. 

“IF NEI ARE ATTACKED PUT INTO OPERATION PLANS AGREED 
UPON BETWEEN BRITISH AND DUTCH.” 


This dispatch was quoted verbatim in a ‘report of its re- 
ceipt which the U.S. Naval Observer in Singapore made to 
Admiral Hart in Manila. Having no knowledge of the matter, 
the Admiral relayed the Singapore message to the Navy De- 
partment, with a request for instructions. The Pearl Harbor 
attack forestalled any Washington reply, and thereafter none 
was needed nor made. Consequently, nothing more concern- 
ing the incident has ever been made public. We do not know 


how the assurances were transmitted from Washington to~ 


London. We do not know what instructions, if any, were 
given to Admiral Stark and Genera! Marshall. Certainly, none 
were ever sent to Admiral Hart. 

This dispatch from the British War Office to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Singapore, sent before the Japanese at- 
tack upon Pearl Harbor, is definite proof that Anglo-Ameri- 
can military cooperation was always an assured fact after 
the Newfoundland conference. 

Termination of the Washington Negotiations 
with Nomura and Kurusu 
On November 26, 1941, Secretary Hull handed the Japa- 


nese Ambassadors the note which purported to set forth the 
American proposals for resolving the issues between the two 


countries. Stripped of its diplomatic. verbiage and _plainly- 


stated, the note suggested that, in exchange for a new trade 
agreement and the unfreezing of each other’s assets, Japan 
agree to: (1) the acceptance of complete defeat in the Sino- 
Japanese war, by the withdrawal of all her forces from China; 
(2) her tacit surrender to the economic encirclement, by a 
similar withdrawal from French Indo-China, whose inviola- 
bility would thereafter be respected; (3) her participation in 
a nonaggression treaty, whose practical effect would be 
to guarantee the following lands from attack: the Philip- 
pines, Siberia, the Dutch East Indies, China, Thai; (4) 
the abolition of the Japanese-created puppet governments 
in China and Manchukuo, by promising with the United 
States to support no government in China but that of Chiang 
Kai-shek; (5) the practical abrogation of Japanese obliga- 
tions to Germany and Italy under the provisions of the 
Tripartite Treaty. 

The details of the American note were reported to Tokyo 
in the Washington Embassy dispatch #1189 (see Chapter 5). 

These American proposals were absolutely devoid of dip- 
lomatic finesse. A far more subtle note resisting the Japanese- 
suggested solution would have been equally effective in 
breaking off the negotiations. The only possible conclusion is 
that President Roosevelt wanted to be absolutely sure that 
Japan’s answer would be a declaration of war. He used an 
iron-shod club instead of a diplomatic rapier to attain his 
purpose. 

Everyone concerned recognized that this note put an end 
to the Kurusu-Nomura negotiations, and that war was in- 
evitable. Secretary Hull at once informed the heads of the 
Army and Navy that diplomatic negotiations had failed, and 
that further action must be the responsibility of the Armed 
Forces. Tokyo, by secret dispatch, immediately told the Japa- 
nese Ambassadors that the American proposals were totally 
unsuited as a basis for further negotiations. On November 
27, President Roosevelt talked to Mr. Churchill on the trans- 
Atlantic telephone, and the news must have been most 
welcome to the British Prime Minister, who had striven for 
so long to gain the United States as an active war ally. 
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President Roosevelt, by the note of November 26, definitely 
and deliberately brought war to the United States. He 
had flung the gauntlet into Japan’s face. The latter's at- 
tempt to break the encirclement had failed. She must now 
surrender or fight, and there was no question what her answer 
would be. 

After all hope of a settlement had vanished, President 
Roosevelt sent a personal appeal to the Emperor, asking him 
to preserve peace. This arrived in Tokyo so late that Ambassa- 
dor Grew was unable to deliver it before the Pearl Harbor 
attack. One can only conclude that this dispatch was sent 
solely for its possible effects in the pages of history. 


The Fleet in Hawaii 

The Pacific Fleet was retained in Hawaiian waters by 
order of President Roosevelt from April, 1940, until the 
Pear] Harbor attack. 

Admiral J. O. Richardson, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Fleet during 1940, visited Washington twice in the latter 
half of that year, to confer with the President and the of- 
ficials of the State and Navy Departments. During these visits, 
he recommended that the Fleet be withdrawn to the West 
Coast because: (1) the ships were inadequately manned for 
war; (2) the Hawaiian area was too exposed for Fleet train- 
ing during the existing international tension; (3) the Fleet de- 
fenses against both air and submarine attacks were far below 
the required standards of strength. In January, 1941, he was 
unexpectedly relieved of the Fleet command by Admiral 
Kimmel. 

In one of his talks with Admiral Richardson, President 
Roosevelt explained that the Fleet was being kept in the 
mid-Pacific because its presence there helped to deter Japa- 
nese aggression in the Far East. This statement must have 
been made to help the President surmount an embarrassing 
moment in the conversation, as he could not tell the Admiral 
the real reason for retaining the Fleet in Hawaii. Pear] Harbor 
is further from the Inland Sea-Formosa line than New 
York is from Gibraltar. The Fleet then based in Hawaiian 
waters was neither powerful enough nor in the necessary 
strategic position to exert any positive influence upon Japan’s 
plans for Eastern Asia. That could only have been ac- 
complished by basing an adequate naval force in the Philip- 
pines. And that Fleet could not possibly operate in the 
Western Pacific because its train (tankers, supply vessels, 
etc.) was totally inadequate to sustain such operations at 
such a distance from a permanent major base—a fact that 
would not escape the trained Japanese espionage in Hawaii. 
Certainly, the Japanese did not hesitate to move into French 
Indo-China in July, 1941. 

Furthermore, in March, 1941, the already inferior Pacific 
Fleet was further weakened by the detachment of three battle- 
ships, one aircraft carrier, four light cruisers, and eighteen 
destroyers for duty in the Atlantic; and in June, 1941, Wash- 
ington gave serious consideration to the transfer of three addi- 
tional battleships to the Atlantic. Such changes in Fleet dispo- 
sitions, in those critical diplomatic days, would never have 
been made without the President’s approval. With the effec- 
tive Japanese espionage in Hawaii and in the Panama Canal 
Zone, changes in the strength of the Hawaiian forces and 
naval movements between the Pacific and the Atlantic were 
reported to Tokyo as soon as they happened. Consequently, 
the willingness to weaken the Pacific Fleet in the face of that 
well-known espionage, at a time when diplomatic pressure 
upon Japan should have been strongly maintained, is positive 
proof that President Roosevelt was not concerned with the 
Fleet’s diplomatic effect upon Japan. 

A passage in another of President Roosevelt's conversations 
with Admiral Richardson is most revealing. The Admiral 

(Continued on page 58) 
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asked whether or not the United States would declare war, if 
Japan should attack the Malay Peninsula, the Dutch East 
Indies, or Indo-China. The President replied that he was not 
sure that the United States would fight, even if the Philippines 
were attacked. Then, after a pause, he added that he was 
firmly convinced, however, that this country would be drawn 
into a Pacific war, because wars had a way of expanding, and, 
sooner or later, Japan would commit the act which would in- 
volve this country. 

These remarks are worthy of careful scrutiny. If we would 
not fight for the Philippines, we certainly would not fight for 
Guam. The President, therefore, could foresee no Far Eastern 
action that would surely cause the United States to fight, and 
with the Asiatic eliminated, only two possible Pacific areas 
remained, Hawaii and the Panama Canal. It is important to 
note the clear proof, which we here have, that by October, 
1940, President Roosevelt was firmly convinced that when 
Japan went to war, that country would soon commit an 
overt act against the United States, and it was his insistence 
that was keeping the Pacific Fleet in its exposed position 
in Hawaii. 


Information Withheld from the Hawaiian 
Commanders 


As this chapter is concerned with President Roosevelt’s 
moves toward war, we are here interested solely in the part 
which he played in the withholding of information from 
Admiral Kimmel and General Short. And that role would 
necessarily be confined to the formulation of the decision and 
its implementing orders to Admiral Stark and General 
Marshall. 

In August, 1945, certain opinions of the Naval Court of 
Inquiry and the action of the Secretary of the Navy on those 
opinions were published. The Court criticized Admiral Stark’s 
judgment because: he failed, during the critical period be- 
tween November 26 and December 7, 1941, to transmit to 
Admiral Kimmel important information which he had regard- 
ing the Japanese situation; he did not immediately transmit, 
on December 7, the fact that a message had been received 
which appeared to indicate that a break in diplomatic rela- 
tions was imminent, and that an attack in the Hawaiian area 
might be expected soon. 

The concluding paragraph of the action by the Secretary of 
the Navy on the Proceedings of the Court contained the fol- 
lowing statement: “Admiral Harold R. Stark, USN (Retired), 
shall not hold any position in the United States Navy which 
{ requires the exercise of superior judgment.” 

The next day, at least one Washington, D.C. newspaper 
carried the Admiral’s reply to these strictures. He said that his 
conscience was entirely clear, because all his official actions 
in the days before Pearl Harbor had been governed by orders 
from “higher authority.” Admiral Stark repeated that state- 
ment, at least once, in private correspondence. During those 
days, President Roosevelt was the only naval authority higher 
in the chain of military command than Admiral Stark.* 

It will be noted that the Admiral was replying to criticisms 
of his denial of information to Admiral Kimmel, the most 
arresting action of his administration in the period before 
Pearl Harbor. Therefore, when he said that everything that 
he did during the time was done on order of higher authority, 
his statement could only have meant that, for four months 
before the attack, invaluable information was denied the Pa- 
cific Fleet Commander by the direct order of President 
Roosevelt. 

If such an order was issued to the Navy, a similar one must 
have been given to the Army. Such an order to only one of 
the military services would have been completely ineffective. 
And the evidence says that General Marshall was given a 
similar order. From eariy August to December 7, General 
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Short received no more of the vital information known in 
Washington than did Admiral Kimmel. 

There are only two possible explanations of the wholesale 
withholding of this information from the Hawaiian Com- 
manders—either it was done by order of the President or it 
was the result of a decision jointly reached by General Mar- 
shall and Admiral Stark. The professional education, ex- 
perience, and reputation of the two officers makes it unthinR= 
able that either could reach such a decision on his own initi- 
ative, or agree to it unless he had no option in the matter. 

Once again, we are face to face with the same fact—orders 
from President Roosevelt prevented practically all of the vital 
information concerning the developing Japanese situation 
from being transmitted to the Hawaiian Commanders. 

And there are two other incidents which strongly support 
that deduction. 

When the Washington negotiations were, in effect, termi- 
nated by the American note of November 26, it was neces- 
sary that some word be sent to the outlying commands. 
Failure to do this would have been too challenging a fact to 
the future reader of the history of these events. The President 
himself directed that this be done. Secretary Stimson empha- 
sized that fact before the Army Pearl Harbor Board to explain 
his unnatural participation in the drafting of the War Depart- 
ment dispatch. 

Normally, the preparation and sending of such a message 
would be a routine matter, entirely within the province of 
the military authorities, which would not receive even passing 
attention from either the President or the Secretary of War. 
The fact that the President considered it necessary to direct 
the Army and Navy to send the so-called war-warning mes- 
sages of November 27 (see Chapter 8) is positive proof that 
he not only knew that vital information was being denied the 
Hawaiian Commanders, but that he expected that denial to 
continue unless he ordered otherwise. 

The above incident emphasized President Roosevelt's 
actions on the evening of December 6, 1941. About 9:30 
p.M., when he saw the 13 parts of the Japanese message re- 
ceived on that Saturday, he said to Mr. Harry Hopkins, “This 
means war.” Later that same night, according to reasonably 
conclusive evidence, the President talked to Admiral Stark, 
after the latter had returned from the theatre. And yet, no 
message was sent to the Hawaiian Commanders on that night 
or during the next forenoon. The message, sent about noon on 
Sunday, was on General Marshall’s initiative, and arrived too 
late, as we shall see. 

Why, after the interest he had taken in the sending of a 
message on November 26, did President Roosevelt do nothing 
on the night of December 6 to assure that Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short were informed of the receipt of the mes- 
sage which “meant war’? The only possible conclusion again 
is because he did not want those Commanders to be informed 
that the war was only hours away. 





* As it was the Admiral’s military decisions that were under fire, 
the orders from “higher authority” which he received must have 
been military orders, and the President, as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Armed Forces, is the only civilian government official that 
can legally issue such orders to the Chief of Naval Operations. 
This is so because the Secretary of the Navy, by law, cannot exercise 
military command. Consequently, Secretary Knox did not have 
the lawful authority to order Admiral Stark to withhold information 
from Admiral Kimmel, which could have affected that Fleet Com- 
mander’s military decisions, nor to alter the composition of the 
fleets or their dispositions, in anticipation of the outbreak of hostil- 
ities. All such orders, which Admiral Stark received from “higher 
authority” during those days, must therefore have come to him 
direct from President Roosevelt. 

On the other hand, the Secretary of the Navy exercises complete 
authority over the naval establishment in matters of administration 
and routine procedure. In such matters, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions is fully subject to the orders of the Secretary. 
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PART Il 


Chapter 3 


MAGIC 





The Japanese Purple Code 

HE Japanese high-security communication systems were all 
bea ga codes. The Purple Code differed from the others 
in that it employed a machine to accomplish its enciphering 
and deciphering. 

Washington broke this Purple Code so completely that not 
only was the code recovered and the cipher recognized as ma- 
chine controlled, but the mechanics of the machine were also 
fully diagnosed. As a consequence, a number of Purple cipher 
machines were fabricated for use by American and British de- 
crypting units. 

In the use of an enciphered code, it is the universal practice 
to change the cipher periodically, usually once every twenty- 
four hours. A cipher schedule is communicated to the stations 
using the code, well in advance of the date upon which that 
schedule becomes effective. In the Purple machine, the key to 
each cipher was the setup of its internal mechanisms. The 
promptness with which the Japanese dispatches were decoded 
during the fall of 1941 clearly indicates that the American and 
British decrypting units were intercepting the transmissions 
of the cipher schedules. 


Magic and Its Washington Distribution 

The breaking of the Japanese diplomatic codes was a de- 
crypting achievement of a high order. In recognition of that 
fact, the information obtained from the decoded Japanese 
dispatches was termed “Magic,” and was so designated among 
its Washington recipients throughout 1941. 

During the latter half of that year, the War and Navy De- 
partments had identical organizations for the processing of 
Magic, and to avoid duplication of effort, the intercepted Japa- 
nese traffic was divided between the two Departments on a 
twenty-four hour basis. The Navy unit decoded and translated 
messages received on the odd-numbered days of the month, 
and the Army did the same for those received on the even- 
numbered days. 

In the Navy Department, the task of decrypting and de- 
coding was performed by the Communications Intelligence 
Unit, a subdivision of the Communications Security Division 
of the Office of Naval Communications. The short designation 
of the Security Division was OP-20-G, and that of the Intelli- 
gence Unit was OP-20-GY. The translation unit which com- 
pleted the processing of the decoded traffic was designated 
OP-20-GZ. 

The officer in charge of OP-20-GZ in late 1941 was Lieu- 
tenant Commander Kramer, whose duality of tasks in the 
handling of Magic made him subject to the orders of two 
superiors. In the work of translation, he was under the Head 
of Communications Security Division. When messages were 
ready for distribution, he made the deliveries under the direc- 
tion of the Director of Naval Intelligence. 

In the War Department, the decoding and translation were 
accomplished by the Signal Intelligence Service, under the 
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control of the Signal Corps. Each processed message was de- 
livered to the Far Eastern Section of the Military Intelligence 
Division, whose Chief, Colonel Bratton, made the deliveries 
for the War Department. 

There were seven recipients of Magic on the Navy De- 
partment Distribution list, and six on that of the War Depart- 
ment. Fourteen finished copies of each message were pre- 
pared, and OP-20-GZ and the Signal Intelligence Service each 
supplied the other with seven copies of every message which 
it processed. The recipients were: 


Navy Department 
Distribution 

President Roosevelt 
Secretary Knox 
Admiral Stark 
Rear Admiral Noyes 
Rear Admiral Turner 
Captain Wilkinson 
Commander McCollum 


War Department 
Distribution 

Secretary Hull 
Secretary Stimson 
General Marshall 
Brig. General Gerow 
Brig. General Miles 
Colonel Bratton 


The War and Navy Departments employed identical meth- 
ods to safeguard the deliveries of Magic. The messages were 
carried in locked pouches, to which only the recipient and the 
officer who made the deliveries had keys. One locked pouch 
was delivered to each recipient or his authorized representa- 
tive. The usual practice was to leave the pouch on one delivery 
round, and to pick it up with its contained messages for return 
on the next. One copy of each message was filed, and all other 
copies were destroyed as quickly as possible. With only six re- 
cipients on its distribution list, the War Department could 
file a copy of every message at the moment of its receipt. 

Colonel Bratton and Commander Kramer usually followed 
the same practice for the night distribution of important mes- 
sages. The procedure was to deliver the locked pouch to the 
recipient at his home or wherever he might direct. Colonel 
Bratton, however, at times varied this procedure by deliver- 
ing the pouches to officers on night duty in the respective 
offices of the several recipients, with the caution that the 
messages called for prompt delivery. 

All the Japanese diplomatic and consular posts could receive 
high-frequency radio, but none was equipped to transmit. 
Consequently, most of the outgoing Tokyo diplomatic traffic 
was sent by radio, although the cables were also occasionally 
used. On the other hand, the messages to Tokyo had to be 
transmitted by commercial cable or radio, except in the rare 
instances when use was made of the trans-Pacific telephone. 

During the latter half of 1941, the Japanese diplomatic 
traffic increased greatly. Fortunately, the Tokyo-Washington 
and the Tokyo-Berlin circuits covered the developing diplo- 
matic situation very thoroughly, and the U.S. intelligence 
services concentrated on those circuits during that time, with 
such attention to other Japanese traffic as these priority re- 
strictions made possible. The first of these two circuits cov- 
ered the U.S-Japanese negotiations and relations, while the 
second one gave information of the exchanges between Japan 
and her future Tripartite Treaty allies, Germany and Italy. 


Distribution of the Japanese Purple Machines 


When the Purple machines became available in Washing- 
ton, at least one was shipped to London. Two machines were 
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retained by the Communications Intelligence Unit in the 
Navy Department, and two by the Signal Intelligence Service 
in the War Department. This permitted each of the Washing- 
ton decrypting units to have one machine always set for the 
cipher of the current twenty-four hours, with the other at 
hand for use on the traffic of the preceding and other earlier 
such periods. 

In April, 1941, the last machine available in the Navy De- 
partment was shipped to the Commandant of the Sixteenth 
Naval District in the Philippines; additional personnel, re- 
quired to fill out a complete decrypting unit, accompanied the 
machine. The organization was established in the caves on 
Corregidor Island. The information contained in the outgoing 
Tokyo diplomatic messages was thus assured to the Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet and the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the U.S. Army Forces in the Philippines. There was no 
Purple machine for Hawaii. 

Several thoughts immediately come to mind. First, when 
orders for the manufacture of these machines were placed in 
Washington, why did they not provide for two or three 
spares? If the thought of the spares had been overlooked, the 
later fabrication of an additional machine could not have been 
too lengthy a job. In any event, why not take care of Ameri- 
can needs, including Hawaii, before giving any of these Purple 
machines to the British, who were not our allies at the time? 
There is one assured fact: these self-evident solutions to the 
problem of providing one or more Purple machines for the 
Hawaiian Commanders are too obvious to have been over- 
looked when the decisions regarding the allocation of the ma- 
chines were being made. 

The distribution of Purple machines which was made meant 
that the Hawaiian Intelligence Units would never be able to 
decode any of the intercepted Japanese diplomatic traffic. 
The naval unit at Pearl Harbor could only continue to con- 
centrate its efforts solely upon deductions that could be made 
from such features of Japanese naval radio traffic as ship’s calls, 
volume of messages, and direction finder bearings of identified 
transmitting units. 

The Joint Congressional Committee was told that the 
Manila area was chosen as the location of the last Purple ma- 
chine available in the Navy Department because the Philip- 
pine stations were the most efficient in the Pacific in the re- 
ceiving of Japanese radio messages. That was a fact as far as 
the Tokyo-Berlin circuit was concerned, but the explanation 
was a decidedly lame one. The Hawaiian reception of Japa- 
nese radio traffic was also eminently satisfactory, and the 
presence of the main U.S. Naval Forces in that area made it 
highly desirable militarily that the Magic, known to Wash- 
ington and the Asiatic Commands, should also be available to 
the Hawaiian Commanders. 

As we have seen, it would certainly have been possible to 
supply a Purple machine to Pearl Harbor by July at the latest, 
and to correct any existing decrypting deficiencies in the 
Radio Intelligence Unit at that Base by that time. Intercep- 
tion of the Japanese messages and their decryption in Hawaii 
would have been the complete answer to the reasons later 
given on the witness stand to explain why Magic was denied 
to Admiral Kimmel and General Short. 

The two principal explanations of that denial by Army and 
Navy witnesses before the various investigations were: the 
great volume of the Japanese secret traffic; the possibility 
that the re-transmission of Magic from Washington to 
Hawaii might inform the Japanese that their codes had 
been compromised, if they had similarly broken the Ameri- 
can codes. 

When the decision to locate the last Purple machine in the 
Philippines was reached, thought must have been given to the 
desirability, from a purely military standpoint, of making 
Magic available on the spot in Hawaii. The failure to accom- 
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plish this must therefore have been a deliberate act, and not 
an oversight. There was certainly no military consideration 
that would support a decision not to do so. The only possible 
conclusion is therefore that the failure to do so was part of a 
definite plan, which envisaged the denial of Magic to the Ha- 
waiian Commanders and the assurance that this information 
would be available to the Asiatic Commanders. 


The Complete Denial of Magic to Hawaii 
After Mid-August, 1941 


Admiral Kimmel told the Joint Congressional Committee 
that, during July, 1941, he received the meanings of seven 
decoded Japanese dispatches, but that, after early August, 
the Navy Department sent him no word which adequately 
portrayed the growing tension between the United States 
and Japan, or suggested the possibility of Japanese action in 
the Hawaiian area in event of war. The timing of this silence 
is most significant. The diplomatic-economic encirclement of 
Japan had then been in effect less than three weeks. President 
Roosevelt returned from his Newfoundland conference with 
Mr. Churchill in the middle of August. Japan was soon to be 
forced by the United States to choose between war or surren- 
der to the encirclement. 

Despite the fact that Admiral Kimmel received the infor- 
mation from secret Japanese communications during July, 
1941, the control of the dissemination of military intelligence 
from intercepted Japanese messages had been greatly tight- 
ened by both the War and Navy Departments during the 
early spring of that year. 

This change in the War Department came into effect 
through the enunciation of a policy by General Marshall that 
the knowledge of the U.S. ability to decode the intercepted 
Japanese traffic was to be restricted to the least possible num- 
ber of persons, and that no distribution of information from 
that source should be made outside Washington. If, at any 
time, the Director of War Plans considered that dissemination 
of such intelligence was necessary, he would prepare the re- 
quired dispatch for General Marshall’s action. Cognizance of 
this dissemination was thus restricted to the Army Chief of 
Staff and the Director of War Plans. 

Parallel action in the Navy Department was the result of 
a conference between Admiral Stark, Rear Admirals Ingersoll 
and Turner and Captain Kirk, Director of Naval Intelligence, 
in April, 1941. Admiral Stark then decided that the Director 
of War Plans would thenceforth be charged with the respon- 
sibility for the dissemination of all information that involved 
the evaluation of Japanese intentions or that could influence 
the operations of the outlying commands. This decision was 
communicated to all the principal Assistants of the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

The elimination of one of the long-standing functions of the 
two Intelligence organizations in Washington, the dissemina- 
tion of evaluated intelligence, was a unique happening. 

If General Marshall and Admiral Stark were ordered, in 
mid-August, to stop the transmission of Magic to Hawaii, as 
Admiral Kimmel’s testimony so strongly suggests, only two 
additional officers had to be informed—Brigadier General 
Gerow and Rear Admiral Turner. 

The deliberate character of this denial is emphasized by 
the efforts which Admiral Kimmel made during the first half 
of 1941 to assure that the Navy Department would keep him 
fully informed on all matters that could affect the Fleet. Dur- 
ing that time, he wrote two letters to Admiral Stark on the 
subject; one was dated February 18 and the other, May 26. 
The last paragraph of the second letter read: “It is suggested 
that it be made a cardinal principle that the Commander-in- 
Chief, Pacific Fleet, be immediately informed of all important 
developments as they occur and by the quickest available 
means, 
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Admiral Kimmel handed this letter to Admiral Stark per- 
sonally during June, 1941, and was assured that the informa- 
tion to his command would be handled as he requested. This 
assurance was effective for less than two months. 

The almost complete denial of information, during the 
three months preceding the Pearl Harbor attack, will be made 
very clear in the following chapters, which contain the most 
significant Japanese messages. Only one of the many messages 
which are not included herein was ever sent to Admiral Kim- 
mel. In early December, a Japanese message from Bangkok 
to Tokyo concerning an intended Japanese landing at Khotu 
Baru in the Kra Peninsula was addressed to him for informa- 
tion. 

This wholesale denial of information to Hawaii was con- 
trary to the accepted tenets of the art of war. It is incompre- 
hensible unless we accept that President Roosevelt wanted 
the Japanese surprise attack upon Pearl Harbor. 


24 


TOKYO’S INTEREST 

IN THE EXACT LOCATION 
OF U.S. VESSELS 

IN PEARL HARBOR 


HROUGHOUT the first nine months of 1941, the Japanese 

Consulate in Honolulu, following the common practice of 
all such posts in American ports, had been reporting to Tokyo 
the movements of all U.S. naval units in the Hawaiian area. 
The interception of these routine reports had no significant 
value for U.S. Intelligence units. But Tokyo dispatch #83 of 
September 24, 1941, which is recorded below, completely 
changed the character of the Hawaiian Consulate reports, and 
removed them from the routine category. This message and 
the others which followed it on the Tokyo-Honolulu circuit 
held invaluable implications for the U.S. Army and Navy 
Intelligence Services. 

As we are only interested in the information that was 
available to the Washington authorities before the Pearl Har- 
bor attack, the sequence of messages which follows contains 
only those which were decoded before that event. 

When the War and Navy Departments Intelligence Divi- 
sions were weighing the implications of Tokyo’s September 
24 dispatch to the Honolulu Consulate, and more especially 
when they were reaching the only possible conclusions from 
that message, their minds must inevitably have reverted to a 
dispatch which had been received in Washington, eight 
months before. For that reason, that earlier communication 
is the logical introduction to the Tokyo-Honolulu traffic, which 
immediately follows it herein. 


Ambassador Grew, Tokyo, to State Department, January 
27, 1941: “THE PERUVIAN MINISTER HAS INFORMED A MEMBER 
OF MY STAFF THAT HE HAS HEARD FROM MANY SOURCES, IN- 
CLUDING A JAPANESE SOURCE, THAT IN THE EVENT OF TROUBLE 
BREAKING OUT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN, THE 
JAPANESE INTENDED TO MAKE A SURPRISE ATTACK AGAINST 
PEARL HARBOR WITH ALL THEIR STRENGTH AND EMPLOYING 
ALL THEIR EQUIPMENT. THE PERUVIAN MINISTER CONSIDERS 
THE RUMORS FANTASTIC. NEVERTHELESS, HE CONSIDERED THEM 
OF SUFFICIENT IMPORTANCE TO CONVEY THE INFORMATION TO 
A MEMBER OF MY STAFF.” 
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Tokyo to Consul General, Honolulu, September 24, 1941 
(#83): “HENCEFORTH, WE WOULD LIKE TO HAVE YOU MAKE 
REPORTS CONCERNING VESSELS ALONG THE FOLLOWING LINES 
IN SO FAR AS POSSIBLE: 

“|, THE WATERS OF PEARL HARBOR ARE TO BE DIVIDED 
ROUGHLY INTO FIVE SUB-AREAS, WE HAVE NO OBJECTION TO 
YOUR ABBREVIATING AS MUCH AS YOU LIKE. 

“AREA A. WATERS BETWEEN FORD ISLAND AND THE 
ARSENAL. 

“AREA B. WATERS ADJACENT TO THE ISLAND SOUTH AND 
WEST OF FORD ISLAND. THIS AREA IS ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE OF 
THE ISLAND FROM AREA A. 

“AREA C. EAST LOCH. 

“AREA D. MIDDLE LOCH. 

“AREA E. WEST LOCH AND THE COMMUNICATING WATER 
ROUTES. 

“2. WITH REGARD TO WARSHIPS AND AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 
WE WOULD LIKE TO HAVE YOU REPORT ON THOSE AT ANCHOR, 
(THESE ARE NOT SO IMPORTANT) TIED UP AT WHARVES, 
BUOYS, AND IN DOCK. DESIGNATE TYPES AND CLASSES BRIEF- 
LY. IF POSSIBLE, WE WOULD LIKE TO HAVE YOU MAKE MEN- 
TION OF THE FACT WHEN THERE ARE TWO OR MORE VESSELS 
ALONGSIDE THE SAME WHARF.” 

(Decoded in the War Department, October 9, 1941) 


Consul General, Honolulu to Tokyo, September 29, 1941 
(#178): This message was in answer to Tokyo dispatch 
#83, and set up a two-letter code designation for each of 
the five prescribed Pearl Harbor areas. 

(Decoded in the Navy Department, October 10, 1941) 


Tokyo to Consul General, Honolulu, November 15, 1941 
(#111): “as RELATIONS BETWEEN JAPAN AND THE UNITED 
STATES ARE MOST CRITICAL, MAKE YOUR ‘SHIP IN HARBOR 
REPORT IRREGULAR, BUT AT A RATE OF TWICE A WEEK. AL- 
THOUGH YOU ALREADY ARE NO DOUBT AWARE, PLEASE TAKE 
EXTRA CARE TO MAINTAIN SECRECY.” 

(Decoded in the Navy Department, December 3, 1941) 


Consul General, Honolulu to Tokyo, November 18, 1941 
(#222): This was a lengthy report of U.S. vessels in the 
different Pearl Harbor areas. 

(Decoded in the War Department, December 6, 1941) 


Tokyo to Consul General, Honolulu, November 18, 1941 
(#113): “PLEASE REPORT ON THE FOLLOWING AREAS AS TO 
VESSELS ANCHORED THEREIN: AREA ‘N, PEARL HARBOR, MA- 
MALA BAY (HONOLULU) AND THE AREAS ADJACENT THERETO. 
MAKE YOUR INVESTIGATIONS WITH GREAT SECRECY.” 
(Decoded in the War Department, December 5, 1941) 


Tokyo to Consul General, Honolulu, November 20, 1941 
(#111):° “PLEASE INVESTIGATE COMPREHENSIVELY THE 
FLEET . . . BASES IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF THE HAWAIIAN 
MILITARY RESERVATION.” 

(Decoded in the War Department, December 4, 1941) 


Tokyo to Consul General, Honolulu, November 29, 1941 
(#122): “wE HAVE BEEN RECEIVING REPORTS FROM YOU ON 
SHIP MOVEMENTS, BUT IN THE FUTURE WILL YOU ALSO RE- 
PORT EVEN WHEN THERE ARE NO MOVEMENTS.” 

(Decoded in the Navy Department, December 5, 1941) 


There is nothing more significant connected with the 
Japanese surprise attack than the foregoing decoded dis- 
patches on the Tokyo-Honolulu circuit. They gave unmis- 


* Note: Tokyo dispatches of both November 15 and 20 carried the 
same serial number. 
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takable evidence of the Japanese intentions to deliver such 
an attack upon the U.S. Fleet in Pearl Harbor. 

Before September 24, the routine Honolulu ship move- 
ment reports merely served to keep Tokyo informed of the 
strength and composition of the U. S. Naval Forces in Ha- 
waiian waters. 

After that date, the Honolulu Consulate was making fre- 
quent reports giving the exact location of carriers, battleships, 
and cruisers in Pearl Harbor, and all naval movements in 
and out of that base. Why did Tokyo want information of 
this particular character? There was only one conceivable 
answer—to prepare the detailed plan for a surprise attack on 
the major units of the Fleet moored there. And the land- 
locked character of Pearl Harbor made only one form of 
attack possible—it must be delivered from the air. 

After studying Tokyo dispatch #83, no military intelli- 
gence organization could fail to reach that deduction. No 
amount of thought can evolve any other rational purpose 
behind Tokyo's desire for continuing information, detailing 
the berthings in Pearl Harbor. 

In this connection, it must be appreciated that, when a 
fleet moves into an area, a permanent berthing plan is pre- 
pared for each of the main bases in that area. Each vessel 
thus has a regularly assigned berth, which is vacant when- 
ever she is absent. The only time that a ship in Pearl Harbor 
did not occupy her own berth was when she was in drydock 
or at a wharf at the Navy Yard. Consequently, the first 
Honolulu report of ship locations in Pearl Harbor gave Tokyo 
the permanent berthing plan—a fact which succeeding re- 
ports quickly confirmed. 

Throughout November, Tokyo's interest in Pearl Harbor 
not only continued, it definitely intensified. On the 15th, 
Honolulu was told to step up the frequency of its “Ship in 
Harbor reports” to two a week. On the 29th, the dispatch told 
that Tokyo had been receiving a series of ship movement 
reports from Honolulu, but directed that thenceforth reports 
be made even when there were no movements. Secrecy is 
stressed in several of the messages. November 29 was the 
“deadline date,” so frequently mentioned in the Japanese 
dispatches in the next chapter, where its significance is dis- 
cussed. 

These highly important November dispatches were not de- 
coded in Washington until December 4 and 5. Nevertheless, 
that still gave plenty of time to relay the significant revela- 
tions of this full set of Tokyo-Honolulu dispatches to the 
Hawaiian Commanders. 

Not the slightest hint of all this was given to Admiral Kim- 
mel or General Short. Why was such irrefutable evidence of 
the coming attack so withheld? Why did Washington con- 
tribute so completely to the surprise feature of that attack? 
There can be only one answer—because President Roosevelt 
wanted it that way! 


Chapter 5 


JAPANESE DIPLOMATIC 
DISPATCHES DURING 
NOVEMBER, 1941 


HE intercepted Japanese traffic, especially that on the 
Tokyo-Washington circuit, was particularly heavy during 
November, 1941. The Kurusu-Nomura negotiations were in 
large measure responsible for this, although other aspects of 
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the developing Pacific crisis also played their part. Fortunate- 
ly, only a reasonably small percentage of the Japanese 
intercepts was really significant, and thus necessary to a full 
understanding of the final happenings on the road to war. 
The dispatches which follow indicate the mounting tenseness 
of Tokyo’s attitude toward the Washington negotiations, and 
the obvious certainty with which the Japanese moved to- 
ward their secret attack after the receipt of the U. S. note 
of November 26. 

On November 3, 1941, Ambassador Grew in Tokyo sent 
a seven-part message to the State Department. Certain 
passages of that message form an ideal introduction to this 
chapter, and are quoted herewith: 


“NICHI NICHI (TOKYO’S LEADING NEWSPAPER) OF NOVEMBER 
IsT CARRIED A BANNER HEADLINE ‘EMPIRE FACING GREATEST 
CRISIS) OVER AN ARTICLE ON NEED FOR PUTTING A STOP TO 
ECONOMIC WAR BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND JAPAN, ARTICLE 
AND EDITORIAL (TELEGRAPHED TO WASHINGTON ON NOVEM- 
BER 1) REFLECTS ATTITUDE NOW PREVAILING IN THIS COUN- 
TRY; 

“THE VIEW THAT WAR IN THE FAR EAST CAN BE AVOIDED 
BY CONTINUATION OF TRADE EMBARGO . . . IS NOT SUPPORTED 
BY WHAT HAS OCCURRED; 

“JAPAN WILL EVEN RISK NATIONAL HARI KARI RATHER 
THAN CEDE TO FOREIGN PRESSURE; 

“THE PRIMARY POINT FOR DECISION WOULD APPEAR TO IN- 
VOLVE THE QUESTION AS TO WHETHER OUR NATIONAL NEEDS, 
POLICIES, AND OBJECTIVES JUSTIFY WAR WITH JAPAN IN THE 
EVENT THAT DIPLOMACY . SHOULD FAIL; 

“MY PURPOSE IS ONLY TO ASSURE AGAINST MY COUNTRY 
GETTING INTO WAR WITH JAPAN THROUGH ANY POSSIBLE 
MISCONCEPTION OF THE CAPACITY OF JAPAN TO RUSH HEAD- 
LONG INTO A SUICIDAL CONFLICT WITH THE UNITED STATES.” 


Tokyo to Embassy, Washington, November 5, 1941 
(#736): “BECAUSE OF VARIOUS CIRCUMSTANCES, IT IS ABSO- 
LUTELY NECESSARY THAT ALL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE SIGN- 
ING OF THIS AGREEMENT BE COMPLETED BY THE 25TH OF 
THIS MONTH. I REALIZE THAT THIS IS A DIFFICULT ORDER, 
BUT UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES IT IS AN UNAVOIDABLE ONE. 
PLEASE UNDERSTAND THIS THOROUGHLY AND TACKLE THE 
PROBLEM OF SAVING THE JAPANESE-UNITED STATES RELA- 
TIONS FROM FALLING INTO A CHAOTIC CONDITION, DO SO 
WITH GREAT DETERMINATION AND WITH UNSTINTED EFFORT, 
I BEG YOU.” 

(Decoded in the Navy Department, November 5, 1941) 


Tokyo to Embassy, Washington, November 11, 1941 
(#762): “JUDGING FROM THE PROGRESS OF THE CONVERSA- 
TIONS, THERE SEEM TO BE INDICATIONS THAT THE UNITED 
STATES IS STILL NOT FULLY AWARE OF THE EXCEEDING CRITI- 
CALNESS OF THE SITUATION, THE FACT REMAINS THAT THE 
DATE SET FOrTH IN MY MESSAGE #736 IS ABSOLUTELY IM- 
MOVABLE UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS. IT IS A DEFINITE 
DEADLINE AND THEREFORE IT IS ESSENTIAL THAT A SETTLE- 
MENT BE REACHED BY ABOUT THAT TIME, THE SESSION OF 
PARLIAMENT OPENS ON THE I5TH. . . . THE GOVERNMENT 
MUST HAVE A CLEAR PICTURE OF THINGS TO COME IN PRE- 
SENTING ITS CASE AT THE SESSION, YOU CAN SEE, THEREFORE, 
THAT THE SITUATION IS NEARING A CLIMAX, AND THE TIME 
IS INDEED GETTING SHORT. ij 
(Decoded in the Navy Department, November 12, 1941) 


Tokyo to Consul General, Hong Kong, November 14, 1941: 
“SHOULD THE (WASHINGTON) NEGOTIATIONS COLLAPSE, THE 
INTERNATIONAL SITUATION IN WHICH THE EMPIRE WILL 
FIND HERSELF WILL BE ONE OF TREMENDOUS CRISIS, ACCOM- 
PANYING THIS, THE EMPIRES FOREIGN POLICY AS IT HAS 
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BEEN DECIDED BY THE CABINET, INSOFAR AS IT PERTAINS 
TO CHINA IS: 


“(A) WE WILL COMPLETELY DESTROY BRITISH AND AMERI- 
CAN POWER IN CHINA. 

“(B) WE WILL TAKE OVER ALL ENEMY CONCESSIONS AND 
ENEMY IMPORTANT RIGHTS AND INTERESTS (CUSTOMS AND 
MINERALS, ETC.) IN CHINA. 


“(C) WE WILL TAKE OVER ALL RIGHTS AND INTERESTS 
OWNED BY ENEMY POWERS, EVEN THOUGH THEY MIGHT 
HAVE CONNECTIONS WITH THE NEW CHINESE GOVERNMENT, 
SHOULD IT BECOME NECESSARY.” 

(Decoded in the Navy Department, November 26, 1941) 


Tokyo to Embassy, Washington, November 15, 1941 
(#775): “. . . WHATEVER THE CASE MAY BE, THE FACT RE- 
MAINS THAT THE DATE SET IN MY MESSAGE #736 IS AN 
ABSOLUTELY IMMOVABLE ONE, PLEASE, THEREFORE, MAKE 
THE UNITED STATES SEE THE LIGIIT, SO AS TO MAKE POSSIBLE 
THE SIGNING OF THE AGREEMENT BY THAT DATE.” 
(Decoded in the Navy Department, November 15, 1941) 


Tokyo to Kurusu, Washington, November 16, 1941: “vor 
YOUR HONOR’S INFORMATION. 

“1. 1 HAVE READ youR #1090 AND YOU MAY BE SURE THAT 
YOU HAVE ALL MY GRATITUDE FOR THE EFFORTS YOU HAVE 
PUT FORTH, BUT THE FATE OF OUR EMPIRE HANGS BY A SLEN- 
DER THREAD OF A FEW DAYS, SO PLEASE FIGHT HARDER THAN 
YOU EVER DID BEFORE. 

“2... . IN OUR OPINION WE OUGHT TO WAIT AND SEE 
WHAT TURN THE WAR TAKES AND REMAIN PATIENT. HOWEVER, 
1 AM AWFULLY SORRY TO SAY THAT THE SITUATION RENDERS 
THIS OUT OF THE QUESTION, I SET THI DEADLINE FOR THE SO- 
LUTION OF THESE NEGOTIATIONS IN \1y 3£736 AND THERE WILL 
BE NO CHANGE. PLEASE TRY TO UNDERSTAND THAT. YOU SEE 
HOW SHORT THE TIME IS; THEREFORE, DO NOT ALLOW THE 
UNITED STATES TO SIDETRACK US AND DELAY THE NEGOTIA- 
TIONS ANY FURTHER. PRESS THEM FOR A SOLUTION ON THE 
BASIS OF OUR PROPOSALS AND DO YOUR BEST TO BRING 
ABOUT AN IMMEDIATE SOLUTION.” 

(Decoded in the Navy Department, November 17, 1941) 


Tokyo to Embassy, Washington, November 22, 1941 
(#812): “1T Is AWFULLY HARD FOR US TO CONSIDER CHANGING 
THE DATE WE SET IN MY #736. YOU KNOW THIS, HOWEVER, I 
KNOW YOU ARE WORKING HARD. STICK TO OUR FIXED POLICY 
AND DO YOUR BEST. SPARE NO EFFORTS AND TRY TO BRING 
ABOUT THE SOLUTION WE DESIRE. THERE ARE REASONS BEYOND 
YOUR ABILITY TO GUESS WHY WE WANTED TO SETTLE THE JAPA- 
NESE-AMERICAN RELATIONS BY THE 25TH, BUT IF WITHIN 
THE NEXT THREE OR FOUR DAYS YOU CAN FINISH YOUR CON- 
VERSATIONS WITH THE AMERICANS, IF THE SIGNING CAN BE 
COMPLETED BY THE 29TH, LET ME WRITE IT OUT FOR YOU— 
TWENTY-NINTH; IF THE PERTINENT NOTES CAN BE EXCHANGED; 
IF WE CAN GET AN UNDERSTANDING WITH GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE NETHERLANDS; AND IN SHORT, IF EVERYTHING CAN BE FIN- 
ISHED, WE HAVE DECIDED TO WAIT UNTIL THAT DATE, THIS 
TIME WE MEAN IT, THAT THE DEADLINE ABSOLUTELY CANNOT 
BE CHANGED. AFTER THAT, THINGS ARE AUTOMATICALLY 
GOING TO HAPPEN. PLEASE TAKE THIS INTO YOUR CAREFUL 
CONSIDERATION AND WORK HARDER THAN YOU EVER HAVE BE- 
FORE. THIS, FOR THE PRESENT, IS FOR THE INFORMATION OF 
YOU TWO AMBASSADORS ALONE.” 

(Decoded in the Navy Department, November 22, 1941) 


Tokyo to Embassy, Washington, November 24, 1941 
(#823): “THE TIME SET IN MY MESSAGE #812 Is IN TOKYO 
TIME.” 

(Decoded in the Navy Department, November 24, 1941) 
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Embassy, Washington to Tokyo, November 26, 1941 
(#1180): “. OUR FAILURE AND HUMILIATION ARE COM- 
PLETE . . . WE MIGHT PROPOSE, FIRST, THAT PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT WIRE YOu (the Emperor) THAT FOR THE SAKE OF 
POSTERITY HE HOPES THAT JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 
WILL COOPERATE FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF PEACE IN THE 


PACIFIC: . 5. 
(Decoded in the Navy Department, November 28, 1941) 


Embassy, Washington to Tokyo, November 26, 1941 
(#1189): “ar 4:45 ON THE AFTERNOON OF THE 26TH, I AND 
AMBASSADOR KURUSU MET WITH SECRETARY HULL AND WE 
TALKED FOR TWO HOURS. 

“HULL SAID... ‘I AM SORRY TO TELL YOU THAT WE CANNOT 
AGREE TO IT (Japan’s treaty proposal of November 20). we 
FEEL COMPELLED TO PROPOSE A PLAN .. . RECONCILING THE 
POINTS OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OUR PROPOSAL OF JUNE 21st 
AND YOURS OF SEPTEMBER 25TH. SO SAYING HE PRESENTED US 
THE FOLLOWING PROPOSALS: 

“a. ONE WHICH SEEKS OUR RECOGNITION OF HIS SO-CALLED 
“FOUR PRINCIPLES. 

“sp. (1) THE CONCLUSION OF A MUTUAL NON-AGGRESSION 
TREATY BETWEEN TOKYO, WASHINGTON, MOSCOW, THE NETHER- 
LANDS, CHUNGKING, AND BANGKOK 

“(2) AGREEMENT BETWEEN JAPAN, THE UNITED STATES, 
ENGLAND, THE NETHERLANDS, CHINA, THAI ON THE INVIOLA- 
BILITY OF FRENCH INDO-CHINA AND EQUALITY OF ECONOMIC 
TREATMENT IN FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 

“(3) THE COMPLETE EVACUATION OF JAPANESE FORCES 
FROM CHINA AND ALL FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 

“(4) JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES BOTH DEFINITELY 
PROMISE TO SUPPORT NO REGIME IN CHINA BUT THAT OF 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK 

“(5) THE ABOLITION OF EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY AND CON- 
CESSIONS IN CHINA. 

“(6) TIE CONCLUSION OF A RECIPROCAL TRADE TREATY 
BEI WEEN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES ON THE BASIS OF 
THE MOST FAVORED NATION TREATMENT. 

“(7) THE MUTUAL RESCINDING.OF JAPANESE AND AMERICAN 
FREEZING ORDERS. 

“(8) STABILIZATION OF YEN-DOLLAR EXCHANGE. 

“(9) NO MATTER WHAT SORT OF TREATIES EITHER JAPAN 
OR THE UNITED STATES HAS CONTRACTED WITH THIRD COUN- 
TRIES, THEY BOTH DEFINITELY PROMISE THAT THESE TREATIES 
WILL NOT BE INTERPRETED AS HOSTILE TO THE OBJECTIVES OF 
THIS TREATY OR TO THE MAINTENANCE OF PEACE IN THE 
PACIFIC. (THIS IS, OF COURSE, SUPPOSED TO EMASCULATE THE 
THREE-POWER PACT.)” 

The last paragraph is omitted here. It contained nothing 
but an account of the Ambassador’s arguments and the state- 
ment that the Envoys were dumbfounded by the U.S. pro- 
posals, a fact which can hardly be classed as news. 
(Decoded in the War Department, November 28, 1941) 


Tokyo to Embassy, Washington, November 28, 1941 
(#844): “WELL, YOU TWO AMBASSADORS HAVE EXERTED SUPER- 
HUMAN EFFORTS, BUT, IN SPITE OF THIS, THE UNITED STATES 
HAS GONE AHEAD AND PRESENTED THIS HUMILIATING PROPOSAL. 
THIS WAS QUITE UNEXPECTED AND EXTREMELY REGRETTABLE. 
THE IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT CAN BY NO MEANS USE IT AS A 
BASIS FOR NEGOTIATIONS. THEREFORE, WITH A REPORT OF THE 
VIEWS OF THE IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT WHICH I WILL SEND 
YOU IN TWO OR THREE DAYS, THE NEGOTIATIONS WILL BE DE 
FACTO RUPTURED. THIS IS INEVITABLE. HOWEVER, I DO NOT 
WISH YOU TO GIVE THE IMPRESSION THAT THE NEGOTIATIONS 
ARE BROKEN OFF. MERELY SAY TO THEM THAT YOU ARE 
AWAITING INSTRUCTIONS, AND THAT, ALTHOUGH THE OPINIONS 
OF YOUR GOVERNMENT ARE NOT CLEAR TO YOU, TO YOUR WAY 
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OF THINKING THE IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT HAS ALWAYS MADE 
JUST CLAIMS AND HAS BORNE GREAT SACRIFICES FOR THE SAKE 
OF PEACE IN THE PACIFIC . . . SINCE THINGS HAVE COME TO 
THIS PASS, I CONTACTED THE MAN YOU TOLD ME TO (the Em- 
peror) IN your #1180 AND HE SAID THAT UNDER THE PRESENT 
CIRCUMSTANCES WHAT YOU SUGGEST IS ENTIRELY UNSUIT- 
St ae 

(Decoded in the Navy Department, November 28, 1941) 


Tokyo to Embassy, Washington, November 29, 1941 
(#857): “. . . IN CARRYING OUT THESE INSTRUCTIONS, PLEASE 
BE CAREFUL THAT THIS DOES NOT LEAD TO ANYTHING LIKE 
A BREAKING OFF OF THE NEGOTIATIONS.” 

This sentence was at the end of a message directing further 
conversation with the U.S. Government on the negotiations. 
This was merely a part of the effert to keep alive the appear- 
ance of continuing negotiations. 


(Decoded in the Navy Department, November 30, 1941) 


On November 27 and 30, 1941, extended trans-Pacific 
telephone conversations took place between Ambassador 
Kurusu and Mr. Yamamoto, Chief of the American Division 
of the Japanese Foreign Office. Significant passages of each 
of these exchanges were: 

Yamamoto to Kurusu, November 27, 1941: “REGARDING 


THE NEGOTIATIONS, DON'T BREAK THEM OFF.” 
(Translated in the Navy Department, November 28, 1941) 


Kurusu to Yamamoto, November 30, 1941: “are THE JAPA- 
NESE-AMERICAN NEGOTIATIONS TO CONTINUE?” 

Yamamoto: “yrs.” 

Kurusu: “yoU WERE VERY URGENT ABOUT THEM BEFORE, 
WERENT YOU; BUT NOW YOU WANT TO STRETCH THEM OUT. 
WE WILL NEED YOUR HELP. BOTH THE PREMIER AND THE 
FOREIGN MINISTER WILL NEED TO CHANGE THE TONE OF THEIR 
SPEECHES. DO YOU UNDERSTAND? PLEASE USE MORE DISCRE- 
TION.” 

(Translated in the Navy Department, November 30, 1941) 


Tokyo to Embassy, Berlin, November 30, 1941 (#985): 
Instructs the Ambassador to inform Hitler as follows: “THE 
CONVERSATION BEGUN BETWEEN TOKYO AND WASHINGTON LAST 
APRIL . . . NOW STANDS RUPTURED—BROKEN SAY VERY 
SECRETLY TO THEM (Hitler and Von Ribbentrop) THAT THERE 
IS EXTREME DANGER THAT WAR MAY SUDDENLY BREAK OUT 
BETWEEN THE ANGLO-SAXON NATIONS AND JAPAN THROUGH 
SOME CLASH OF ARMS AND ADD THAT THE TIME OF THE BREAK- 
ING OUT OF WAR MAY COME QUICKER THAN ANYONE DREAMS.” 

These significant extracts were part of a long three-part 
message. 

(Decoded in the Navy Department, December 1, 1941) 


Tokyo to Embassy, Berlin, November 30, 1941 (#986): 
This message was the second long one of the same day, and 
was in two parts. It gave the Japanese version ot the nego- 
tiations with the United States. It stated that “a CoNTINUA- 
TION OF THE NEGOTIATIONS WOULD BE DETRIMENTAL TO OUR 
CAUSE,” and characterized certain of the American proposals 
of November 26 as “INSULTING . . . CLEARLY A TRICK.” Japan 
concluded that the United States had decided to regard her 
as an enemy. 

(Decoded in the Navy Department, December 1, 1941) 


Tokyo to Embassy, Washington, December 1, 1941 (#865): 
“THE DATE SET IN MY MESSAGE #812 HAS COME AND GONE 
AND THE SITUATION CONTINUES TO BE INCREASINGLY CRITICAL. 

“ |. TO PREVENT THE UNITED STATES FROM BECOMING UN- 
DULY SUSPICIOUS WE HAVE BEEN ADVISING THE PRESS AND OTH- 


ERS THAT THOUGH THERE ARE SOME WIDE DIFFERENCES 
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BETWEEN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES, THE NEGOTIATIONS 
ARE CONTINUING. (THE ABOVE IS FOR ONLY YOUR INFORMA- 
TION. )” 

(Decoded in the Navy Department, December 1, 1941) 


Throughout the Washington negotiations, Tokyo had 
stressed a deadline date for their completion, after which 
“things were automatically going to happen.” Certain phrases 
in the intercepted dispatches strongly indicated the impor- 
tance that the Japanese government attached to the confer- 
ence, and left no doubt that this was Japan’s last effort to 
reach an understanding with the United States by peaceful 
means, viz.: “Tackle the problem of saving the Japanese- 
American relations from falling into a chaotic condition”; 
“There seem to be indications that the United States is 
not fully aware of the extreme criticalness of the situation”; 
“The fate of our Empire hangs by a slender thread of a 
few days.” 

Automatic actions after the breakdown of such vital nego- 
tiations could only mean acts of war. Moreover, the Tokyo 
dispatch to the Consul General in Hong Kong plainly stated 
that Japan had decided upon war with the United States 
and Great Britain if these negotiations failed. That mes- 
sage was decoded on November 26, the day that Secre- 
tary Hull handed the Japanese Ambassadors the American 
note which so effectively terminated the Washington nego- 
tiations, as President Roosevelt clearly intended that it 
should. 

Two days later, any lingering doubt that diplomacy had 
completely failed was removed for the American Government 
by the Tokyo dispatch which told the Japanese Ambassa- 
dors that “The Imperial Government can by no means 
use it [the American note] as a basis for further negotia- 
tions. Therefore, with a report of the views of the Imperial 
Government which I will send you in two or three 
days, the negotiations will be de facto ruptured.” Although 
this was not needed, the two Tokyo dispatches to Ber- 
lin, translated on December 1, were further supporting 
evidence. 

From November 28 on, President Roosevelt and his Wash- 
ington advisers knew with certainty that war was at hand, 
and that the Japanese reply to the American note would for- 
mally initiate that war. 

Thereafter, Tokyo, by repeatedly emphasizing the im- 
portance of maintaining the appearance of continuing nego- 
tiations, strongly evidenced that surprise was essential to 
those “things which were automatically going to happen.” 
(See President Roosevelt’s statement in Chapter 7.) 

This accorded with the well-known Japanese practice of 
starting her wars with a surprise attack. In Chapter 4, we 
saw that Washington had been given every reason to deduce 
that Pearl Harbor would be the objective of that attack. 

Japan had only two sound objectives in the Pacific for 
such an attack—the Pacific Fleet and the Panama Canal. 
And, for her strategic purposes in the Western Pacific, dam- 
age to the Panama Canal meant nothing in comparison to 
the severe crippling of the Pacific Fleet. With that Fleet 
based on Pearl Harbor, it is not an overstatement to say that 
Japan’s objectives in the Pacific had been reduced to one. 
President Roosevelt apparently had the strategic insight to 
appreciate that fact when he insisted that the Fleet continue 
to base in Hawaii. 

Admiral Kimmel was always conscious that his Fleet might 
be subjected to a surprise attack by the Japanese. His Fleet 
orders showed that. But, his big question had long been— 
when. If he and his senior Admirals, with whom he con- 
tinually discussed the situation, had been kept abreast of 
the knowledge possessed by Washington and Manila, there 
would have been no questions in their minds in the first days 
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| s& of December. That has always been the crux of the Pearl 


Harbor story. 

But there then would have been no surprise attack, and 
there is no telling how or when the United States would have 
become a participant in the war. 

Not one word of the Japanese messages in Chapters 4 and 
5 was ever transmitted to the Hawaiian Commanders. 


Chapter 6 


THE CODE DESTRUCTION 
MESSAGES 


Pag most drastic answer to strained international relations 
is a declaration of war. The decisive action, short of war, 
is a severance of diplomatic relations. 

When diplomatic relations are interrupted, the ambassa- 
dors are recalled and the embassies are officially closed. 
Nevertheless, many members of the embassy staffs remain in 
residence and the diplomatic inviolability of the closed em- 
bassies is fully respected. Furthermore, the consulates con- 
tinue their normal functions during such times because, by 
international usage, they are not part of the diplomatic or- 
ganization. Secret matter in the embassies and consulates is 
therefore entirely safe from seizure or alien scrutiny during 
periods of severed diplomatic relations. 

The outbreak of war presents a very different picture. The 
newly hostile embassies and consulates are immediately 
seized, and their personnel is arrested for internment pend- 
ing repatriation. When the imminence of war is recognized, 
a nation therefore becomes greatly concerned for the security 
of her secret communications and her secret correspondence, 
and takes steps to assure that nothing of that nature will 
fall into enemy hands when her diplomatic and consular posts 
are seized. 

Thus, when a nation orders her embassies and consulates 
in particular countries to destroy their codes, ciphers, code 
machines and files of secret correspondence, that action can 
mean only one thing—the close approach of war with those 
countries. A nation would never interrupt all possibility of 
secret communication with her diplomatic and consular posts 
in a country for any lesser reason. 

In the pre-Pearl Harbor days, the Japanese regarded their 
Purple code as the one possessing the highest security. The 
system employed a secret machine for enciphering and de- 
ciphering. Only the more important of the Japanese posts 
were equipped to use that code—embassies, and such con- 
sulates as those in Manila, Singapore, and Batavia. Secret 
communications with other consulates were conducted in 
codes of a lower order of security. 

During the critical last days of the peace, the Japanese 
were naturally bent upon preserving the secrecy of their war 
intentions. This consideration divided the transmission of their 
code-destruction orders into two categories; those that could 
be sent in the Purple Code, and those which must be sent in 
the less secure codes. For, during those times, the Japanese 
apparently did not consider the possibility that their Purple 
Code had been compromised. 

To increase the security of their code-destruction messages 
to ministries and consulates not equipped with the Purple 
Code, Tokyo set up the special “Winds” and “Hidden Word” 
codes. For reasons made plain therein, the whole Winds epi- 
sode is reserved for discussion in Chapter 10. The Hidden 
Word Code was set up by the following message: 
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Tokyo to Embassy, Washington, November 27, 1941 (Cir- 
cular #2409. In 4 parts complete.): “HANDLE AS CHIEF OF 
OFFICE ROUTING. 

“WITH INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS BECOMING MORE 
STRAINED, THE FOLLOWING EMERGENCY SYSTEM OF DIS- 
PATCHES, USING INGO DENPO (hidden words or misleading 
language telegrams) Is PLACED IN EFFECT. PLEASE STUDY 
THIS CAREFULLY. 

“MAKE UP A TABLE WITH THE LEFT COLUMN CONTAINING 
THE CODE WORDS AND THE RIGHT THE CORRESPONDING PLAIN 
(DECODED) TEXT. PLEASE SEE THAT THERE IS NO MISTAKE IN 
TRANSCRIBING THIS. 

PART 1 

“EXAMPLE. A MESSAGE MEANING: JAPANESE AND U.S.S.R. 
MILITARY FORCES HAVE CLASHED, WILL READ: ‘HIJIKATA AND 
KUBOTA CLERKS HAVE BOTH BEEN ORDERED TO YOUR EMBASSY 
ON 15TH (BEGIN SPELL) S T O P (END SPELL). 

“IN ORDER TO DISTINGUISH THESE CABLES FROM OTHERS, 
THE ENGLISH WORD S T O P WILL BE ADDED AT THE END AS 
AN INDICATOR. THE JAPANESE WORD OWARI (END) WILL NOT 
BE USED.” 

PART 2 


Code Word Meaning 


“HATAKEYAMA RELATIONS BETWEEN JAPAN AND .. « « 
HAVE BEEN SEVERED. 
“HATTORI RELATIONS BETWEEN JAPAN AND.... 
. ARE NOT IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
EXPECTATIONS.” 
PART 3 
“HIJIKATA JAPAN'S AND..... é:eheve;'s @ MERIPARY 
FORCES HAVE CLASHED. 
“KASHIWAGI WE ARE COMMENCING MILITARY ACTION 
BORING isis eth loiecnd 
“KOYANAGI ENGLAND 
“KUBOTA U.S.S.R.” 
PART 4 
“MINAMI USA. 


(Decoded in the Navy Department, December 2, 1941) 


This message contained 53 code words and their meanings. 
In the interest of brevity, most of these have been omitted. 
Only the code words necessary to an understanding of the 
example in Part 1 of the message and the “Hidden Word” 
dispatch received in Washington on December 7, 1941 
(Chapter 8) are included. 


Tokyo to Embassy, Washington, December 1, 1941 (Cir- 
cular #2444): “THE FOUR OFFICES IN LONDON, HONG KONG, 
SINGAPORE AND MANILA HAVE BEEN INSTRUCTED TO ABAN- 
DON THE USE OF CODE MACHINES AND TO DISPOSE OF THEM. 
THE MACHINE IN BATAVIA HAS BEEN RETURNED TO JAPAN. 
REGARDLESS OF CONTENTS OF MY CIRCULAR #2447, THE U.S. 
(EMBASSY ) RETAINS THE MACHINES AND MACHINE CODES. 

“PLEASE RELAY TO FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY AND TURKEY 
FROM SWITZERLAND; AND TO BRAZIL, ARGENTINA AND MEXICO 
CITY FROM WASHINGTON.” 

(Decoded in the Navy Department, December 1, 1941) 


Tokyo (Togo) to Embassy, Washington, December 2, 1941 
(#867): “l. AMONG THE TELELGRAPHIC CODES WITH 
WHICH YOUR OFFICE IS EQUIPPED BURN ALL BUT THOSE NOW 
USED WITH THE MACHINE AND ONE COPY EACH OF THE ‘O’ 
CODE (OITE) AND THE ABBREVIATED CODE (L). BURN ALSO 
THE VARIOUS OTHER CODES WHICH HAVE BEEN IN YOUR 
CUSTODY. 

“2. STOP AT ONCE USING ONE CODE MACHINE AND DESTROY 
IT COMPLETELY. 

“3. WHEN YOU HAVE FINISHED THIS, WIRE ME BACK THE 
ONE WORD “HARUNA’. 
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“4. AT THE TIME AND IN THE MANNER YOU DEEM MOST 
PROPER DISPOSE OF ALL FILES OF MESSAGES COMING AND 
GOING AND ALL OTHER SECRET DOCUMENTS. 

“5. BURN ALL THE CODES WHICH TELEGRAPH OFFICIAL 
KOSAKA BROUGHT YOU. HENCE THE NECESSITY OF GETTING IN 
CONTACT WITH MEXICO CITY MENTIONED IN My #860 NO 
LONGER EXISTS.” 


(Decoded in the War Department, December 3, 1941) 


The War and Navy Departments quickly had evidence 
that the Japanese code destruction was proceeding apace. 
On December 3, the British Admiralty told them that the 
Japanese Embassy in London had completed that operation. 
By Saturday, December 6, sixteen “Harunas” had been in- 
tercepted, including those from the consulates in New Orleans, 
San Francisco and Seattle. 


Japanese Embassy, Berne, to Japanese Embassy, Ankara, 
December 2, 1941 (Tokyo Circular #2447): “oRDERS HAVE 
BEEN ISSUED TO OUR DIPLOMATIC OFFICIALS IN NORTH AMERICA 
INCLUDING MANILA, CANADA, PANAMA, CUBA, THE SOUTH SEAS, 
INCLUDING TIMOR, SINORA, CHIENMAI, AND ALL OUR OFFICIALS 
IN BRITISH (INCLUDING OUR EMBASSY IN LONDON) AND 
NETHERLANDS TERRITORY TO INFORM ME UPON THE BURNING 
OF ALL THEIR TELEGRAPHIC CODES EXCEPT ONE COPY OF 
OITE AND ‘L.” 

“RELAY FROM BERLIN TO LISBON, HELSINKI, BUDAPEST AND 


VIENNA; RELAY FROM ROME TO BUCHAREST, ————; RELAY 
FROM BERNE TO VICHY, ANKARA, LISBON, MADRID; RELAY FROM 
RIO TO BUENOS AIRES, LIMA, SANTIAGO, ————; MEXICO CITY, 


PANAMA, BOGOTA; RELAY FROM BANGKOK TO _ HANOI, 


SAIGON... . 
(Decoded in the War Department, December 6, 1941) 


The final two messages of the Japanese code destruction 
series, sent by Tokyo early on the morning of the Pearl Har- 
bor attack, are discussed in Chapter 8 with the other Wash- 
ington happenings of December 6 and 7. 

Taken in conjunction with the code destruction mes- 
sages, Tokyo’s instructions concerning the movements of per- 
sonnel were also evidences of the imminence of war. 

During the summer and fall of 1941, Secretary Terasaki, 
an espionage expert, was in Washington to direct the creation 
of a Japanese spy network in Latin America. On December 
2, Tokyo ordered his immediate departure from the United 
States. The following exchange between the Washington 
Embassy and Tokyo resulted: 


Embassy, Washington to Tokyo, December 3, 1941 
(#1245): “TERASAKI NOW IN THE MIDST OF ——— ——— ——— 
INTELLIGENCE WORK AT MOST IMPORTANT TIME. WOULD LIKE 
TO HAVE HIM STAY OVER A WHILE AND GO BY SAILING OF THE 
19TH. TAKAGI ON TATSUTA MARU BUSINESS .. .” 

(Decoded in the Navy Department, December 4, 1941) 


Tokyo to Embassy, Washington, December 5, 1941 (#896): 
“RE YOUR #1245: WILL YOU PLEASE HAVE TERASAKI, ANDO, 
YAMAMOTO, AND OTHERS LEAVE BY PLANE WITHIN THE NEXT 
COUPLE OF DAYS.” 

(Decoded in the Navy Department, December 6, 1941) 


Commander Kramer told the Naval Court of Inquiry 
that official Washington had no intention of permitting Jap- 
anese Embassy personnel to leave the United States during 
those early days of December, 1941. In other words, the Wash- 
ington authorities recognized that war was so close as to make 
it desirable to block the departure of Japanese diplomatic offi- 
cials, but no definite, unmistakable message conveying that 
recognition was sent to the Hawaiian Commanders. 
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By December 8, the Navy Department had Tokyo Cir- 
cular #2444 and Tokyo dispatch #867, and sent the four 
messages which appear below. In the headings of these, the 
following abbreviated titles will be used: 


OPNAV Office of the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations; 

CINCAF Commander-in-Chief, Asiatic 
Fleet; 

CINCPAC Commander-in-Chief, Pacific 
Fleet; 

COM 14 Commandant, 14th Naval District 
(Hawaiian Islands) ; 

COM 16 Commandant, 16th Naval District 


(Philippine Islands) ; 
NAVSTA GUAM Naval Station, Guam. 

The multiple-address system has long been a feature 
of Naval Communications. The addressees are divided into 
two groups—those to whom the receipt of the message 
will mean action, and those to whom it is sent purely for 
information. 


OPNAV, For action to: CINCAF, CINCPAC, COM 14, 
COM 16, December 3, 1941: 

“HIGHLY RELIABLE INFORMATION HAS BEEN RECEIVED THAT 
CATEGORIC AND URGENT INSTRUCTIONS WERE SENT YESTERDAY 
TO JAPANESE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR POSTS AT HONG KONG, 
SINGAPORE, BATAVIA, MANILA, WASHINGTON AND LONDON TO 
DESTROY MOST OF THEIR CODES AND CIPHERS AT ONCE AND TO 
BURN ALL OTHER IMPORTANT CONFIDENTIAL AND SECRET 
DOCU MENTS.” 


This message was prepared and released by the Director 
of Naval Intelligence. It is interesting to note that the file 
copy contained the following passage: “From the foregoing 
infer that Orange plans early action in Southeast Asia.” That 
sentence, however, was deleted before the message was sent. 
Only Admiral Stark and Rear Admiral Turner could release 


a dispatch which contained any deductions concerning Japa- - 


nese probable intentions. This order had then been in effect 
in the Navy Department for many months. 


OPNAV, For action to: CINCAF, COM 16, Decem- 
ber 3, 1941 

For information to: CINCPAC, COM 14 

COPEK 

“CIRCULAR TWENTY FOUR FORTY FOUR FROM TOKYO ONE 
DECEMBER ORDERED LONDON, HONG KONG, SINGAPORE AND 
MANILA TO DESTROY PURPLE MACHINE. BATAVIA MACHINE 
ALREADY SENT TO TOKYO. DECEMBER SECOND WASHINGTON 
ALSO DIRECTED DESTROY PURPLE, ALL BUT ONE COPY OF 
OTHER SYSTEMS, AND ALL SECRET DOCUMENTS. BRITISH 
ADMIRALTY LONDON TODAY REPORTS EMBASSY LONDON HAS 
COMPLIED.” 


Although, in accordance with naval procedure, _ this 
message was addressed to the flag officer in each instance, 
the Copek means it actually was from the Decrypting Unit 
of Naval Communications to similar units on the staffs of the 
four addressees. It will be noted that it was sent only for 
information to Admiral Kimmel’s staff unit and to that 
of the Fourteenth Naval District. This will be discussed 
shortly. 

Recognizing that war was imminent in the closing days of 
the first week of December, 1941, Washington sent’ the 
following two dispatches, as well as many similar ones to 
diplomatic and consular posts in Japan and in Japanese-held 
territories on the Asiatic mainland: 
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OPNAV, For. action to: 
ber 4, 1941 
For information to: 
COM 16 
Transmit with Deferred Precedence 
“GUAM DESTROY ALL SECRET AND CONFIDENTIAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS AND OTHER CLASSIFIED MATTER EXCEPT THAT 
ESSENTIAL FOR CURRENT PURPOSES AND SPECIAL INTELLI- 
GENCE RETAINING MINIMUM CRYPTOGRAPHIC CHANNELS 
NECESSARY FOR ESSENTIAL COMMUNICATIONS WITH CINCAF, 
CINCPAC, COM 14, COM 16 AND OPNAV. BE PREPARED TO 
DESTROY INSTANTLY IN EVENT OF EMERGENCY ALL CLASSI- 
FIED MATTER YOU RETAIN. REPORT CRYPTO CHANNELS RE- 
TAINED.” 


NAVSTA, GUAM, Decem- 


CINCAF, CINCPAC, COM 14, 


OPNAV, For action to: CINCPAC, December 6, 1941 

For information to: CINCAF 

Transmit with Deferred Precedence 

“IN VIEW OF THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION AND THE 
EXPOSED POSITION OF OUR OUTLYING PACIFIC ISLANDS YOU 
MAY AUTHORIZE THE DESTRUCTION BY THEM OF SECRET AND 
CONFIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS NOW OR UNDER LATER CONDI- 
TIONS OF GREATER EMERGENCY. MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
TO SUPPORT OUR CURRENT OPERATIONS AND SPECIAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE SHOULD OF COURSE BE MAINTAINED UNTIL THE LAST 
MOMENT.” 


These last two dispatches were matters of cognizance 
of the Communications Security Division of Naval Com- 
munications. In the draft of this dispatch of December 6, 
prepared by the Head of that Division, the context began 
with the phrase, “in view of the imminence of war.” It was 
testified that the Director of Naval Communications ordered 
the changes which produced the final wording of the message, 
as set forth above. It will be noted that the words, “in view 
of the imminence of war,” were deleted and the highly mis- 
leading expression, “now or under later conditions of greater 
emergency,” was substituted. We have seen how information 
was denied to the Hawaiian Commanders during those days. 
It now appears that an offshoot of that doctrine of denial, 
during the early days of December, was avoidance of the 
suggestion that war was very close at hand, in messages that 
had to be sent into the Paciflc. 

According to routine Naval Communications procedure, 
messages are assigned one of the following precedence 
classifications: (1) priority, to require the promptest possi- 
ble transmission and delivery; (2) routine, to assure handling 
free of unnecessary delays; (3) deferred, to indicate that 
there is no particular urgency connected with the delivery. 
Unless a dispatch is definitely marked to indicate priority or 
routine precedence, it is forwarded with deferred precedence. 
To prevent undue delays in the handling of deferred 
precedence messages, a limiting time for their delivery is 
usually indicated in the heading of the dispatch. 

The Judge Advocate of the Naval Court of Inquiry tried 
to establish why Rear Admiral Noyes, as late as the afternoon 
of December 6, 1941, had released the last of the dispatches 
with a deferred precedence. The answer was very vague, 
but its essence seemed to be that when the witness, as Di- 
rector of Naval Communications, personally ordered the 
sending of a message, it went out very quickly, no matter 
what precedence it was given. The Court showed no further 
interest in the incident. 

Nevertheless, Rear Admiral Noyes did not begin to answer 
the implications which must be drawn from the precedence 
assigned to this dispatch, so late in the rapidly developing 
Pacific situation. In the first place, no matter how fast the 
dispatch left Washington, as a result of its particular handling 
there, once it got into the system, its further progress would 
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necessarily have been handicapped by its obvious unim- 
portance. Not only was this a message of deferred preced- 
ence, but no limit was placed upon its deferred time of 
delivery. 

The handling of these four code-destruction messages by 
the Navy Department was most unfortunate. After all the 
information that had been denied the Hawaiian Commanders, 
here was the conclusive evidence that Japan was on the verge 
of initiating war with the United States and Great Britain, 
and the transmission of that evidence to the Naval Com- 
manders in Hawaii was badly bungled. 

The first dispatch of December 3 was unfortunately 
worded. The destruction by the Japanese posts of “most of 
their codes and ciphers” means that war was in the offing, 
but that the close approach to its initiation would be indi- 
cated later by a Tokyo order to destroy all secret matter. 
Actually, the Tokyo dispatches of December 1 and 2 had, 
in effect, ordered that complete destruction. The single ex- 
ception was the Washington Embassy which was told to keep 
one set of codes and one cipher machine, clearly to enable 
it to receive further messages from Tokyo, including the one 
which would initiate the war. 

The Copek dispatch of the same day was more accurately 
worded. It was apparently sent to assure that the Corregidor 
Decrypting Unit had a copy of this Magic message. That 
could explain why it was sent for action to the staffs of the 
Asiatic Commanders, and merely for information to the staffs 
of the Hawaiian recipients. As Admiral Kimmel did not know 
about the Philippine on-the-spot reception of Magic, the dif- 
ferent addressee classifications for the Asiatic and Hawaiian 
Commands could easily lead to confused deductions by him. 

The wording of the dispatch dated December 6 certainly 
conveyed no inkling that war could be expected in a matter 
of hours. Furthermore, the deferred preference assigned that 
dispatch and the one to Guam, dated December 4, carried 
no suggestion of urgency of execution, even as late as the 
eve of the Japanese attack. 

The natural deduction in Hawaii from the four messages, 
as worded and sent, must be that the Washington authorities 
did not consider the outbreak of war unduly close at hand. 

All of which emphasizes that there should not have been 
any danger, at that late date, that the Hawaiian Commanders 
could draw erroneous conclusions from the careless wording 
of two dispatches, the thoughtless addressing of another, and 
the deferred precedence assigned for the transmission of two 
others. Such deductions would have been impossible if those 
Commanders had been receiving the most significant of the 
decoded intercepts on the Tokyo-Washington, Tokyo-Berlin, 
and Tokyo-Honolulu circuits. 


Chapter 7 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE OF 
NOVEMBER 25, 1941 


T NOON on November 25, 1941, President Roosevelt met 
A with his principa. advisers in the White House. In addi- 
tion to the President, Secretaries Hull, Stimson, and Knox, 
and General Marshall and Admiral Stark were also present. 
The discussion which took place at that meeting, and certain 
background facts concerning it, mark it as a vitally important 
incident in the Pearl Harbor story. 
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The following extracts of Secretary Stimson’s testimony 
to the Congressional Investigation (Chapter 12) cover the 
most significant features of that discussion: 


“The President at once brought up the relations with 
the Japanese. Mr. Hull said that the Japanese were poised 
for the attack—that they might attack at any time. The 
President said that the Japanese were notorious for making 
an attack without warning and stated that we might be at- 
tacked, say next Monday, for example. 

“One problem troubled us very much. If you know your 
enemy is going to strike you, it is not usually wise to wait 
until he gets the jump on you by taking the initiative. In 
spite of the risk involved, however, in letting the Japanese 
fire the first shot, we realized that in order to have the full 
support of the American people it was desirable to make 
sure that the Japanese be the ones to do this so that there 
should remain no doubt in anyone’s mind as to who were 
the aggressors.” 


The Stimson diary for November 25 stated this problem in 
these words: 


“The question was how we should maneuver them [the 
Japanese] into the position of firing the first shot without 
allowing too much danger to ourselves. It was a difficult 
proposition.” 


There is the complete picture of the Roosevelt strategy for 
the initiation of the war: Japanese action was counted upon 
to bring an aroused and united American people into the war: 
a Japanese surprise attack was fully expected; if the surprise 
failed, the Japanese were to be maneuvered into firing the 
first shot; all present at the conference fully appreciated that 
either the surprise attack or the maneuver to assure that the 
Japanese fired the first shot would cause serious U. S. losses. 

The maneuver to cause the Japanese to fire the first shot 
was definitely based upon the expectation of a surprise at- 
tack, and was in reality merely a minor refinement of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s plan to entice that attack. For, no shot could 
be fired unless the opposing forces came into tactical contact, 
and it is very clear that the President and his advisers were 
counting upon a Japanese movement into American waters to 
produce that contact. And, under the existing U. S.-Japanese 
relations, even without the knowledge of Japanese intentions 
supplied by Magic, there could not be the slightest doubt in 
the minds of any of those present at the conference that such 
a Japanese move must be the prelude to a surprise attack. 
If the surprise succeeded, the Japanese would automatically 
fire the first shot of the war, as President Roosevelt so earnest- 
ly desired. The so-called maneuver was therefore merely 
intended to cover the contingency that the advancing Japa- 
nese forces might be detected an appreciable time before 
they could deliver their attack. The maneuver was imple- 
mented by the simplest possible order to the Pacific Com- 
manders—merely a statement that Washington desired, if 
possible, that the Japanese fire the first shot.* 

President Roosevelt’s remarks concerning the Japanese 
surprise attack deserve close scrutiny. Not only do they reflect 
his complete knowledge of Japan’s invariable method of start- 
ing her modern wars, but his selection of Monday as the day 
of the week for the attack is most arresting. Sunday in Pearl 
Harbor is Monday in the Far East, and all Japanese references 
to the attack, both before and after the event, placed it on 
Monday, December 8. Through the years, there have been 


* Actually, Admiral Kimmel did not observe these instructions in 
the orders he issued to the destroyers patrolling the waters of 
Pearl Harbor, which were closed to submerged submarines, and a 
submarine contact was depth-charged in those waters with un- 
known results, on the morning of December 7, 1941, over an hour 
before the Japanese began their air attacks. 
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persistent rumors that President Roosevelt, before the event, 
had received secret reports of the intended Japanese attack 
from Far Eastern sources. His placing of the attack on Mon- 
day lends some credence to those rumors. Unless such reports 
had caused him to associate Monday with the coming attack, 
why did he not conform to Army and Navy estimates and 
place it on Sunday? 

The truth of those rumors has actually been publicly estab- 
lished for over two years, although that fact only recently 
became known to this author. 

On May 17, 1951, the New York Daily News and many 
other papers, to which the column is syndicated, carried a 
feature article by its Washington reporter, Mr. John O’Don- 
nell, which told of various Far Eastern police and intelligence 
reports which were then reposing under close guard on 
Capitol Hill in Washington. Among these documents were the 
Japanese secret police reports which were surrendered to 
General MacArthur in Tokyo in September, 1945, and the con- 
fession of the famous Russian spy, Dr. Richard Sorge, who had 
organized and directed the operations of a widespread spy ring 
in Japan, until his arrest by the Japanese on October 18, 1941. 

The article in the New York Daily News had very interest- 
ing comments on the police and intelligence reports, but our 
present concern centers in the Sorge confession and the secret 
Japanese police reports. Before his execution in early 1942, 
Dr. Sorge made a complete 32,000-word confession of his 
activities to his Japanese captors. This confession was for- 
warded to the Pentagon in Washington by General Mac- 
Arthur, so that the account of the Sorge activities are to be 
found in the secret files in our national capital in both the 
Sorge confession and the Japanese secret police documents. 

The following is a verbatim extract from Mr. O’Donnell’s 
article in the New York Daily News of May 17, 1951: 


“When the spy’s confession was sent here, somebody in 
the Pentagon deleted from the original the damning state- 
ment by Sorge that he had informed the Kremlin in Octo- 
ber, 1941, that the Japs intended to attack Pearl Harbor 
within 60 days and that he had received thanks for his 
report and the notice that Washington—Roosevelt, Marshall, 
Adm. Stark, et al—had been advised of the Japanese inten- 
tions. There is no record that this information was acknow]l- 
edged here. But the (Japanese) police documents make it 
clear that Stalin & Co. had this accurate information and 
passed it back to us in return for our information about the 
impending attack by Germany on Russia.” 


In repfy to a direct question, Mr. O'Donnell says, “Before 
writing the column, the complete record of Sorge’s confes- 
sion had been made available to me although I was never in 
possession—except for the time required for reading the docu- 
ments.” It will be noted that Mr. O’Donnell positively states 
that the “complete record of the Sorge confession” was avail- 
able to him before he wrote the article. That means both 
documents—the 32,000-word Sorge confession and the police 
document which related to the Sorge activities and confession. 
This statement is especially important because certain por- 
tions of the Sorge confession had been deleted from the file 
copy in the Pentagon, obviously for the purpose of preserving 
the secret of Pearl Harbor and President Roosevelt’s part there- 
in from the knowledge of anyone who might see that file copy. 

We thus now know that President Roosevelt was warned 
at least twice of the Japanese intended attack, by Ambassa- 
dor Grew in January, 1941, and by Sorge, via the Kremlin, in 
October, 1941. This, coupled with the Washington silence to 
the Hawaiian Commanders concerning these intelligence 
reports, eloquently testifies to the fact that President Roosevelt 
wanted the Japanese attack. Secretary Stimson’s testimony to 
the Congressional Committee goes far to support this deduc- 
tion, as we saw at the beginning of this chapter. 
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The reader is now ready to weigh the pale character of 
the information contained in the so-called War-Warning Mes- 
sages, sent to the Hawaiian Commanders on November 27, 
1941, and the consequent defects of those messages as por- 
trayers of the situation then actually known to President 
Roosevelt and his Washington advisers. 


Chapter § 


THE SO-CALLED WAR 
WARNING MESSAGES 


ritics of Admiral Kimmel and defendants of the Washing- 

ton Administration magnify the significance of a Navy 
Department dispatch of November 27, because it contained 
the sentence, “This dispatch is to be considered a war warn- 
ing.” They would have us believe that this one message 
counterbalanced the withholding of the mass of information 
which, as we have seen, made the Japanese surprise attack 
possible. The message read: 


“THIS DISPATCH IS TO BE CONSIDERED A WAR WARNING. 
NEGOTIATIONS WITH JAPAN LOOKING TOWARD STABILIZATION 
OF CONDITIONS IN THE PACIFIC HTAVE CEASED AND AN AGGRES- 
SIVE MOVE BY JAPAN IS EXPECTED WITHIN THE NEXT FEW DAYS. 
THE NUMBER AND EQUIPMENT OF JAPANESE TROOPS AND THE 
ORGANIZATIONS OF NAVAL TASK FORCES INDICATES AN AM- 
PHIBIOUS EXPEDITION AGAINST EITHER THE PHILIPPINES, THAT, 
OR KRA PENINSULA, OR POSSIBLY BORNEO. EXECUTE AN APPRO- 
PRIATE DEFENSIVE DEPLOYMENT PREPARATORY TO CARRYING 
OUT THE TASKS ASSIGNED IN WPL 46. INFORM DISTRICT AND 
ARMY AUTHORITIES. A SIMILAR WARNING IS BEING SENT BY THE 
WAR DEPARTMENT. SPENAVO INFORM BRITISH. CONTINENTAL 
DISTRICTS, GUAM, SAMOA TAKE MEASURES AGAINST SABOTAGE.” 


This dispatch was slightly more definite than the two pre- 
ceding dispatches sent on October 16 and November 24, 
especially as the contents of the two former messages had 
been quickly neutralized by follow-up letters from Admiral. 
Stark. It did not, however, bevin to give the complete picture. 

The Navy Department dispatch of November 27 and a 
similar one from the War Department to General Short were 
sent, on that day, in obedience to a direct order from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt which was issued when the American note of 
November 26 was delivered to the Japanese Ambassadors. 
Shortly after that delivery, Secretary Hull had informed the 
heads of the Army and the Navy that diplomatic negotiations 
had failed, and that further action must be the responsibility 
of the Armed Forces. The two messages of November 27 to 
the Hawaiian Commanders would have been greatly strength- 
ened if this quotation from the Secretary of State had been 
included! But that would have made it too evident to the 
historians of the future that the American note had been de- 
liberately drafted to end all chance of further negotiation. 

A study of the Navy dispatch leads to the conclusion that 
its wording was carefully chosen. For Admiral Hart, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, it was an adequate 
message, despite its lack of technical language. He was told 
that Japan was about to expand her Far Eastern war and 
that areas, within the limits of his command, would come 
under attack. The Philippines were definitely mentioned as 
a possible Japanese objective. Furthermore, Admiral Hart had 
a thorough understanding of the developing diplomatic ten- 
sion between Japan and the United States, as the Corregidor 
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Decrypting Unit kept him informed of the outgoing diplo- 
matic messages from Tokyo to Washington and Berlin. 

At the same time, Admiral Kimmel was informed that the 
war would spread, but to localities far removed from his 
Fleet. Nowhere in the message was there an intimation that 
the war might come to Hawaii. Predictions of operations dis- 
tant from Hawaii characterized every communication to the 
Admiral which carried a suggestion of war with Japan. 

During the Congressional Investigation, when the text of 
this dispatch was published, one Boston commentator char- 
acterized it as a “masterpiece of double talk.” For Admiral 
Kimmel, this description fits it perfectly. For other Command- 
ers, it conveyed a sufficiently accurate picture. It was indeed 
a masterpiece! 

The War Department sent a similar dispatch to General 
Short, except that it was weaker than the Navy one in its 
depiction of the status of the negotiations, as that passage in 
the War Department message read: “Negotiations with Japan 
appear to be terminated with only the barest possibility of 
resumption.” The Hawaiian Army Commander reacted as 
Admiral Kimmel did to the Navy message. Again there was 
no suggestion of a possible overseas attack upon Hawaii, and 
so the General ordered an alert against sabotage. In this 
type of alert, planes and exposed equipment are gathered in 
close groupings, so that a small guard can supply the neces- 
sary protection against local marauders. This close assemblage 
of material makes this alert most vulnerable to air attack, 
because it ensures the maximum possible effect from each 
well-placed bomb. 

On November 28, General Short reported this action to 
the War Department, and thereby definitely transferred the 
responsibility for the inadequate Hawaiian “alert” to the 
Army Chief of Staff. This report clearly created a very em- 
barrassing situation for the War Department as, for the en- 
suing nine days, it was faced with the urgent duty of order- 
ing a change in the dispositions of the Hawaiian Command. 
But, if this had been done, the Hawaiian Commanders would 
immediately have recognized that Washington took a far 
graver view of the Pacific situation and possible eventualities 
in their area than the messages of November 27 had led 
them to believe. 

One must infer that, faced with this dilemma, General 
Marshall adhered to the policy of silence, as from November 
28 to December 7, General Short’s message rested in the 
War Department, unanswered. And, when the attack was 
delivered, the Hawaiian Army planes were closely grouped 
for the slaughter. Only a positive directive could have kept 
the soldier, General Marshall, silent in such a situation, and 
the directive could only have come from President Roosevelt. 

Before the Joint Congressional Committee, Admiral Kim- 
mel emphasized the weaknesses of the Navy message in 
these words: 


“The statement in the Navy Department dispatch to me 
to the effect that the negotiations had ceased on November 
27th was a pale reflection of actual events; so partial a 
statement as to be misleading. The parties had not merely 
stopped talking. They were at swordpoints. So far as Japan 
was concerned, the talking which went on after November 
26th was play-acting. It was a stratagem to conceal a blow 
which Japan was preparing to deliver. The stratagem did 
not fool the Navy Department. The Navy Department 
knew the scheme. The Pacific Fleet was exposed to this 
Japanese stratagem because the Navy Department did not 
pass on its knowledge of the Japanese trick.” 

How justified those strictures were! On November 27, 
when the two messages were sent, President Roosevelt and 
his Washington advisers knew that: the American note had 
terminated the negotiations beyond all shadow of a doubt; 
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Tokyo had told Hong Kong, on November 14, the failure of 
the negotiations meant war with the United States and Great 
Britain; the deadline date which would mark the initiation 
of war operations was only two days ahead; Tokyo had evi- 
denced a keen and continuing interest in the exact location 
of the principal U.S. vessels inside Pearl Harbor. 

The fact that, by December 2, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments had sent no amplifying messages to the Hawaiian 
Commands strongly substantiates that the dispatches of No- 
vember 27 were written primarily for history and that their 
ambiguity was deliberate. For, by that time, the Washington 
recipients of Magic knew that: the American note had defi- 
nitely terminated the negotiations; the appearance of nego- 
tiation was to be maintained by the Ambassadors, obviously 
to cloak a contemplated surprise attack; Berlin had been told 
by Tokyo that war with the Anglo-Saxon nations would come 
quicker than anyone imagined. 

The outstanding defects of the November 27 messages as 
war warnings were: they were not couched in technical 
language; they were not supplemented by orders from the 
War and Navy Departments directing the actions preliminary 
to war, which were prescribed in the existing War Plans. 
Without those orders or the knowledge which Magic alone 
could supply, those messages could mean little, if anything, 
to the Hawaiian Commanders. 

By November 28, at the latest, the following measures 
should have been taken: the War and Navy Departments 
should have ordered the Commanding General of the Ha- 
waiian Department and the Commandant of the Fourteenth 
Naval District to execute the Joint Army-Navy Coastal Fron- 
tier Defense Plan for the Hawaiian area, except those provi- 
sions which would be too apparent to or would affect the civil- 
ian population; the Navy Department should have issued the 
Mobilization Order, prescribed by the War Plans, to the Naval 
Establishment, or at least to the Pacific Fleet in Hawaiian 
waters. This would have placed the Hawaiian Commands on 
a war basis, but would not have authorized acts of war. 

At the same time, the Army and Navy Commands in Ha- 
waii should have been unified. The need for this in the 
event of war had long been recognized. It could be accom- 
plished, at any time, by order of the President. It was or- 
dered immediately after the Japanese attack, and remained 
in effect throughout the war. 

There was another unnatural lapse on the part of the 
Navy Department. The Chief of Naval Operations, by law, 
is responsible for the war readiness of the Naval Establish-- 
ment. Vitally important features of that readiness are the 
locations and dispositions of the various fleets in anticipation 
of the first impact of war. By November 28, it was clearly 
apparent to the High Command in Washington that the 
Pacific Fleet should keep the sea until the issue of peace or 
war with Japan had been definitely decided. Admiral Stark 
did not issue such an order. Furthermore, after the imminence 
of war became unmistakable, he made no attempt to acquaint 
himself with the steps that had been taken in that fleet to 
meet the outbreak of the war. 

Once again. it is impossible to believe that Admiral Stark 
willingly failed to perform his full duty in these matters. He 
certainly knew the duties and responsibilities of his office. 
As he publicly said, al! he did during those times was on 
order of higher authority, in other words, the President of 
the United States. 

The glaring character of these failures is emphasized by 
the fact that, in earlier Pacific emergencies of far lesser in- 
tensity, both Departments were prompt to issue alert and 
mobilization orders, as the following dispatches indicate: 


War Department to Hawaiian Command, June 17, 1940: 
“IMMEDIATELY ALERT COMPLETE DEFENSIVE ORGANIZATION 
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TO DEAL WITH POSSIBLE TRANS-PACIFIC RAID . . . MAINTAIN 
ALERT UNTIL FURTHER ORDERS... .” 


Navy Department to Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, 
June 17, 1940: “BE ON ALERT AGAINST OVER-SEAS RAID.” 


Naval Operations to Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, 
January 21, 1941: “Ir THIS ESTIMATE PROVES CORRECT I CON- 
TEMPLATE ORDERING MOBILIZATION ACCORDING TO RAINBOW 3 
WITH FOLLOWING MODIFICATIONS .. .” 


The neglect of the War and Navy Departments, between 
November 28 and December 7, to order the prewar dispo- 
sitions required by the War Plans could have been caused 
only by the deliberate intent to keep Admiral Kimmel and 
General Short in ignorance of the true Pacific situation. Un- 
accompanied by alert and mobilization orders, the dispatches 
of November 27 were little more than “general information” 
messages for the Hawaiian Commands. 

During that time, Admiral Stark was faced with one other 
very trying situation. 

On November 28, the carrier Enterprise left Pearl Harbor 
in a Task Force to ferry planes to Wake Island. On December 
5, the Lexington left on a similar mission to Midway. If the 
Fleet had proceeded to sea after November 28, it would thus 
have carried the totally inadequate air support which one 
carrier could supply, as the only other carrier, then in the 
Pacific, the Saratoga, was on the West Coast, having just 
completed a Navy Yard overhaul. After December 5, the 
Fleet would have been totally without sea-borne air support. 
Under either of these two conditions, contact with a Japanese 
Carrier Task Force could only have meant its total destruc- 
tion through repeated air attacks. Its only course of action 
at sea would have been to retire into the area of the sea and 
air approaches to Hawaii from the West Coast, waters which 
a Japanese force upon a surprise attack mission would most 
certainly avoid. 

Admiral Kimmel reported the departure of the Enterprise 
and the contemplated employment of the Lexington to the 
Chief of Naval Operations—clear evidence that he did not 
appreciate the imminence of war. Under the conditions 
known to him, it thus became Admiral Stark’s bounden duty 
to order the immediate recall of the Enterprise and the can- 
cellation of the Lexington’s mission. Any naval officer free to 
act would have done so. Admiral Stark did nothing. This is 
one more powerful piece of evidence that his decisions during 
that time were inhibited by orders from President Roosevelt. 


Lapter G 


THE FINAL DENIAL 
OF MAGIC TO 
THE HAWAIIAN 
COMMANDERS 


E COME Now to the final acts in the dramatic withhold- 
Wing of information from Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short, those during the period from December 1 to Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. 

Students of Japanese military history had long entertained 
the belief that Japan’s surprise attack to initiate a war with 
a western nation would probably be delivered on a Saturday 
or Sunday because, on those days, during peacetime, the 
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greatest number of officers and men are habitually absent 
from their ships and stations on week-end liberty. As early as 
April 1, 1941, the following message was sent by Naval Op- 
erations to the Commandants of all Shore Stations: “PERSONNEL 
OF YOUR INTELLIGENCE SERVICE SHOULD BE ADVISED THAT 
BECAUSE OF THE FACT THAT PAST EXPERIENCE SHOWS THE 
AXIS POWERS OFTEN BEGIN ACTIVITIES ON SATURDAYS AND 
SUNDAYS OR ON A NATIONAL HOLIDAY OF THE COUNTRY CON- 
CERNED, THEY SHOULD TAKE STEPS ON SUCH DAYS TO SEE THAT 
PROPER WATCHES AND PRECAUTIONS ARE IN EFFECT.” Why 
this was not addressed to the Fleet Commanders and why it 
should be confined to personnel of the Intelligence Services 
is difficult to understand, despite the fact that the message 
was originated by the Director of Naval Intelligence. In any 
event, the thought was perfectly clear. 

Many in Washington had expected that Japan would attack 
on the 30th of November, because that was the first Sunday 
after November 29, the “deadline date.” When that day 
passed without incident, the next Sunday was December 7. 
And during that fateful week, the evidence in Washington 
of the coming Japanese war mounted rapidly. 

The reader is already familiar with the essential Magic 
messages, received on or before December 5. The Japanese 
messages of December 6 and 7 are reproduced and discussed 
later in this chapter. 

The events of that week provide the keystone to our arch 
of evidence regarding the significance of the denial of Magic 
to Admiral Kimmel and General Short. They dispose of any 
lingering possibility that this was due to oversight, and thus 
prove conclusively that the denial was deliberate. They dis- 
close the persistence with which the high Army and Navy 
Commands in Washington adhered to this policy of silence, 
so completely at variance with military practice. 

The chronologic presentation which follows deals first with 
three brief but significant happenings and then arrives at the 
extended accounts of December 6 and 7. 


December 1 

Commander McCollum prepared a memorandum digest 
of the Japanese situation which he considered should be sent 
to the outlying naval commands, especially those in Hawaii. 
This was discussed by Admiral Stark with all his principal 
advisers and with the Commander also present. It was decided 
that no message based upon the memorandum would be sent 
by the Navy Department. 


December 4 

The Japanese code-destruction messages caused Com- 
mander McCollum to draft a proposed dispatch summarizing 
the U.S.-Japanese situation for transmission to the Com- 
n ander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, which contained the phrase, 
“war between Japan and the United States is imminent.” 
Captain Wilkinson directed the Commander to consult with 
Rear Admiral Turner. The latter opposed the sending of the 
spinessage, significantly basing that opposition solely on_ the 

“War-Warning Dispatch” of November 27, and after giving 
that message to the Commander to read, asked him if he still 
thought his message was necessary. He replied that he did. 
Admiral Turner then said that if it was sent, it would have to 
be heavily deleted, and proceeded to indicate the passages 
that he was unwilling to see transmitted. Commander McCol- 
lum took the emasculated message back to Captain Wilkinson, 
and left it with him, after recounting what had happened in 
Admiral Turner’s office. The dispatch was never sent. 


December 5 


On December 5, Colonel Sadtler, Signal Corps, U.S. 
Army, received a telephone message from Rear Admiral 
Noyes that an Execute of the Winds Code had been re- 
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ceived. This report and the other Japanese code-destruction 
dispatches convinced the Colonel that the outbreak of war 
was close at hand. He consequently prepared a succinct mes- 
sage, which read about as follows: “War with Japan imminent; 
eliminate all possibility of another Port Arthur.” This reference 
was to the Japanese surprise attack that started the Russo- 
Japanese War, an incident well known to all students of 
military history. Knowing that only General Marshall and 
Brigadier General Gerow in the War Department could 
authorize the sending of such a dispatch, Colonel Sadtler took 
his message to the latter in an attempt to have it approved. 
General Gerow dismissed the Colonel with a flat refusal to 
consider the suggestion. The Colonel then took the matter to 
Colonel Bedell Smith, Senior Secretary on General Marshall’s 
staff. When Colonel Smith learned that General Gerow had 
refused to consider sending the message, he did the same. 
That ended the incident. 


December 6 

The Japanese Ministry in Budapest reported to Tokyo 
that the American Minister had, on that day, presented the 
Hungarian Government with a British Communiqué to the 
effect that a state of war would break out on the 7th. This 
poorly worded Japanese dispatch could only mean war in- 
volving Japan. Great Britain was then already at war with 
Hungary, an ally of Germany, which was the reason that the 
American Minister was handling the diplomatic affairs of the 
British Government in Budapest. 

Ambassador Winant from London also reported to Wash- 
ington that a large Japanese amphibious force had been 
sighted off Cambodia Point headed for the Kra Peninsula and 
distant 14 hours’ steaming therefrom. Every government con- 
cerned, including the United States, thus positively knew, on 
that Saturday, that the Pacific War would be initiated on the 
next day, Sunday, December 7. 


Saturday, December 6, in Washington 

The following account of the events of that day in our 
national capital is a mixture of known fact and deduction. 
Every effort will be made to keep.each incident plainly in its 
proper category. 

The so-called Japanese Pilot Message was received during 
the forenoon and was ready for distribution by mid-afternoon 
in both the War and Navy Departments. This message read: 


Tokyo to Embassy, Washington, December 6, 1941 (#901): 

“(1) THE GOVERNMENT HAS DELIBERATED DEEPLY ON THE 
AMERICAN PROPOSAL OF THE 26TH OF NOVEMBER AND AS A 
RESULT WE HAVE DRAWN UP A MEMORANDUM FOR THE UNITED 
STATES CONTAINED IN MY SEPARATE MESSAGE #902 (IN 
ENGLISH ). 

“(2) THIS SEPARATE MESSAGE IS A VERY LONG ONE, I WILL 
SEND IT IN 14 PARTS AND I IMAGINE YOU WILL RECEIVE IT 
TOMORROW, HOWEVER, I AM NOT SURE, THE SITUATION IS EX- 
TREMELY DELICATE, AND WHEN YOU RECEIVE IT I WANT YOU 
TO PLEASE KEEP IT SECRET FOR THE TIME BEING. 

“(3) CONCERNING THE TIME OF PRESENTING THE MEMO- 
RANDUM TO THE UNITED STATES, I WILL WIRE YOU IN A SEPA- 
RATE MESSAGE, HOWEVER, I WANT YOU IN THE MEANTIME TO 
PUT IT IN NICELY DRAFTED FORM AND MAKE EVERY PREPARA- 
TION TO PRESENT IT TO THE AMERICANS JUST AS SOON AS 
YOU RECEIVE INSTRUCTIONS.” 

(Decoded in the War Department before 3:00 P.M., 

December 6, 1941) 


Two features of this message were particularly noteworthy: 
the American-Japanese situation was characterized as “ex- 
tremely delicate”; the 14-part message was to be delivered to 
the Washington Government at a specially designated time, 
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and this timing was so important that it was to be made the 
subject of a separatd message. 

The recipients of Magic in Washington had known for 
over a week that the Japanese reply to the American note of 
November 26 would be a declaration of war. The 14-part 
message was that answer, hence definitely a declaration of 
war. Japan had started her three previous wars—with China 
in 1894, with Russia in 1904, and her attack upon German- 

held Tsingtao in 1914—with surprise attacks synchronized al- 
most to the minute with the deliveries of her declarations of 
war. 

The next day was Sunday, the day of the week upon which 
Japan was expected to deliver her surprise attack if she 
should ever decide to initiate a war with the United States. 
A Japanese amphibious force was known to be in position to 
make a dawn attack upon the Kra Peninsula on the next day. 
During the earlier days of the week, the Japanese code- 
destruction messages made the imminence of war a cer- 
tainty. The receipt of the Pilot Message made it practically 
certain that Japan would start the war on the next day, Sun- 
day, December 7, 1941. 

By mid-afternoon on that Saturday, official Washington 
had followed Japan’s every diplomatic move for days, as she 
prepared for her proverbial method of initiating wars. It also 
then knew that Magic was soon to provide information of the 
two items needed to complete the routine—the context of the 
declaration of war, and the time of its delivery. 

Furthermore, due to fortuitous delays in the processing of 
four dispatches on the Tokyo-Honolulu circuit, the recipients 
of Magic were reminded on Thursday, again on Friday, and 
again on Saturday, the three days before the attack, that 
Tokyo’s known interest in the exact location of U.S. ships in 
Pearl Harbor had not only continued, but had intensified. 
Was a nation, about to be subjected to an attempted (!) sur- 
prise attack as the first act of war, ever before so fortunate! 

The Washington silence which followed the receipt of the 
Pilot Message was the most vital key to the true Pearl Harbor 
story. War within 24 hours, initiated by a surprise attack 
which, according to all the evidence, would be delivered upon 
the U.S. Fleet in Hawaii, stared General Marshall and Ad- 
miral Stark in the face from that moment onward, and they 
made no move during 21 of the 22 hours which intervened 
before the attack to inform Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short. Nothing but a positive Presidential order could have so 
muzzled them after the receipt of the Pilot Message. The later 
Japanese messages and the continuing absence of warning to 
the Hawaiian Commanders, discussed in the remainder of this 
chapter, merely add support and emphasis to this inescapable 
fact. 

Colonel Bratton began the War Department deliveries of 
the Pilot Message on Saturday at 3:00 p.m. That means that 
the five other Magic recipients on the War Department list 
saw that significant message on that afternoon, as it is highly 
unlikely that any of them had left their offices so early in the 
day, in those critical times. Even if one of the recipients did 
happen to be absent, it would cause little delay in the de- 
livery to him. During those days, the principal subordinates 
always knew the whereabouts of their immediate seniors 
when the latter were not in the War Department. 

The testimony concerning the Navy’s handling of the Pilot 
Message was decidedly vague. One fact, however, is certain. 
As the Army unit was processing all Magic received on that 
day up to the time of Colonel Bratton’s distribution of the 
Pilot Message, this means that seven finished copies were in 
the Navy Department at about 3:00 p.m. Although Com- 
mander Kramer, at the time of the investigation, had no re- 
membrance of the deliveries, Captain Wilkinson saw the mes- 
sage before he left his office at 6:00 p.m., and understood that 
it “was brought to him in the normal course of events in con- 
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nection with Magic.” It is difficult to conceive of any ap- 
preciable delay in the Navy Department’s distribution. The 
message foretold the coming of the long-awaited reply to the 
American note of November 26 and its timed delivery, mat- 
ters of deep interest to President Roosevelt. The first thought 
consequently would have been to rush it to the White House, 
and that would have induced the almost simultaneous de- 
liveries to the other recipients, as the information would also 
be most important to Admiral Stark. We must therefore con- 
clude that the Navy distribution of the Pilot Message was 
made between 3:00 p.m. and 6:00 p.m. 

During the afternoon, therefore, the recipients of Magic 
knew that one of the most important state communications in 
American history was about to arrive in Washington. Their 
natural reactions should have been a keen desire to learn its 
tenor at the earliest possible moment and to see the whole 
message as soon as it was ready. But, we are about to record 
an attitude of apparent apathy in high military-naval circles 
toward the whole matter, an apathy that has never, in all 
history, had a counterpart at a time of such import to a nation. 

Thirteen parts of the main message, Tokyo #902, arrived 
in the Navy Department between 11:45 a.m. and 2:51 p.m. 
As it was in coded English, its decode came out of the Purple 
machine in that language. The translation to complete the 
processing was therefore concerned solely with Japanese pro- 
cedure signs, punctuation, etc., and the preparation of the 
finished copies of the early decodes began shortly after 3:00 
p.M. Despite the fact that it was the Army’s day to handle the 
Japanese intercepts, the Navy unit processed 11 of the 13 
parts. Parts 9 and 10 only were sent to the War Department 
for their decoding and minor translation. The full 13 parts 
were ready for distribution in the Navy Department by 
9:00 p.m. 

Tokyo delayed the transmission of the full message by 
withholding Part 14 until early Sunday morning. This indi- 
cates the care which the Japanese exercised throughout in 
their endeavor to keep their intentions secret until the last 
possible moment. 

Large sections of the 13-part message were devoted to a 
review of the diplomatic negotiations as seen through Japa- 
nese eyes. These were written for history, and have no other 
effective significance. However, certain extracts of the 13 parts 
received on Saturday unmistakably indicated that they were 
part of a Declaration of War. These are quoted herewith: 


Tokyo to Embassy, Washington, December 6, 1941 
(#902): 

(PART 2 OF 14) 

“HOWEVER, BOTH THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 
HAVE RESORTED TO EVERY POSSIBLE MEASURE TO ASSIST THE 
CHUNGKING REGIME SO AS TO OBSTRUCT THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF A GENERAL PEACE BETWEEN JAPAN AND CHINA. INTERFER- 
ING WITH JAPAN’S CONSTRUCTIVE ENDEAVORS TOWARD THE 
STABILIZATION OF EAST ASIA, EXERTING PRESSURE ON THE 
NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES, OR MENACING FRENCH _INDO- 
CHINA, THEY HAVE ATTEMPTED TO FRUSTRATE JAPAN'S ASPIRA-* 
TIONS TO REALIZE THE IDEAL OF COMMON PROSPERITY IN CO- 
OPERATION WITH THESE REGIONS. FURTHERMORE, WHEN JAPAN, 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH ITS PROTOCOL WITH FRANCE, TOOK 
MEASURES OF JOINT DEFENSE WITH FRENCH INDO-CHINA, BOTH 
THE AMERICAN AND BRITISH GOVERNMENTS WILLFULLY MIS- 
INTERPRETED IT IS A THREAT TO THEIR POSSESSIONS AND IN- 
DUCING THE NETHERLANDS GOVERNMENT TO FOLLOW SUIT, 
THEY ENFORCED THE ASSET-FREEZING ORDER, THUS SEVERING 
ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH JAPAN. WHILE MANIFESTING THUS 
AN OBVIOUSLY HOSTILE ATTITUDE, THESE COUNTRIES HAVE 
STRENGTHENED THEIR MILITARY PREPARATIONS PERFECTING 
AN ENCIRCLEMENT OF JAPAN, AND BROUGHT ABOUT A SITUA- 
TION WHICH ENDANGERS THE VERY EXISTENCE OF THE EMPIRE.” 
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(PART 9 OF 14) 

“THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, OBSESSED WITH ITS OWN 
VIEWS AND OPINIONS, MAY BE SAID TO BE SCHEMING FOR THE 
EXTENSION OF THE WAR. WHILE IT SEEKS, ON THE ONE HAND, 
TO SECURE ITS REAR BY STABILIZING THE PACIFIC AREA, IT IS 
ENGAGED, ON THE OTHER HAND, IN AIDING GREAT BRITAIN AND 
PREPARING TO ATTACK, IN THE NAME OF SELF DEFENSE, GER- 
MANY AND ITALY, TWO POWERS THAT ARE STRIVING TO ESTAB- 
LISH A NEW ORDER IN EUROPE. IT IS EXERCISING IN CON- 
JUNCTION WITH GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER NATIONS, PRES- 
SURE BY ECONOMIC POWER. RECOURSE TO SUCH /PRESSURE AS 
THE MEANS OF DEALING WITH INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
SHOULD BE CONDEMNED AS IT IS AT TIMES MORE INHUMAN 
THAN MILITARY PRESSURE.” 


(PART 10 OF 14) 

. IT IS A FACT OF HISTORY THAT COUNTRIES OF EAST 
ASIA FOR THE PAST HUNDRED YEARS OR MORE HAVE BEEN 
COMPELLED TO OBSERVE THE STATUS QUO UNDER THE ANGLO- 
AMERICAN POLICY OF IMPERIALISTIC EXPLOITATION AND TO 
SACRIFICE THEMSELVES TO THE PROSPERITY OF THE TWO NA- 
TIONS. THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT CANNOT TOLERATE THE 
PERPETUATION OF SUCH A SITUATION... .” 


“ 


(PART 13 OF 14) 

. . . THE (American) PROPOSAL MENACES THE EMPIRE'S 
EXISTENCE ITSELF AND DISPARAGES ITS HONOR AND PRESTIGE. 
THEREFORE, VIEWED IN ITS ENTIRETY, THE JAPANESE GOVERN- 
MENT REGRETS THAT IT CANNOT ACCEPT THE PROPOSAL AS A 

BASIS OF NEGOTIATION... .” 
(Processed in War and Navy Departments by 9:00 Pp. M., 
December 6, 1941) 


The above quotations were filled with fighting words. In 
Part 2 and again in Part 13, the United States is accused of 
action which threatens the existence of the Empire. In Part 9, 
she is charged with the intention to attack Germany and 
Italy, and under the Tripartite Treaty, such an attack must 
at once bring Japan into the war. Again in the same Part, the 
United States is condemned for exerting inhuman economic 
pressure upon Japan. In Part 13, all idea of further negotia- 
tion is rejected. What could Part 14 add, when it arrived, to 
Washington's knowledge of what Japan intended to do? Such 
allegations in a communiqué between nations could have only 
one meaning—war. 

On the witness stand, neither General Marshall nor Admiral 
Stark could remember anything concerning his actions or 
movements on that Saturday. Although the veil of ignorance 
which shrouds their day has never been lifted, a few meager 
facts concerning the evening of each have come to light. 

In his last appearance before the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee, the General testified that Mrs. Marshall recalled to 
him that they had accepted no social invitations between 
November 1 and December 7, because she was convalescing 
from an accident in which she had suffered three broken ribs. 
He was therefore then convinced that he was at home 
throughout that Saturday evening and night. He also positive- 
ly stated that he did not see President Roosevelt, that evening, 
nor talk to him on the telephone. This slight improvement of 
memory did not extend to his actions during the afternoon. 

Captain Krick, U.S.N., the final witness before the Joint 
Congressional Committee, reconstructed much of Admiral 
Stark’s Saturday evening. The Captain and his wife were the 
Starks’ guests at dinner and at the National Theatre. After 
the performance, the party returned to the Stark residence, 
where the Kricks remained for about 20 minutes. 

On that evening, Admiral Stark arrived home about 7:00 
P.M., ostensibly from the Navy Department. Before leaving 
for the theatre, the Admiral gave a house servant a memoran- 
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dum containing the telephone number of the National The- 
atre. On his return, the Admiral was informed by the servant 
that the White House had called during his absence, and he 
went to a study on the second floor, where there was a private 
telephone to the White House. It thus appears that President 
Roosevelt and Admiral Stark conversed over the telephone 
that Saturday night. 

It is impossible to determine from the available evidence 
whether the important recipients of Magic saw any of the 
individual parts of the long message as these were successive- 
ly completed during the afternoon. 

According to his later testimony, Colonel Bratton told each 
of the recipients when he delivered the Pilot Message that 
he would keep in touch with the long Japanese message as 
the various parts became available. That was the natural re- 
action of a subordinate to his responsibilities to those seniors 
in connection with the receipt of the long-awaited answer to 
the American note of November 26. 

If Admiral Stark remained in his office until after 6:00 
P.M., as it appears that he did, it would be most surprising 
if he did not see many parts of the long message during the 
late afternoon. Several of these came to Captain McCollum’s 
attention as soon as they were processed, and his professional 
training guarantees that he would show them at once to his 
immediate senior, Captain Wilkinson, and then to Admiral 
Stark and Rear Admiral Turner. 

Captain Wilkinson told the Hewitt Investigation on June 5, 
1945, that he had seen several of the individual parts of the 
message before he left his office at 6:00 p.m. on December 
6, 1941. On December 17, 1945, before the Joint Congression- 
al Committee he reversed himself and said that he did not 
see any of these during that afternoon. Captain McCollum’s 
testimony on this point makes Captain Wilkinson’s first re- 
membrance on the witness stand seem the more likely. 

There are many arresting features connected with the War 
and Navy Department’s distribution of the 13-part message 
on Saturday night. 

Colonel Bratton apparently never had any intention of mak- 
ing deliveries to Secretary Stimson and Generals Marshall, 
Gerow and Miles on that night, .despite the fact that such 
night deliveries were his long-established practice and Gen- 
eral Marshall was available at his home. The Colonel left one 
copy at the State Department for Secretary Hull. He finally 
contacted General Miles by telephone and reported to him 
what he had done. The General told him to make the remain- 
ing deliveries on Sunday morning. 

Colonel Bratton’s handling of the message was most sur- 
prising. He told the Joint Congressional Committee that it 
was a purely diplomatic message which did not hold partic- 
ular significance for the Army, in view of the many such mes- 
sages which had previously been received—a surprising ap- 
praisal by an experienced intelligence officer, unless he was 
repeating the reason which had been given to him, by direc- 
tion of the three Generals, to explain why he was not to make 
his usual night deliveries to them on that Saturday. It is not 
conceivable that an officer of experience would consider de- 
laying the delivery of such a vitally important message to 
the Army Chief of Staff upon his own responsibility. 

The Navy Department distribution followed the normal 
procedure. Shortly before Commander Kramer left the Navy 
Department, he tried to contact Admirals Stark and Turner 
by telephone, but was unsuccessful. He commenced his de- 
livery round shortly after 9:00 p.m. with the 13 parts of mes- 
sage #902. In succession, he delivered copies to the White 
House, to Secretary Knox, and finally to Captain Wilkinson. 
The latter was entertaining Brigadier General Miles and 
Captain Beardall, and all three officers read the message. The 
Commander reported to Captain Wilkinson that he could not 
get in contact with Admiral Stark and Rear Admiral Turner. 
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The Captain ordered him to make the deliveries to those two 
officers on the following forenoon. It is difficult to understand 
why Admiral Stark’s servant did not inform the Commander 
over the telephone that the Admiral was at the theatre. That 
would have enabled him to deliver the Admiral’s copy at about 
11:30 p.m. 

Before Captain Beardall, the President’s Aide, left the Navy 
Department at about 5:30 p.m., he knew that the 14-part 
message was coming in. He consequently ordered Lieutenant 
Schultz to wait in a small office near the White House mail 
room for the delivery of this Magic. When Lieutenant Schultz 
gave the message to President Roosevelt, he was in his study 
with Mr. Hopkins. After reading the 13 parts, he looked up 
and said, “This means war.” He wanted to get Admiral Stark 
on the telephone but was told that the Admiral was at the 
theatre. There was no mention of any other telephone call. 
Nothing was said about a warning to the Fleet during the time 
that Lieutenant Schultz was with the President. 

We have seen that President Roosevelt almost certainly 
talked with Admiral Stark after the latter’s return from the 
theatre. It is significant that President Roosevelt, having just 
read a message which to him meant war, gave the Admiral no 
orders to send a warning to the Hawaiian Commanders. He 
considered it necessary to send a message on November 26, 
when the American note, terminating the Washington nego- 
tiations, was handed to the Japanese Ambassadors. Why did 
he not order a similar message to be sent when he had definite 
proof that the American note had forced Japan to war? What 
more positive proof could there be that he did not want Ad- 
miral Kimmel and General Short to be forewarned on that 
Saturday night? 

The most arresting feature of the non-delivery of the 13- 
part message to Generals Marshall and Gerow and Admirals 
Stark and Turner was the fact that these were the only four 
officers in the War and Navy Departments combined, who 
were authorized to send messages to the outlying commands, 
which contained evaluations of Japanese intentions. 

In that connection, it must be noted that Brigadier General 
Miles ordered Colonel Bratton to delay the delivery of the 
13-part message to General Marshall and Brigadier General 
Gerow until Sunday morning, and that Captain Wilkinson 
gave an identical order to Commander Kramer concerning 
the deliveries to Admiral Stark and Rear Admiral Turner. 
There are only two possible explanations that are conceivable 
from a military standpoint. Either the Directors of Military 
and Naval Intelligence knew that the four officers in question 
had already seen the significant parts of that message or they 
had previously been instructed that those seniors did not want 
to be given the message on that Saturday night. Otherwise, a 
message which “meant war” to the President of the United 
States was withheld from the Chief of Staff of the Army and 
the Chief of Naval Operations solely upon the initiative of 
their subordinates. Such decisions on the same night by two 
juniors, no matter what their rank, would be one of the amaz- 
ing happenings of military history—so amazing as to be al- 
most unbelievable. 

With no actual knowledge of the movements of General 
Marshall and Admiral Stark, it will never be known whether 
or not they conferred with the President during that after- 
noon. It would be most surprising if they did not. With the 
knowledge that the Japanese Declaration of War was about 
to be received, the Chief Executive would surely want to 
meet with the Heads of his Army and Navy. The late Satur- 
day-night telephone conversation between the President and 
Admiral Stark, after the former had seen the Japanese com- 
munication, probably added nothing to what had already been 
said earlier in the day. 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the top officers 
of the Army and Navy in Washington avoided the formal de- 
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livery to them of the Japanese 13-part message on Saturday 
evening and night. It could later be most difficult to explain 
to a wondering country why the outlying commands were not 
informed. There is a handy reason for every human decision. 
In this case, their subordinates could be told that they were 
fully conversant with the diplomatic situation—an unquestion- 
able fact—and the delivery of one more Japanese diplomatic 
dispatch was therefore unnecessary on that night. 

And so that last critical day passed and no word was sent 
to the Hawaiian Commanders. The Asiatic Commanders, on 
the other hand, through their Decrypting Unit on Corregidor, 
knew everything about the situation that Washington did. 
A nation, on the verge of war and facing a surprise attack upon 
its main fleet, and no last-minute warning to the Commander of 
that Fleet! A unique happening without parallel in history! 

In this connection, there was an interesting happening in 
the Commandant’s office of the Pearl Harbor Navy Yard, on 
the afternoon of December 9, 1941. Secretary Knox and his 
Aide, Captain Beatty, had flown to Pearl Harbor immediately 
after the attack, and these two, Admiral Kimmel, Rear Ad- 
miral Bloch, and the writer were present while facts connected 
with the surprise attack were under discussion. Suddenly, the 
Secretary turned to Admiral Kimmel, and asked, “But what 
happened to the dispatch we sent you from Washington on 
the night of December 6th?” Admiral Kimmel replied that he 
had received no such message, either before or after the attack. 
In evident surprise, the Secretary turned to Captain Beatty for 
corroboration or explanation. Momentarily, the Captain’s face 
was a study in dismay. He was so overcome with confusion 
that he never did answer the Secretary’s question. Why? He 
obviously knew that no message had been sent to Admiral 
Kimmel by the Washington authorities on December 6. As 
Aide to the Secretary, the Captain was in a position to pick 
up many of the inside happenings. Did he know about the 
almost complete denial of information to the Hawaiian Com- 
manders, while the Purple machine and the Decrypting Unit 
on Corregidor were keeping the Asiatic Commanders in com- 
plete touch with the developing political situation? Or was he 
merely embarrassed because his boss had trodden so close to 
undesirable disclosures as far as Washington was concerned? 
We will never know, but such embarrassment on the part of a 
senior officer is an unusual happening, especially on the part 
of one who knew his way around as well as did Captain 
Beatty. Were we close to some very real disclosures that 
Tuesday afternoon? In any event, Admiral Kimmel never suc- 
ceeded in reopening the episode with the Secretary. 


Sunday, December 7, in Washington 

Between 4 a.m. and 6 a.m., the messages whose texts are 
set forth or indicated below were received in the Navy De- 
partment, where they were decoded and then sent to the War 
Department for the completion of their processing. The later 
handling of this Magic forms part of the narrative of this 
eventual day. 

The last installment of Japanese Message #902, dated 
December 7, 1941, read: 


(PART 14 OF 14) 

“OBVIOUSLY IT IS THE INTENTION OF THE AMERICAN GOV- 
ERNMENT TO CONSPIRE WITH GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES TO OBSTRUCT JAPAN'S EFFORTS TOWARD THE ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF PEACE THROUGH THE CREATION OF A NEW 
ORDER IN EAST ASIA, AND ESPECIALLY TO PRESERVE ANGLO- 
AMERICAN RIGHTS AND INTERESTS BY KEEPING JAPAN AND 
CHINA AT WAR. THIS INTENTION HAS BEEN REVEALED CLEARLY 
DURING THE COURSE OF THE PRESENT NEGOTIATIONS. THUS THE 
EARNEST HOPE OF THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT TO ADJUST 
JAPANESE-AMERICAN RELATIONS AND TO PRESERVE AND PRO- 
MOTE THE PEACE OF THE PACIFIC THROUGH COOPERATION 
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WITH THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT HAS FINALLY BEEN LOST. 

“THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT REGRETS TO HAVE TO NOTIFY 
HEREBY THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT THAT IN VIEW OF THE 
ATTITUDE OF THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IT CAN NOT BUT 
CONSIDER THAT IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO REACH AN AGREEMENT 
THROUGH FURTHER NEGOTIATIONS.” 


The text of two later dispatches, the first of which was 
known as the time-of-delivery message, was as follows: 


Tokyo to Embassy, Washington, December 7, 1941 (#907): 
“VERY IMPORTANT. RE MY #902. WILL THE AMBASSADORS 
PLEASE SUBMIT TO THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT (IF POS- 
SIBLE TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE) OUR REPLY TO THE UNITED 
STATES AT 1:00 P.M. ON THE 7TH, YOUR TIME.” 

Tokyo to Embassy, Washington, December 7, 1941 (#910): 
“AFTER DECIPHERING PART 14 oF My #902 AND ALSO MY 
#907, #908, AND #909, PLEASE DESTROY AT ONCE THE RE- 
MAINING CIPHER MACHINE AND ALL MACHINE CODES. DISPOSE 
IN LIKE MANNER ALL SECRET DOCUMENTS.” 


Dispatches #908 and #909 contained messages of com- 
mendation for the Ambassadors and the members of the 
Embassy staff, respectively, and thus clearly indicated that 
their work in Washington was finished, a fact which was 
confirmed by the complete destruction of codes and secret 
documents ordered in Message #910. 

Some officers, later on the witness stand, maintained that 
Tokyo Message #902 was not necessarily a Declaration of 
War. This argument is difficult to understand. Part 14 fully 
sustained the belligerent tone of the most significant parts 
of the message received on Saturday. What could Japan 
have meant when she said to the United States that she had 
finally lost all hope of preserving peace in the Pacific and 
she considered further negotiations futile? What could the 
carefully timed delivery of the message have meant but war? 
What possible purpose could there have been behind such 
timing of a mere interruption of diplomatic relations? Further- 
more, most of the officers in question were recipients of Magic, 
and knew on November 28 from Tokyo Dispatch #844 that 
the Japanese regarded the Washington conference as a com- 
plete failure, and that Tokyo had told the Consul General in 
Hong Kong on November 14 that such failure meant war with 
the Anglo-Saxon powers. It is remarkable how often important 
witnesses overlooked or forgot vital items of information 
which should have been indelibly impressed upon their minds, 
because that information was associated with tremendous 
events in which those witnesses were very prominent actors. 

The last warning to the Japanese posts in Canada, Cuba, 
and the United States was the following message in the 
Hidden Words Code set up by Tokyo Circular #2409 
(Chapter 6): 


Tokyo to Consul General, Panama, December 7, 1941 
(Circular # 2494): URGENT 92494 “KOYANAGI’ RIJIYORI SEIRINO- 
TUGOO ARUNITUKI “HATTORI” “MINAMI” KIENBUNKO SETURITU 
KIKINO KYOKAINGAKU SIKYUU DENPOO ARITASS S T O P—TOGO. 

Distribution: Minister, Ottawa; and the following con- 
sulates: Panama; Havana; Honolulu; New York; Vancouver; 
San Francisco; Portland, Oregon; Seattle; New Orleans; 
Chicago; Los Angeles. 

(Decoded in the Navy Department, by 10:00 a.m., 

December 7, 1941) 


The significant words are within quotes above, and the 
translation reads: “Relations between Japan and England 
and the United States are not in accordance with expectation.” 
It is interesting to note the use of the code word hattori, 
as late as December 7, instead of either: kashiwagi, “we are 
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commencing military action against... .......4 03 
hatakeyama, “relations between Japan and ........ 
have been severed.” This last attempt at deception could not 
then have had any effect upon the recipients of Magic. 

When the meaning of this message was reported to the 
President and others, on the morning of December 7, the sig- 
nificance of minami was overlooked, and as a result, this mes- 
sage appeared to refer only to Anglo-Japanese relations. This 
oversight, however, was immaterial as Washington then had 
ample evidence that Japan also intended war upon the 
United States. 

It would be natural to expect that Admiral Stark and 
General Marshall would arrive in their offices very early on 
that Sunday morning. No matter what they had been told 
on Saturday, they would want to see the full reply to the 
American note of November 26, whose arrival was foretold 
by the Pilot Message, as soon as possible. They would want 
to be available and ready for any immediate action which 
might become necessary. Furthermore, Sunday was recog- 
nized as the most critical day of the week during highly 
strained relations with one of the Axis powers. 

Admiral Stark arrived in his office at 9:25 a.m. and was 
immediately shown the full 14-part message, which had been 
available in the Navy Department for an hour. Captain 
Wilkinson then recommended that a warning be sent to the 
Pacific Fleet, but the Admiral did not consider that necessary. 
Even when he was shown the time-of-delivery message, at 
about 10:20, and was again advised to inform Admiral 
Kimmel of the implications of the situation, he still adhered 
to his decision of silence. 

By 11:00 a.m., the Navy Department’s distribution of all 
the Japanese dispatches received during that Sunday fore- 
noon and of all available other Magic had been completed. 
President Roosevelt received his deliveries as promptly as did 
Admiral Stark. After the President’s personal interest in a 
message to the Pacific Commands on November 26, his 
silence on that subject when faced with the significant mes- 
sages of December 6 and 7, which meant to him that war had 
arrived, must again be noted. 

Nothing that had come to General Marshall’s attention on 
Saturday, or prior thereto, caused him to vary his normal 
Sunday routine on that fateful December 7. He started the 
day with his usual Sunday-morning horseback ride through 
the Virginia countryside. 

Colonel Bratton received the War Department copies of 
Part 14 of the long message shortly after 8:30 a.m., and of 
the time-of-delivery dispatch about 9:00 a.m. Conyinced that 
the latter meant a Japanese surprise attack somewhere in the 
Pacific, at or about 1:00 p.m., Washington time, he immedi- 
ately attempted to get in touch with General Marshall. Un- 
able to do so on account of the morning ride, he instructed the 
General’s orderly that he had an urgent message that the 
General should see as soon as possible. The orderly said he 
would start at once in search of the General, as he knew 
where he usually rode. The General called the Colonel at 
10:25, but did not want the messages brought to his quarters, 
as he was leaving shortly for the War Department, and would 
see them there after his arrival. General Marshall reached his 
office at 11:25. 

Generals Gerow and Miles and Colonel Bratton followed 
the Chief of Staff into his office. The latter immediately com- 
menced to read the 14-part message, a copy of which was 
lying on his desk. Colonel Bratton tried to show him the far 
more important time-of-delivery message, but the General 
would not be diverted until he had completed his perusal of 
the long message. And time was fleeting! 

When the General finally saw the other message, all the 
officers present agreed that it indicated a Japanese attack 
upon U.S. Forces somewhere in the Pacific, at or about 
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1:00 p.m. What a time to reach that conclusion! Three hours 
sooner would have given time for a real air defense of Pearl 
Harbor, with all planes in the air instead of being grouped 
closely together on the ground waiting for the slaughter. 

The General then drafted a message to the Commanding 
Generals, U.S. Forces in the Far East, Caribbean Defense 
Command, Hawaiian Department, and Fourth Army. It read: 
“JAPANESE ARE PRESENTING AT ONE P.M. EASTERN TIME TODAY 
WHAT AMOUNTS TO AN ULTIMATUM. ALSO THEY ARE UNDER 
ORDERS TO DESTROY THEIR CODE MACHINES IMMEDIATELY. JUST 
WHAT SIGNIFICANCE THE HOUR SET MAY HAVE WE DO NOT KNOW 
' BUT BE ON THE ALERT ACCORDINGLY. INFORM NAVAL AUTHORI- 
TIES OF THIS COMMUNICATION. . . . MARSHALL.” 

The General telephoned Admiral Stark that he was doing 
this, and asked if the Navy desired its Commanders in- 
cluded for information. At first, the Admiral said that he did 
not consider that to be necessary, but almost immediately, 
called back and asked that the Naval Commanders be so 
included. 

The message was ready for encoding at 11:58 a.m. It was 
sent by Western Union to San Francisco, and by RCA com- 
mercial radio to Honolulu. It reached General Short’s head- 
quarters six hours after the Japanese attack, and Admiral 
Kimmel had it two hours later. 

If General Marshall had used the trans-Pacific telephone, 
General Short and Admiral Kimmel would probably have 
had the message thirty or forty minutes before the attack 
began. That would have had little, if any, effect. Probably 
the only improvement that could have been made over the 
conditions which actually existed would have been that the 
crews of the ships would have been at their battle stations 
before the attack, which would have increased the anti- 
aircraft fire during the first fifteen minutes of the bombing. 
There would not have been sufficient time to man the 
planes, warm them up, and get them in the air. Nor could 
the mobile Army anti-aircraft batteries have reached their 
assigned positions at Pearl Harbor. 

It was later explained that General Marshall did not use 
the trans-Pacific telephone with the scrambler attachment 
because the Army Communications experts did not consider 
that method sufficiently secure for such a message. This is 
difficult to understand. President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, during those times, talked to each other over 
the trans-Atlantic telephone, and guarded as their conversa- 
tions undoubtedly were, much that they said was certainly 
not for German or Japanese ears. 

The actions of Admiral Stark and General Marshall, on 
that Sunday morning, seem astounding. The final denial of 
information to the Hawaiian Commanders by the Washing- 
ton authorities was an amazing happening, but judgment on 
Stark and Marshall should be reserved until the fundamental 
facts of the case can be reviewed and analyzed. Hence the 
following attempt at simple rationalization. 

Everyone in Washington and London, acquainted with 
Magic, was convinced that Japan would initiate war with 
the Anglo-Saxon nations on that day. The British Govern- 
ment had so informed the Hungarian Government the day 
before. It was no accident that Mr. Churchill had Ambassa- 
dor Winant and Mr. Averell Harriman as his guests at his 
country home when he received word of the Pearl Harbor 
attack. President Roosevelt, Admiral Stark and General Mar- 
shall were as conversant with the situation as was the British 
Prime Minister. 

Admiral Stark arrived at his office decidedly too late for a 
day earmarked for such momentous events. That tardiness, 
however, made no difference. Once there, he twice refused 
to send any word to Hawaii: at 9:25, when faced with a 
message that meant war to the President and which later 
was an ultimatum to the Army Chief of Staff; at 10:20, 
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when handed the time-of-delivery message which strongly 
indicated a surprise attack on the Pacific Fleet in Hawaiian 
waters to all those who were familiar with Japanese military 
history. 

General Marshall held himself incommunicado, and thus 
avoided the formal delivery to him of the declaration of war 
and time-of-delivery messages until he reached his office at 
11:25, too late tor eftective action. 

If the significant meaning of these messages had been sent 
to the Hawaiian Commanders between 9:0U and 10:00 a.M., 
Washington time, three to tour hours before the attack, by 
Navy radio or trans-Pacitic telephone, the reception of the 
Japanese attack would have been a tar different affair. The 
Army and Navy antiaircraft batterres would have been 
ready tor action and, far more important, the defensive air 
forces would have been in the air. Very few, if any, of the 
large ships would have been abie to clear the harbor, but 
With tigiver protection, the losses would have been reduced 
tremendously. 

itis seems to say that if Admiral Stark had sent such a 
dispatch soon atter he saw the iong message, or if General 
Marshall had arrived at his oiuce at 9:00 a.mM., had seen the 
two messages which Couonel Bratton had tor him at the time, 
and had reacted as he did atter 11:25, the Japanese would 
have had a far less successtut morning at Pears Harbor. But 
the rationalization has not yet been carried tar enough to 
permit of any final conclusions. 

if the warning message had been sent to the Hawaiian 
Commanders, three hours before the attack, picture the 
Isiand of Oahu, commencing at 4:30 a.M.—telephone mes- 
sages recalling personnei trom their homes passing through 
centrals contaming a goudiy percentage of Japanese oper- 
ators; roads to Pearl Harbor tilled with Army guns, troop 
trucks, and other impedimenta; all roads crowded with 
officers and men returning to their stations; intensive activity 
at every Army post and Naval station; plane engines roaring 
at every Air station; ships raising steam and testing safety 
valves. The Japanese spies would have appreciated the mean- 
ing at once, and would have flashed the word to the Admiral 
in Command of the attacking forces. With all chance of 
surprise gone, the decision might well have been to cancel 
the attack.*® 

And the possibility of causing the cancellation of the 
surprise attack must have been the sole reason for not send- 
ing word to Hawaii on that Sunday morning. One short 


* The Japanese had no intention of attacking a nest from which 
the birds had flown. Consequently, their plans provided an eight- 
signal code by which their espionage agents in Hawaii could have 
transmitted word to the Attack Force Commander, if all or impor- 
tant parts of the U.S. Fleet had suddenly departed from Pearl 
Harbor in the days immediately preceding Sunday, December 7. 
This system of communication was based upon periscope observa- 
tion of three designated shore positions and the use of the radio of 
the submarines. The three shore positions were located on Lanikai 
Bay and in Kemala village—about one mile apart upon the east 
coast of Oahu—and on the southern slopes of Maui. For the night 
signals, house lights were to have been used at the two Oahu posi- 
tions and a bonfire on Maui. The night signals were to be displayed 
for one hour. Each signal of the code was numbered, and the hour 
of the night selected at each position for showing the lights con- 
veyed a signal number and its associated meaning to the watching 
submarine. During the day, the use of shapes displayed upon a 
Star Boat, anchored in Lanikai Bay, would transmit the signal 
numbers. The communication setup also provided for radio reports 
to the Japanese naval forces, which were to be accomplished by the 
wording of pre-arranged fake advertisements inserted in the Want 
Ad broadcasts, which were a nightly part of the programs of Hono- 
lulu Station VKGMG. 

The foregoing is a brief paraphrase of Honolulu Consul General 
Kita’s dispatch to Tokyo #245, dated December 3, 1941. This in- 
formation was not available to the U.S. authorities prior to the 
Pearl Harbor attack, as it was not decoded in the Navy Department 
until December 11, 1941. 
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dispatch would not have increased the chance that the Japa- 
nese would deduce that their codes had been compromised— 
the Japanese Commander's reaction to the loss of the element 
of surprise would most probably have been that his force 
had been sighted, sometime during the night. One short 
definite dispatch would not have unduly overloaded the 
Washington-Pearl Harbor circuit, nor have confused Ad- 
miral Kimmel. The two principal Army and Navy reasons, 
later offered in explanation of the months of denial of infor- 
mation to Hawaii, therefore, could not possibly apply to the 
denial during the forenoon of Sunday, December 7. 

Another astonishing feature connected with this last denial 
was that the time-of-delivery message definitely established 
that Pearl Harbor would be the scene of the attack. Added to 
the earlier evidence, there was no other plausible deduction. 
We have seen that there were only two attractive objectives 





Wide Wert 
WASHINGTON SCENE, DEC. 7, 1941 
In the back yard of the Japanese Embassy, 
a diplomat watches as documents are burned 


for a Japanese surprise attack in the Pacific—the Fleet in Pearl 


ae Harbor and the Panama Canal. One o’clock in Washington 


was noon in Panama. On the other hand, it was 7:30 in 
Hawaii, the exact time that the planes would reach their 
objectives, based upon the assumption of a launching area 
about 150 miles from Pearl Harbor and a morning twilight 
take-off. Furthermore, 7:30 was the time that the crews of 
American ships were habitually piped to breakfast. An attack 
upon Pearl Harbor, shortly after that time, would thus con- 
form in every particular to the accepted technique of those 
days for a surprise attack by carrier-based planes. 

To deliver a mid-day attack on Panama, the carriers would 
have had to advance to the launching area during six hours 
of daylight through the crowded focal waters of the western 
approaches to the Canal—an operation that would never be 
considered in connection with a surprise attack. 

It is difficult to believe that these inescapable facts were 
completely overlooked in the continuous conference in Ad- 
miral Stark’s office during that forenoon. 
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There was never any military reason for preserving to the 
Japanese the opportunity of a surprise attack through the 
denial of information to the Hawaiian Commanders. Free to 
act, it is an absolute certainty that both Admiral Stark and 
General Marshall would have done everything in their power 
to prevent such an attack. And yet, on the morning of Decem- 
ber 7, Washington refused to send one short message to 
Hawaii in time to cushion the effects of the Japanese attack! 

That is the most revealing fact of the entire Pearl Harbor 
story. There is only one conceivable reason for it—nothing 
must be done to prejudice the chances of the attack, even at 
the last moment. Japan was about to bring war to the United 
State, and President Roosevelt did not intend that any Ameri- 
can action should cause them to change their plans at the 
last minute. 

It may surprise the reader to be told that none of this 
reasoning is intended as criticism of the principal actors. 

General Marshall and Admiral Stark, as heads of the Army 
and Navy, could do nothing throughout but obey the orders 
of the Nation’s Commander-in-Chief, unless they preferred 
to ask to be relieved from their posts of duty. In that case, 
it would have devolved upon their successors to carry out 
the orders. In this connection, it must be understood that 
officers of the Army and Navy are trained throughout their 
professiorial lives to obey implicitly every lawful order, no 
matter how distasteful it may be to them. Rigid adherence to 
this maxim is vital to that cohesion of action which is the 
primary requisite of the military art. 

Those untutored in the demands of war will undoubtedly 
be shocked at the thought of deliberately accepting the ship 
and personnel losses that a surprise attack was certain to en- 
tail, That viewpoint loses sight of the fact that armies and 
navies exist to perform any action demanded of them in the 
interests of their country. During the British evacuation at 
Dunkirk, Prime Minister Churchill had orders issued to the 
garrison at Calais to hold that position to the last man. That 
meant that every man was to give his life in that defense. The 
Churchill memoirs tell how soul-trying that decision was for 
him. But an early crumbling of the southern flank would 
have meant a far greater loss of life on the beaches at Dun- 
kirk. It is an inescapable fact that the Commander in war 
is dealing with human lives. His great responsibility is to ex- 
pend them to the best advantage. A brutal thought, but one 
of the fundamental facts of war! 

The Pearl Harbor attack brought a thoroughly aroused 
United States into the war, and thereby assured the complete 
defeat of the Axis powers. The isolationism which then 
gripped the country would always have been a strong deter- 
rent to a Congressional declaration of war. Also, such an 
initiation of the war would have badly handicapped the later 
national effort, due to the divided sentiments of the people 
regarding the necessity for fighting. If this is a fair appraisal 
of President Roosevelt’s line of reasoning, as it seems to be, 
his decision to entice the Japanese to deliver a surprise attack 
upon the Fleet in Pearl Harbor must be accepted as thor- 
oughly sound from his standpoint, despite the losses which re- 
sulted.* 


* Although the following anecdote is recognized as completely 
hearsay, it is included here because when it was told to this writer, 
he had no thought of attempting to write this story, and because 
the simple and sincere manner of its telling was most convincing. 

During the writer’s tenure of duty as the Commandant of the 
First Naval District, in the late days of World War II, a leading 
doctor of Boston told him that, on December 7, 1941, a prominent 
American, very close to the Roosevelt administration, entered a 
Boston hospital (The New England Baptist) for an operation on 
the following day. Early the next morning, under the influence of 
pre-operational medication, he suddenly attempted to get out of 
Ged, exclaiming, “I have to get out of here. Everything happened 
just as we expected, but our losses were terrible.” 
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PART Ill 





Chapter 10 


THE TRUE STORY 
WAS NOT FOR 
PUBLIC KNOWLEDGE 


prod 1944, the Pearl Harbor secret became very im- 
portant politically. This was so because Mr. Roosevelt 
was seeking his fourth election to the Presidency, and Mr. 
John T. Flynn’s pamphlet, The Truth About Pearl Harbor, 
had encouraged the Republicans to seek the political ad- 
vantages to be gained by agitating the subject as much as 
possible, while the Democrats used every conceivable strat- 
agem to suppress it. They wanted the subject kept quiescent 
until after the national elections at least, and until the end of 
the war, if possible. A Congressional Investigation of Pearl 
Harbor was always inevitable, but this would necessarily be 
a public affair whose developments were not easy to foresee, 
so the Democratic board of strategy sought by every con- 
ceivable means to postpone it as long as possible. 

Their delaying tactics to that end were: (1) the Congres- 
sional Act which ordered the two Service inquiries; (2) the 
Marshall letters to forestall the use of the Pearl Harbor story 
by Governor Dewey during his election campaign; (3) the 
use of Republican members of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee to prevent any move of their party for a Con- 
gressional Pearl Harbor investigation during the continuance 
of the war. 


The Act of Congress Which Directed 
the Two Service Inquiries 

On June 13, 1944, the President approved an Act of Con- 
gress that ordered the Secretaries of War and Navy to in- 
vestigate the Pearl Harbor attack (Chapter 12). This was the 
first important step to prevent a public inquiry into the matter 
at that time, and the Democratic-controlled Congress had 
significantly taken that action. For, there was little prospect 
that a Congressional investigation would be ordered while the 
Service inquiries were in session, and those inquiries were 
held behind closed doors. The public received no inkling of 
the results of these secret inquiries until August 29, 1945, 
when the Secretaries of War and Navy simultaneously issued 
very meager statements of the findings and opinions of the 
two investigations, which carried no suggestion of the true 
Pearl Harbor story. 

The reason given for the Congressional Act was that it was 
conceived to forestall the statute of limitations, which after 
December 7, 1944, would prevent the court-martial trials of 
officers of the Army and Navy believed to be guilty of serious 
derelictions of duty. Many members of Congress undoubtedly 
voted for the Act for that reason, but those interested in pre- 
serving the Pearl Harbor secret, the Democratic board of 
strategy, would never willingly have seen any officer brought 
to trial by General Court-Martial. The rights of the defense 
in such a trial would always have given an astute lawyer the 
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opportunity to break the Pearl Harbor story wide open—a 
risk that President Roosevelt and his close advisers would 
always want to avoid, if at all possible. 


General Marshail’s Letters to Governor Dewey 


During the last two months of the Presidential campaign 
of 1944, there were persistent rumors that Governor Dewey 
planned to use one of his closing speeches to make some 
dramatic disclosures concerning the Pearl Harbor disaster. 
As the repetition of the military-naval features of that defeat 
could then have no decisive political effects, this could only 
mean that he intended to establish President Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal share in the responsibility for that event. 

The method used by the members of the Democratic 
board of strategy to prevent the Republican candidate from 
taking this action evidenced their serious concern regarding 
what could have been said about the President in connection 
with Pearl Harbor. The wartime prestige of the Commander 
of the Army was utilized to stop Governor Dewey from bring- 
ing the Pearl Harbor story into the campaign. 

General Marshall wrote two letters to the Republican can- 
didate on this subject. The first of these was delivered in 
Oklahoma City by a trusted messenger, and requested the 
recipient not to read beyond the first page, unless he did so 
with the understanding that he would maintain secrecy re- 
garding the letter and its contents. Governor Dewey refused 
to be blindly bound by such a stipulation and returned the 
letter with its significant pages unread. 

The General then wrote a second letter, which made no 
attempt to bind the Governor to secrecy regarding it. The 
salient features of this letter were: (1) Governor Dewey was 
requested not to use the Pearl Harbor story during the cam- 
paign, as this action would be detrimental to the nation’s 
war effort; (2) it stated that Admiral King had seen the 
letter, and fully agreed; (3) in place of the former request 
for secrecy, it said that President Roosevelt had no knowledge 
of the letter. 

It can, at once, be seen that this letter was the most drastic 
means that could be employed at the time to suppress the 
story. To disregard such advice from these officers could be 
treading dangerously close to the path of disloyalty. And that 
was the view ,that Governor Dewey took. He told his cam-, 
paign manage} that, no matter what he might think of the 
opinion, a private citizen must accept it from such a source 
in time of war. 

A brief analysis of the letter proves most interesting. 

When the Commanders of the Army and the Navy agree 
that a particular action will harm the nation’s war effort, 
they must mean that certain military aspects will be ad- 
versely affected, because the military is their particular 
province. As there was no reason for secrecy regarding the 
American strategy or tactics at Pearl Harbor, the only mili- 
tary features whose public discussion might affect the war 
effort were: the American naval losses; the breaking of the 
Japanese codes. 

By 1944, the American losses at Pearl Harbor had long 
ceased to affect the Pacific operations. Our Navy was then 
immeasurably superior to that of Japan, and our forces were 
everywhere on the offensive in the Pacific war. 
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It would be no news to Japan to learn that her codes had 
been broken before Pearl Harbor. Washington had two inter- 
cepted dispatches in April, 1941, from Berlin to Tokyo stat- 
ing that the United States was reading the Japanese mes- 
sages. In July, 1942, the Chicago Tribune carried a fea- 
ture article which attributed the American victory at Midway 
to the breaking of the Japanese codes. Our high command 
soon had unmistakable evidence that this information had 
reached Tokyo. So, one more reference to broken Japanese 
codes could cause no concern to General Marshall and Ad- 
miral King in the last year of the war. 

In 1944, therefore, there was no military necessity for the 
suppressing of the Pearl Harbor story, unless the two Com- 
manders meant that the defeat of President Roosevelt would 
adversely affect the nation’s war effort. If that was what was 
meant, a more forthright approach would have been to ask 
Governor Dewey to withdraw from the campaign. 

The statement that President Roosevelt did not know of 
the letter was its most arresting feature. The Democratic 
board of strategy clearly recognized the political risk which 
the letter represented, and were doing what they could to 
minimize that risk. If Governor Dewey refused to be de- 
terred by the letter, and not only told his version of the 
Pearl Harbor story, but also of the receipt of this letter, 
the written communication could become a terrific political 
boomerang. 

President Roosevelt was a consummate politician, and no 
important step in his political campaigns was ever taken with- 
out his knowledge and consent. It is inconceivable that the 
strategy employed to stop Governor Dewey’s use of the 
Pearl Harbor story, with its attendant risks, was undertaken 
without the President’s approval of its general features. It is 
equally certain that General Marshall who saw the President 
almost daily, would not consider taking such a dangerous 
political step entirely upon his own responsibility. He would 
make sure in advance that his contemplated action had the 
approval of the Democratic board of strategy. 

We can therefore conclude that President Roosevelt ap- 
proved the broad plan to stop Governor Dewey on the Pearl 
Harbor story, but that the detailed method of approach to 
the Governor was concocted by the General in conference 
with the President’s principal campaign advisers. Thus, it 
could have been literally true that President Roosevelt did 
not know of the letter. 

This was an important step in the campaign to keep Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s intimate connection with the Pearl Harbor 
catastrophe from the knowledge of the American public. 


Members of the House Naval Affairs Committee 
Are Used To Prevent Congressional Investigation 
During Continuance of the War 

Having preserved the Pearl Harbor secret through most 
of 1944, the Democratic board of strategy sought to continue 
this security for the story at least until the end of the war. 

After the conclusion of the Naval Court of Inquiry and 
after the Record of its Proceedings had passed over the desk 
of Rear Admiral Thomas L. Gatch, the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Navy, that officer was called into consultation by 
Secretary of the Navy Forrestal. The purpose of this con- 
ference was to consider ways and means of preventing a Con- 
gressional Investigation until after the war. Admiral Gatch 
suggested that this could best be accomplished by enlisting 
the help of influential Republican Congressmen. The choice 
of these was left to the Admiral, and he selected the following 
three members of the House Naval Affairs Committee: Bates 
of Massachusetts, Maas of Minnesota, and Mott of Oregon. 
Mr. Maas could not be present when the conference was held, 
but Admiral Gatch says, “I told Bates and Mott everything 
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that I knew about Pearl Harbor, and I think I knew every- 
thing about it, told them why I was telling them, and told 
them why we couldn’t have an investigation while we were 
fighting the Japs, and asked them to head it off.” And they 
did, concludes the Admiral.* 

The last step in the campaign to keep the true Pearl 
Harbor story from public knowledge was the Congressional 
Investigation which, as we shall soon see, successfully main- 
tained the secret. 


* This incident first came to the author’s attention because he de- 
livered an address before the Salem Marine Society, shortly after 
the end of the war, setting forth his ideas concerning what hap- 
pened in Washington in connection with the Japanese attack. The 
ate Congressman George Bates was present, and after the talk, 
stated that he had heard the same recital from Admiral Gatch, and 
the two accounts were in remarkably close agreement. 


Chapter 11 


THE WINDS CODE 
AND ITS EXECUTE* 


} ien Winds episode never would have attained the im- 
portance which it acquired in the Pearl Harbor story, if it 
were not for the changes of testimony and other incidents 
concerning it which developed mainly during the Hewitt 
Inquiry, and the undue emphasis given to it.in the Congres- 
sional Investigation—as discussed in this chapter. 

Once Washington and London knew, from the Tokyo dis- 
patches of December 1 and 2, 1941 (Tokyo Circular #2444 
and Tokyo dispatch to Embassy, Washington #867, Chapter 
6), that the Japanese diplomatic and consular posts in 
American and British territories had been ordered to destroy 
their codes and secret files, no further evidence was needed to 
convince the two Anglo-Saxon Governments that Japan was 
on the verge of initiating the war. The receipt of the Winds 
execute on December 4 was thus merely additional corrobo- 
ration that Japan so intended. 

Prior to the Hewitt Inquiry, the testimony unquestionably 
established that a Winds execute, involving the United States, 
was received in the Navy Department on December 4, 1941. 
In fact, the authenticity of that execute was not challenged 
until much later, and during the three days intervening be- 
fore the attack, there was nothing to detract from its value 
as corroborative intelligence. From the purely military stand- 
point, that is the essential and outstanding fact of the entire 
Winds incident. 

As already stated in Chapter 6, the Winds and Hidden 
Words codes were set up by Tokyo to increase the se- 
curity of code-destruction messages to ministries and con- 
sulates, which were not equipped to hand the Purple code. 
The Hidden Word episode has already been fully discussed. 
The Winds code was established by the following two 
messages: 


Tokyo to Embassy, Washington, November 18, 1941 (Cir- 
cular #2358): “REGARDING THE BROADCAST OF A SPECIAL MES- 
SAGE IN AN EMERGENCY. 

“IN CASE OF EMERGENCY (DANGER OF CUTTING OFF OUR 
DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS) AND THE CUTTING OF INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS, THE FOLLOWING WARNING WILL BE ADDED 


* Execute is a technical term which, throughout the discussion of 
the Winds episode, means the broadcasting of special phrases or 
single words in accordance with the procedures prescribed in Cir- 


culars #2353 and #2354. 


\ 
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IN THE MIDDLE OF THE DAILY JAPANESE LANGUAGE SHORT 
WAVE NEWS BROADCAST. 
“(1) IN CASE OF JAPAN-U.S. RELATIONS: HIGASHI NO KAZE 
AME. * 
“(2) JAPAN-U.S.S.R. RELATIONS: KITANO KAZE KUMORI. 
“(3) JAPAN-BRITISH RELATIONS: NISHI NO KAZE HARE. ® * * 
“THIS SIGNAL WILL BE GIVEN IN THE MIDDLE AND AT THE 
END OF A WEATHER FORECAST AND EACH SENTENCE WILL BE 
REPEATED TWICE. WHEN THIS IS HEARD, PLEASE DESTROY ALL 
CODE PAPERS, ETC. THIS IS AS YET TO BE A COMPLETELY SECRET 
ARRANGEMENT. 
“FORWARD AS URGENT INTELLIGENCE.” 
(Decoded in the Navy Department, 
November 28, 1941) 


ee 


It will be noted that there is a definite conflict in these 
instructions. The second paragraph says the warning will be 
added in the middle of the broadcast, whereas the last para- 
graph of the text says it will appear in the middle and at 
the end. 


Tokyo to Embassy, Washington, November 19, 1941 (Cir- 
cular #2354): “wHEN OUR DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS ARE BE- 
COMING DANGEROUS, WE WILL ADD THE FOLLOWING AT THE 
BEGINNING AND END OF OUR GENERAL INTELLIGENCE BROAD- 
CASTS: 

“(1) IF IT IS JAPAN-U.S. RELATIONS, “HIGASHY 

“(2) JAPAN-RUSSIA RELATIONS, ‘KITA’ 

“(3) JAPAN-BRITISH RELATIONS (INCLUDING THAI, MALAYA, 
AND N.E.I.) “‘NISHIT 

“THE ABOVE WILL BE REPEATED FIVE TIMES AND INCLUDED 
AT BEGINNING AND END. 

“RELAY TO RIO DE JANERIO, BUENOS AIRES, MEXICO CITY, 
SAN FRANCISCO.” 

(Decoded in the Navy Department, 
November 26, 1941) 


The long delay in the processing of these two dispatches 
was, in all probability, due to the fact that they were not sent 
in the Purple Code, to which priority was then being given 
by both the Army and Navy Decrypting Units. 

As soon as the contents of these two messages were known 
in Washington, the following steps were taken to intercept 
the execute of the Winds Code: Naval high-power radio 
stations were informed and ordered to monitor the various 
Japanese broadcasts; similar instructions were issued to Army 
radio stations in San Francisco and Hawaii; at the request of 
the War Department, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s intercept stations were alerted to guard the required 
broadcast frequencies. 

It should be appreciated that the broadcasts mentioned in 
these two dispatches were entirely different systems. The 
code set up in #2353 was designed for use in a daily Tokyo 
schedule of high-frequency voice broadcasts, while the code 
words in #2354 were to be inserted in a daily Tokyo high- 
frequency schedule, transmitted by key in Morse Code for 
the benefit of the personnel in Japanese diplomatic and con- 
sular posts. 

At the same time that arrangements were made to monitor 
the Japanese broadcasts for them, cards containing the Eng- 
lish translation of the three Japanese phrases and their decoded 
meanings were prepared in the Navy Department, and were 
distributed to the recipients of Magic. This was part of a 
special method which was set up in that Department for 
reporting the receipt of the Winds execute. The execute, when 


* East Wind, Rain 
* * North Wind, Cloudy 
* © ° West Wind, Clear 
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received, was to be delivered to the Director of Naval Com- 
munications, Rear Admiral Noyes, who made himself respon- 
sible for the dissemination of this information. The purpose 
of the cards was to permit this to be done by carefully phrased 
telephone messages. 

There appears to have been no logical reason for this lone 
departure from the routine procedure for the delivery of 
Magic, and it apparently led to many mistakes in the handling 
of the Winds execute. 

The story of the Winds execute in the testimony before the 
Naval Court of Inquiry and the Army Pearl Harbor Board is 
set forth in the following paragraphs. 

About 8:30 a.m., on December 4, Lieutenant Commander 
Kiamer followed the Communications Watch Officer into 
Commander Safford’s office, with the remark, “Here it is.” 
The remark was intended to convey that the teletype copy 
of a message, which the Watch Officer had in his hand, 
was an execute of the Winds Code. Commander Kramer 
told the Court that the execute contained the Japanese 
phrase, “Higashi No Kaze Ame’—East Wind, Rain—which 
meant war or a break in diplomatic relations with the 
United States. 

Commander Safford followed the Watch Officer out of 
his office, presumably to witness the delivery to Rear Admiral 
Noyes. 

The Admiral made at least two telephone reports of the 
receipt of the Winds execute; to Rear Admiral Turner and to 
Colonel Sadtler, acting Chief Signal Officer, War Department. 
Admiral Stark also was given this information, according to 
Admiral Noyes’ testimony before the Naval Court. Admiral 
Stark did not remember the incident when he testified. 

Colonel Sadtler at once reported the receipt of the execute 
to Brigadier General Miles and Colonel Bratton. When it 
developed that he did not know to which countries the exe- 
cute referred, he was ordered to find out. Over the phone, 
Admiral Noyes was not certain, but thought that the execute 
indicated a break with Great Britain. Asked to verify this, he 
replied that he did not then have time, as he was expected in 
Admiral Stark’s office for a conference. 

When this conversation was reported to General Miles, he 
decided that the code-destruction messages, already re- 
ceived, made Japanese war intentions perfectly clear, and the 
exact meaning of the Winds execute consequently did not 
matter—the obvious conclusion. 

Rear Admiral Ingersoll, the Assistant Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, told the Naval Court he was informed of the receipt 
of the Winds execute by an officer who had in his hand a 
copy of a message which that officer definitely regarded as 
the execute. It will be noted that Admiral Noyes informed 
Admiral Turner, but that Admiral Ingersoll received his report 
through other channels. The reason for this was that the last 
named officer was not one of the seven recipients of Magic on 
the Navy Department’s distribution list, whereas Admiral 
Turner was. 

It appears that the delivery of the Winds execute by the 
Director of Naval Communications led to innumerable errors: 
no copies were sent to the War Department; the two Naval 
Intelligence recipients of Magic, Captain Wilkinson and Com- 
mander McCollum, were not informed of the receipt of the 
execute; there is a strong probability that no copy of the 
execute was ever delivered to the Navy Department files. 
Captain Safford testified that he saw a copy in the files about 
mid-December, when documentary data was being assembled 
for the Roberts Commission. No one else saw a file copy, then 
or later. There was definitely no copy in the files during the 
inquiries from mid-1944 to the end of the Congressional In- 
vestigation. 

As a result of its monitoring for the Winds execute, the 
Federal Communications Commission reported to the War 
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and Navy Departments the following translations of inter- 
cepts heard on Japanese-language voice broadcasts: 


Weather Messages from Tokyo Station JVW3, 2200 GMT, 
December 4, 1941: 

“TOKYO TODAY NORTH WIND SLIGHTLY STRONGER MAY BE- 
COME CLOUDY TOMORROW SLIGHTLY CLOUDY AND FINE 
WEATHER. 

“KANAGAWA PREFECTURE TODAY NORTH WIND CLOUDY FROM 
AFTERNOON MORE CLOUDS. 

“CHIBA PREFECTURE TODAY NORTH WIND CLEAR MAY BE- 
COME SLIGHTLY CLOUDY OCEAN SURFACE CALM.” 

(Reported to the Navy Department, 9:05 p.m. EST, 
December 4, 1941) 


Weather Message from Tokyo Station JVW8, 2130 GMT, 
December 5, 1941: 

“TODAY NORTH WIND MORNING CLOUDY AFTERNOON CLEAR 
BEGIN CLOUDY EVENING. TOMORROW NORTH WIND AND LATER 
FROM THE SOUTH.” (Repeated three times. ) 

(Reported to Colonel Bratton at his home, 7:05 p.m. EST, 
December 5, 1941) 


Weather Message in Broadcast from Tokyo Station JLG4, 
0002 GMT, December 8, 1941; Repeated from Station JGJ, 
0035 GMT, December 8, 1941: 

“THIS IS THE MIDDLE OF THE NEWS BUT TODAY SPECIALLY 
AT THIS POINT I WILL GIVE THE WEATHER FORECAST: 

“WEST WIND CLEAR:* WEST WIND CLEAR.” 
(Entire message repeated twice on both broadcasts.) 
(Reported to Lt. Col. Dusenbury at his home, 8:00 p.m. EST, 

December 7, 1941) 


Neither of the two intercepts of December 4 and 5 appears 
to be a Winds execute, although there is some slight doubt 
about the second one. The Winds Code did not provide for 
negative information; there was no way of saying that there 
would be no break with a particular country. The December 
5 message was repeated three times in the middle of the 
broadcast, and there was an alternation of cloudy and clear 
skies, while the North Wind was going to shift to the South. 
This might have been an attempt to reverse the meaning of 
North Wind Cloudy, to inform Japanese diplomatic posts that 
there would be no break with Russia. 

The last of the three messages reported by the F. C. C. 
was unquestionably an execute of the Winds Code, de- 
spite the fact that its broadcasts were made several hours 
after the Pearl Harbor attack. For, 0002, December 8, Green- 
wich time, is 1:32 p.m., December 7, Hawaiian time. 

The two late broadcasts of that message, however, were 
eminently logical. The world then had news of the Pearl 
Harbor attack, and knew that the United States and Japan 
were at war. But the phrase, Nishi No Kaze Hare, meant war 
between Great Britain and Japan, and this was the final effort 
to get that code-destruction message to any Japanese post in 
British territory which had missed the earlier orders. 

Now, a look at the salient features of the Winds testimony 
before the Hewitt Inquiry and the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee, and the changes in that testimony from that previous- 
ly given to earlier investigations, 

There was no essential variation in the evidence of two 
witnesses. Admiral Ingersoll again stated that the Winds exe- 
cute had been reported to him. Before the Joint Congression- 
al Committee, Captain Safford, as on all his other appear- 
ances as a witness, was positive that a Winds execute, in- 
volving the United States, had been received on the morning 
of December 4. 


* In Japanese, Nishi No Kaze Hare. 
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Before Admiral Hewitt and the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee, Captain Kramer testified that he was then convinced 
that the Winds execute was received on December 5, an@ 
referred to Anglo-Japanese relations, but not to U.S.-Japa- 
nese relations. In his earlier account before the Naval Court 
of Inquiry, he placed the receipt of the Winds execute on 
December 4, and stated unequivocally that the teletype copy 
contained the Japanese phrase, “Higashi No Kaze Ame,” 
which meant war or a break in Japanese relations with the 
United States. 

Admiral Turner did not testify before the Hewitt Inquiry. 
His evidence before the Joint Congressional Committee on 
the receipt of the Winds execute was radically different from 
that which he had previously given to the Naval Court of 
Inquiry. According to his earlier account, Rear Admiral 
Noyes had reported to him that a Winds execute had been 
received. In answer to further questioning, he stated that he 
knew that this execute meant a break in relations or more 
probably war between Japan and the United States. 

Before the later Congressional Investigation, Admiral 
Turner testified that Rear Admiral Noyes called him on the 
telephone, on December 5, and said, “The first weather re- 
port has come in” and that its text was, “North Wind Clear.” 
The two Admirals agreed that there was something wrong 
with this message. The nearest approach to it in the Winds 
Code was “North Wind Cloudy,” which meant a break with 
Russia. Admiral Turner thought that this supposed Winds 
execute could possibly have been a paraphrase of the Federal 
Communications Commission’s intercept of December 4 or 
that of December 5. 

At this point, it is logical to inquire what caused these 
radical changes in important earlier testimony concerning 
the receipt of a Winds execute. 

During his cross-examination before the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee, Admiral Turner explained his changed 
testimony in these words: “Up until the time that I returned 
to San Francisco about two months ago, I thought the entire 
thing in that Winds message was authentic and they had 
merely made a mistake about that ‘North Wind so-and-so.’ 
On talking to some of the officers, who had gone into it, in 
San Francisco, why, they said it had been found out later 
that it was a false broadcast picked out of the ordinary news, 
but it was news to me at the time.” 

In other words, Admiral Turner’s evidence before the 
Naval Court of Inquiry was his own remembrance of the 
Winds incident, while his later testimony before the Joint 
Congressional Committee was essentially the repetition of 
conversations in San Francisco which had caused him to re- 
vise his own memories of the incident. The officers must have 
been most persuasive because: Admiral Turner is not a per- 
son whose mind can be easily changed; there were no extant 
copies of the Winds execute nor any other documentary evi- 
dence with which to buttress the arguments that did cause hfs 
altered remembrance of the event. 

Captain Kramer, during his testimony betore the Joint 
Congressional Committee, said that he had several talks with 
the Counsel of the Hewitt Inquiry, prior to his appearance as 
a witness before the Admiral. The subjects of these discus- 
sions were the discrepancies between his testimony and that 
of others before the Naval Court of Inquiry. These conflicts 
could only have concerned the Winds incident, as the remain- 
der of Captain Kramer’s former evidence dealt with his duties 
in connection with the handling of Magic. As we have seen, 
his account of the receipt of the Winds execute varied in the 
Hewitt Inquiry and the Congressional Investigation from that 
which he gave before the Naval Court. 

Captain Safford underwent an identical experience, prior 
to the first of his three appearances before the Hewitt In- 
quiry. The Captain concluded that the purpose of his prelim- 
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inary talks with the Counsel was to cause him to change or 
modify his former testimony concerning the Winds execute. 
This deduction caused him, immediately following each such 
meeting, to record certain of the Counsel’s remarks and his 
impression of them. The reading of these memoranda formed 
a part of his testimony before the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee. 
One extract read: 


“His purpose seemed to be to refute the testimony (be- 
fore earlier investigations) that was unfavorable to any 
one in Washington, to beguile ‘hostile witnesses’ into 
changing their stories, and to introduce an element of doubt 
where he could not effect a reversal of testimony.” 


The memoranda also attributed the following statements 
to the Counsel during the course of their three conferences: 


“You are the only one who seems to have seen the 
Winds execute message; 

“How could the Winds execute have been heard on the 
east coast of the United States and not at places nearer 
Japan? 

“It is doubtful if there ever was a Winds execute mes- 
sage; 

“It is no reflection on your mentality to have your mem- 
ory play you tricks—after such a long period; 

“Numerous witnesses that you have named have denied 
all knowledge of a Winds execute message.” 


According to his memorandum, at the conclusion of his 
testimony, Captain Safford asked Admiral Hewitt, “off the 
record,” if there was still any doubt in the latter's mind that 
a broadcast of the Winds execute had been made, and that 
this was received in the War and Navy Departments. Before 
the Admiral could reply, the Counsel said, “Of course, I am 
not conducting the case, and I do not know what Admiral 
Hewitt has decided, but to me it is very doubtful that the 
so-called Winds execute message was ever sent.” Admiral 
Hewitt then added that there was no evidence of a Winds 
execute except Captain Safford’s unsupported testimony, and 
he thought that the Captain was confusing another message 
containing the name of a wind with the one he was expect- 
ing to receive. 

Admiral Hewitt’s statement, that there was no other evi- 
dence to support Captain Safford’s testimony concerning the 
receipt of a Winds execute, was most surprising. Actually, if 
Admiral Noyes could have been persuaded that his negative 
evidence before the Naval Court regarding that receipt was 
in error, all conflict of testimony on that point before that 
body would have disappeared. 

Three important witnesses on the Winds episode in the 
Naval Court of Inquiry did not testity before the Hewitt 
Inquiry—Admirals Turner, Ingersoll and Noyes. Admiral 
Turner was not available, as he was in the midst of the war 
in the western Pacific. Admiral Ingersoll, on duty in San 
Francisco, was apparently not summoned because of a lack 
of interest in a repetition of his tormer evidence. Admiral 
Noyes was not called because the Inquiry was so satisfied 
with his testimony before the Naval Court, that a ‘verbatim 
transcript of that testimony was incorporated in.its Record 
of Proceedings by the mere process of copying it from the 
recorded hearings of that earlier inquiry. A truly remarkable 
procedure, and a strong indication of the bias of the Hewitt 
Inquiry. 

Rear Admiral Noyes could have been a useful witness. 
On December 4, when he reported the receipt of the Winds 
execute to Admiral Stark and Rear Admiral Turner, he must 
have been satisfied that the execute was genuine. The follow- 
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ing line of questioning was inescapable. As he made himself 
responsible for its delivery, what had he done about reporting 
the message to the President and the Secretary of the 
Navy? Why did he fail to report the message to Captain 
Wilkinson and Commander McCollum, two recipients of 
Magic who never heard of the execute? Did he send the 
copy of the Winds execute to be filed with the other 
Magic, and if not, what disposal did he make of it? When 
and how did he discover that this execute was not genu- 
ine? Why did he not have copies of the message delivered 
to the War Department, in accordance with long-established 
procedure? 

It is an inescapable fact that the best evidence concerning 
the receipt of the Winds execute was the original testimony 
given before the Naval Court of Inquiry and the Army Pearl 
Harbor Board. That represented the best remembrance of 
each witness, before doubts were planted in his mind by the 
arguments of others. 

By mid-1945, many features of the Winds episode could 
help to shake the confidence of a witness in his earlier testi- 
mony, such as: the lapse of time since its occurrence; the 
contusion caused by the F.C.C. reports of the North Winds 
broadcasts of December 4 and 5, and of the genuine Winds 
execute of December 7, hours after the attack; faulty distri- 
bution of the Winds execute on December 4, due to the failure 
to follow the established procedure for the distribution of 
Magic; the absence of a copy of the Winds execute in the 
Magic files. 

After the two Service investigations, in the summer and 
early fall of 1944, persistent rumors were circulated that a 
Japanese code had been broken and that as a result, it 
had been known in Washington that war with Japan was 
imminent, but that this information had never been trans- 
mitted to the Hawaiian Commanders. Even after the Con- 
gressional Investigation, there was no popular appreciation 
of the complete breakdown of the Japanese diplomatic 
codes, Washington’s resultant pre-knowledge of Japan’s 
every intention, and the denial of that information to the 
Hawaiian Commanders. 

The guardians of the Pearl Harbor secret consequently 
appear to have recognized the threat that the Winds episode 
could be to that secret, and between late 1944 and the con- 
vening of the Congressional Investigation, a campaign seems 
to have been waged to orient the evidence on the Winds 
episode so as to discredit all idea of the receipt of a genuine 
Winds execute. The testimony before the later inquiries, 
especially that of the Joint Congressional Committee, strongly 
supports that deduction. In this connection, one answer of 
Admiral Ingersoll is noteworthy. A Senator asked him, “You 
never knew until after (the) attack that that was not a 
genuine Winds message?” He replied, “I do not know that 
I ever knew until some time after the Court of Inquiry last 
year, that that was not a genuine message. I believed: it 
was.” The frankness of this answer precludes the thought 
that the Admiral had any suspicion of the campaign. The 
significance of this incident lies in the timing of his discovery 
that the execute was not genuine. 

The fact that Admirals Ingersoll and Turner believed until 
1944 or later that the execute of the Winds Code reported 
to them on December 4, 1941 was authentic means that 
the execute was treated as authentic in the Navy Department 
during the only period that mattered, December 4-7, 1941. 
For, Admiral Turner was the officer in that Department 
charged with the responsibility for sending the information 
obtained from such intercepts to the outlying commands, and 
Admiral Ingersoll, as Admiral Stark’s principal assistant, 
would, as a matter of normal procedure, check to assure 
that any action which he considered necessary as a result’ of 
the receipt of the intercept had been taken. 
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The Majority Report of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee totally overlooked these facts when it devoted its 
entire Appendix E to discrediting the receipt of an authentic 
Winds execute—a fitting climax to the undue laboring of the 
Winds episode throughout the Congressional Investigation, 
apparently for no good reason except for the possible effect 
upon public opinion. 

It must be appreciated that a postwar Congressional in- 
vestigation was always inevitable. That would be in answer 
to popular demand and would be an open hearing. All 
previous inquiries had been secret. With the press and 
general public alive to the possible disclosures of the Winds 
episode, this incident could conceivably break the Pearl 
Harbor secret wide open. 

When the Joint Congressional Committee convened in 
November. 1945. the affirmative evidence concerning the 
receipt of a genuine Winds execute had been reduced to the 
testimony of Captain Safford plus the fact that the receipt 
of an execute had been reported to Admiral Ingersoll. All 
other testimony before that body cast serious doubt upon 
the receipt of a genuine execute involving the United States. 
Cross-examination developed the conflict between this evi- 
dence and that given by the same witnesses before earlier 
inquiries, but the general effect of this appears to have been 
negligible. 

The Winds testimony betore the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee was so satisfactory to the Administration forces that 
it was prolonged beyond all necessitv and without any regard 
for a due sense of proportion. 

Captain Safford, the one witness who continued to insist 
that a genuine Winds execute involving the United States 
had been received on December 4, was subjected to an un- 
believably harsh cross-examination. At one point. his private 
correspondence was offered in evidence, and certain remarks 
therein concerning Admiral Stark produced a line of question- 
ing whose main purpose appeared to be to humiliate the 
Captain, by publicly developing his critical inmost thoughts 
regarding his senior officer. Finally, in great embarrassment. 
the Captain remained mute in the face of a particularly 
pointed question. and his hazing on this subject was 
discontinued. 

Many witnesses were put on the stand merely to testify 
that they had never heard of a Winds execute. Dispatches 
from the British and Dutch Governments were introduced 
to show that none of the stations of those countries had heard 
a Winds execute. Testimony that Manila never intercepted 
such a message was also produced. 

The American authorities in Tokyo were asked to in- 
vestigate the Winds episode from the Japanese end, and the 
resulting evidence was introduced, although it was decidedly 
tainted. When first questioned the Japanese had never heard 
of a Winds Code setup. Confronted with Circulars #2353 
and #2354, they then stated that no execute had ever been 
sent, despite documentary evidence that one was sent on 
December 7, Washington time. A search of the Tokyo files 
was not conclusive, as during the latter half of August, 1945, 
the Japanese had started to burn their secret files, and many 
had been destroyed before an order from the Emperor 
stopped the operation. 

Why was the Winds episode thus so labored and ex- 
aggerated before the Joint Congressional Committee? 

There seems to be only one logical answer. The Ad- 
ministration forces were saying to the American people, 
“Here is the evidence of the falsity of the rumor regarding 
the broken Japanese Code which was to produce such dra- 
matic disclosures of the story behind the Pearl Harbor story. 
There was never anything to the supposed incident. If your 
suspicions are again aroused, remember the exploded myth 
of the Winds episode.” 
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And through all this, there is no gainsaying the fact that 
the best evidence concerning the execute of the Winds Code 
was that presented before the Service investigations, when 
the witnesses were giving their testimony based upon their 
own undiluted memories. 

In conclusion, we must stress again that the main im- 
portance of the Winds Code and its execute to the Pearl 
Harbor story lies in the orientation of testimony con- 
cerning it. which occurred between October, 1944, and 
November, 1945, and in the undue emphasis that was 
placed upon the discrediting of the whole incident in the 
proceedings and in the Majority Report of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee. 


Chapter 12 


THE EIGHT 
PEARL HARBOR 
INVESTIGATIONS 


INCE the Pearl Harbor attack, there have been eight in- 
S vestigations of that catastrophe. These are herein identi- 
fied and briefly discussed. 

The Roberts Commission, December 18, 1941, to January 
23, 1942, was convened by order of the President, to ascer- 
tain and report the facts relating to the Japanese attacks 
upon Pear] Harbor, especially to determine whether any 
derelictions of duty or errors of judgment on the part of U.S. 
Army or Navy personnel had contributed to the enemy suc- 
cesses. The members of the Commission were: Associate 
Justice Roberts, U.S. Supreme Court; Admiral Standley, 
U.S.N. Ret.; Rear Admiral Reeves, U.S.N. Ret.; Major 
General McCoy. U.S.A. Ret.; Brigadier General McNarney, 
U.S.A. 

The Commission tunctioned primarily as a tact-finding 
body. Such interested parties as Admiral Kimmel and Gen- 
eral Short were not allowed the benefit of counsel, and were 
not permitted to hear the testimony of any other witnesses. 
They thus had no chance to cross-examine witnesses, and had 
no knowledge of any of the evidence before the Commission, 
other than their own. 

The only really eftective proceedings of the Commission 
were those held in Hawaii. The sessions in Washington were 
primarily to obtain background information to aid the 
Hawaiian hearings. Not only did the Roberts Commission 
thus concern itself entirely with the happenings in Hawaii 
to the exclusion of what occurred in Washington, but one 
of the incidents in connection with its proceedings in Hawaii 
is worthy of close scrutiny. 

The stenographic staff hired by the Roberts Commission 
was unbelievably inept. When Admiral Kimmel’s recorded 
testimony was submitted to him for verification, it was found 
to be filled with errors and at times was completely unintel- 
ligible. Documents from which the Admiral had read were 
not properly identified, and large sections of such testimony 
were often found to be entirely omitted. Furthermore, the 
questions and answers were frequently so badly garbled as 
to make no sense. Admiral Kimmel and the author spent two 
days and nights in an attempt to restore a modicum of ac- 
curacy to the record of this testimony. 

When this work was completed to the best of their ability, 
the author took the corrections to Mr. Walter Bruce Howe, 
the Recorder of the Commission, who quickly reported that 
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Justice Roberts would permit no- changes in the stenographic 
record of Admiral Kimmel’s testimony. As that record was 
completely inaccurate, this decision was incomprehensible. 
So, the author next took the matter up with Admiral Stand 
ley, a member of the Commission, and was told that no 
change would be permitted in the transcript of Admiral Kim- 
mel’s testimony, but that notations of the errors therein would 
be placed in an Appendix to the Record of Proceedings of 
the Commission. 

The futility of this handling was at once brought to Ad- 
miral Standley’s attention. No reader would refer, every 
paragraph or so, to a distant Appendix, nor undertake the 
arduous task of reconstructing Admiral Kimmel’s testimony 
The fact was stressed that Admiral Kimmel had no desire to 
change his original testimony in any way, but merely wanted 
it truthfully reproduced. Admiral Standley repeated that 
nothing further could be done about it, as Justice Roberts 
would not alter his decision. The author then said that what 
Admiral Kimmel was asking was the common procedure in 
the case of errors in the recorded testimony before military 
courts, and asked why, unless the Commission was in effect 
a one-man body, its four Service members could not over- 
rule the Chairman’s decision in this matter of the correction 
of Admiral Kimmel’s testimony. 

Then occurred the arresting feature of the whole incident. 
Admiral Standley remained silent for several moments, star- 
ing at the author, and then said, “Admiral Kimmel and you 
are under no illusions about what is going to happen to him 
as a result of this investigation, are you?” The answer was 
no, but Admiral Kimmel would still like the record of his 
testimony to be an accurate reproduction of what he had said 
and done during his time as a witness. There the matter rested. 

It cannot be controverted that the Commission violated 
fundamental principles of justice, when it investigated the 
conduct of the Hawaiian Commands without according their 
Commanders the legal rights of defendants ox interested 
parties. That denial did not deter the Commission from charg- 
ing Admiral Kimmel and General Short with the following 
derelictions of duty: failing to confer respecting the warn- 
ings and orders received on or after November 27; not adapt- 
ing and using the existing plans to meet the emergency. 

These charges appear to have been drawn principally for 
public consumption. They are legally defective, in that they 
do not specify what “orders and warnings” in the first instance, 
nor what “plans” in the second. The Hawaiian Commanders 
did confer on the War and Navy Department messages of 
November 27. After that date, the only messages of any 
significance sent to Hawaii were the code-destruction dis- 
patches. 

As we have already seen, the pertinent plans that were not 
placed in effect during that critical period were: the declara- 
tion of an M day, which would have implemented the mobili- 
zation features of the war plans; the Joint Army-Navy Coastal 
Frontier Defense Plans, especially those for Hawaii and the 
Panama Canal Zone; the unification of the Hawaiian Com- 
mands. The placing of those plans and command arrange- 
ments in effect was the immediate responsibility of the War 
Plans Divisions of the War and Navy Departments, under the 
direct supervision of General Marshall and Admiral Stark. 

The Roberts Commission found that the Secretaries of 
State, War, and Navy and General Marshall and Admiral 
Stark had fulfilled their obligations in connection with the 
Pearl Harbor attack. 

This means that the discharge of their every duty and 
responsibility relating to that attack was free of any taint ot 
neglect or blame of any character. So much of that opinion 
as relates to the Secretaries was sound. If the Commission 
had made a full investigation, it is difficult to see how they 
could have cleared Admiral Stark and General Marshall of 
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responsibility for the wholesale denial of information to 
Hawaii and for the failures noted in the second preceding 
paragraph, unless it deduced and accepted the fact that the 
officers were obeying the orders of their Commander-in-Chief 
in these matters. 

The opinions of the Commission set forth in the preceding 
paragraph, coupled with the charges against the Hawaiian 
Commanders, were most important. By placing all the blame 
upon Admiral Kimmel and General Short, the prestige of the 
Washington Administration was fully preserved in the public 
mind. Popular confidence in President Roosevelt and _ his 
principal government assistants was psychologically essential 
to the successful prosecution of the war. 

We shall shortly see that the Army Pearl Harbor Board 
and the Naval Court of Inquiry took diametrically opposite 
views from that of the Roberts Commission—the Army Board 
regarding the conduct of General Marshall and the Naval 
Court concerning that of Admiral Stark and Admiral Kimmel. 


The Hart Inquiry, February 12 to June 15, 1944, was 
ordered by the Navy Department to take evidence pertinent 
to the Pearl Harbor attack in order to guard against the 
possible loss of important testimony through hazards of war- 
time service. It was a one-member inquiry, conducted by 
Admiral Hart, U.S. N. Ret. 

Ostensibly to forestall the statute of limitations, which, 
it it became effective, would prevent the trial by court-martial 
of officers of the Army and the Navy considered to be guilty 
of serious derelictions of duty, Congress passed an Act, ap- 
proved June 13, 1944, which directed the Secretaries of War 
and Navy to investigate the Pearl Harbor catastrophe, and to 
commence proceedings against such persons as the facts 
might justify. The Army Pearl Harbor Board and the Naval 
Court of Inquiry were convened in compliance with that Act. 


The Army Pearl Harbor Board, July 20 to October 20, 
1944, was directed to ascertain and report the facts relating 
to the Pearl Harbor attack, and to make such recommenda- 
tions as it deemed proper. The members of the Board were 
Lieutenant General Grunert, U.S. A., Major General Russell, 
U.S. A., and Major General Frank, U.S. A. 

The opinions of this Board concerning the responsibilities 
ot three General Officers are worthy of close attention. 
Paraphrased for brevity and a better popular understanding, 
they were as follows: 

General Marshall failed in his relations to the Hawaiian 
Department by: (1) not keeping its Commanding General 
fully advised of the growing tenseness of the Japanese situa- 
tion; (2) not replying to General Short’s “sabotage alert” re- 
port of November 27, which clearly indicated that the 
Hawaiian Commander had misconstrued the Department’s 
warning message of that date; (3) not forwarding to Gen- 
eral Short, on the evening of December 6 and during the 
early morning of December 7, the critical information indi- 
cating a break with Japan, though there was ample time to 
do so; (4) not determining the state of readiness of the 
Hawaiian Command, between November 27 and December 
7, 1941, despite the impending threat of war; 

Major General Gerow, Chief of the War Plans Division, 
War Department, failed in his duties in the following particu- 
lars: (1) not keeping the Commanding General, Hawaiian 
Department, adequately informed on the impending war situa- 
tion, through failure to supply him with the substance of the 
Magic traffic; (2) not sending to General Short, on November 
27, a clear and concise directive, instead of approving the 
confusing message which was sent; (3) not realizing that 
General Short’s state of readiness report on November 27 was 
not intended to affirm a readiness for war, and consequently 
failing to correct the Hawaiian sabotage alert; (4) not taking 
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steps to implement the existing joint plans and agreements 
between the Army and Navy to insure the functioning of the 
two services in the manner contemplated; 

Lieutenant General Short failed in his duties in the follow- 
ing particulars: (1) not placing his command in a state of 
readiness for war after a war warning, for, despite the in- 
complete and confusing character of his information, it was 
sufficient to warn him of the tenseness of the American- 
Japanese relations and the imminence of hostilities; (2) not 
attempting to reach an agreement with the responsible naval 
commanders for the implementation of the Joint Army-Navy 
Coastal] Frontier Defense Plan; (3) not informing himself of 
the effectiveness of the Navy distant reconnaissance; (4) not 
replacing inefficient staff officers. 

It seems that the Board was needlessly hard upon Gen- 
eral Short. His ynanswered report of his sabotage alert defi- 
nitely told the War Department, ten days before the attack, 
that he did not begin to appreciate the tenseness of the 
American-Japanese situation. General Short enjoyed a high 
professional reputation and his failure to appreciate the situa- 
tion is proof positive that he did not have sufficient informa- 
tion, despite the Board’s assertion to the contrary. The im- 
plementation of the Joint Plan would not occur to an officer 
who thought that a sabotage alert was an adequate disposition 
of his forces. Furthermore, as the Board found, the imple- 
mentation of those plans was the direct responsibility of 
Brigadier General Gerow. Also, an officer who considered a 
sabotage alert adequate to the situation would not be con- 
cerned with the character of the Navy’s long-distance scouting. 

If the War Department authorities had corrected General 
Short’s sabotage aleit, as it was their duty to do, the Hawaiian 
Commands would have been fully alerted for war. 


The Naval Court of Inquiry, July 24 to October 19, 1944, 
was ordered to inquire into all the circumstances connected 
with the Japanese Pearl Harbor attack, to determine all the 
facts of the case, to state whether any person or persons in 
the Naval service had committed any offenses or had in- 
curred any serious blame, and to recommend what further 
action should be taken. The members of the Court were: 
Admiral Murfin, U.S. N. Ret., Admiral Kalbfus, U.S. N. Ret., 
Vice Admiral Andrews, U.S. N. Ret. 

In its opinions, the Court cleared Admiral Kimmel of blame, 
but it charged that Admiral Stark did not display sound judg- 
ment when he failed to cause to be transmitted to Admiral 
Kimmel, during the critical period from November 27 to 
December 7, information regarding the Japanese situation; 
did not, on December 7, communicate to the Pacific Fleet 
Commander the receipt of a message which indicated that a 
break in diplomatic relations was imminent, and that an at- 
tack in the Hawaiian area might be expected soon. 

As in the case of the Roberts Commission, the Court again 
took no cognizance of the Washington failures, on or about 
November 27, to: announce an M day; arrange with the Army 
to have the Joint Army-Navy Coastal Frontier Defense Plans 
for all Pacific Commands placed in effect; take similar steps to 
accomplish the unification of the Hawaiian Commands. We 
have just seen that the Army Pearl Harbor Board did not 
overlook those failures in the case of General Gerow. 

At this point, it is necessary to digress momentarily. The 
apparent criticisms of the performance of duty by high- 
ranking officers of the War and Navy Departments must be 
examined at once to determine the justice of those criticisms. 

In any attempt to rationalize concerning the behavior of 
the Washington High Commands, the primary consideration is 
the military character of the officers in question. First, only 
officers of high reputation are chosen to fill the top positions 
of the Army and Navy. Secondly, the officers to fill the posi- 
tions in the next echelon of command are also selected with 
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care. All senior officers in Washington in late 1941 were 
graduates of the War College of their respective Services. 

There are two other powerful arguments which support 
this line of reasoning. The apparent lapses of efficiency in late 
1941 covered a very brief period in the careers of the officers 
concerned. And, not only did the officers bring reputations of 
a high order to their Washington duties but, during the war 
which followed, most of them demonstrated marked _pro- 
fessional ability, and many of them rose to the topmost ranks. 
Continuing violations of the fundamental principles of the 
Art of War on their own initiative by such officers would be 
astounding. Unless we accept that their actions were con- 
trolled by motivating orders from President Roosevelt, the si- 
multaneous ineffective conduct of the affairs of the Army and 
Navy in Washington, during the month preceding the attack, 
and especially during the first days of December, is absolutely 
incomprehensible. 

There is no doubt that the opinions of the Army Pearl 
Harbor Board and the Naval Court of Inquiry were a serious 
threat to the preservation of the Pearl Harbor secret. The 
most severe criticisms contained in those opinions centered 
upon Army and Navy personnel in Washington—Generals 
Marshall and Gerow in the Army, and Admiral Stark in the 
Navy. This was getting perilously close to the Commander-in- 
Chief, President Roosevelt. 

In accordance with the legal procedure of both the Army 
and the Navy, the final action upon such inquiries is vested 
in the Secretaries of War and Navy. The reaction to the situa- 
tion by both Departments was identical. Both decided to 
delay their final judgments upon the two Service investigations, 
and to order further inquiries to supplement the evidence set 
forth in their proceedings. This was the official explanation by 
each Department for convening the Clausen Investigation, in 
one instance, and the Hewitt Inquiry in the other. 

Although both these investigations traveled widely and 
heard a great deal of testimony, it does not appear that either 
uncovered any particularly significant new evidence. They 
did, however, develop some decided revisions of earlier testi- 
mony, and these later versions were the ones subsequently 
heard by the Joint Congressional Committee. 


The Clausen Investigation, November 23, 1944, to Septem- 
ber 12, 1945, was ordered by the War Department to supple- 
ment the investigation of the Army Pearl Harbor Board by 
continuing the examination of witnesses until the facts con- 
cerning the Pearl Harbor catastrophe were made as clear as 
possible, and until the testimony of every witness in posses- 
sion of material facts could be obtained. This was a one-man 
investigation, conducted by Lieutenant Colonel Clausen, 
U.S.A. 


The Hewitt Inquiry, May 14 to July 11, 1945, was or- 
dered by the Navy Department to continue the investigation 
until the testimony of every witness in possession of material 
facts could be obtained and all possible evidence exhausted. 
Admiral Hewitt, with the assistance of a legal adviser, con- 
ducted the Inquiry. 

It has always been obvious that the War and Navy De- 
partments were not satisfied with the findings and opinions 
of the Army Pearl Harbor Board and the Naval Court of 
Inquiry. It will be noted how the orders to the later in- 
vestigations, set forth above, suggest that those findings and 
opinions were based upon insufficient evidence. 

The evidence taken by Colonel Clausen was entirely in 
the form of affidavits. This was an ideal procedure for elimi- 
nating or reducing conflicts of testimony. The preparatior of 
Colonel Bratton’s affidavit was an excellent example. Se{o.e 
the Army Pearl Harbor Board, he named three officers with 
whom, on the night of December 6, 1941, he had left cories 
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of the 13-part message for delivery to Generals Marshall, 
Gerow and Miles. These alleged recipients were all General 
Officers when they testified before Colonel Clausen, and each 
denied that he had received such a delivery on the night in 
question. These statements were shown to Colonel Bratton 
before he prepared the final draft of his own affidavit, and 
this then differed radically from his earlier testimony before 
the Army Board, and unmistakably evidenced the effects of 
the contrary evidence which he had just seen. His testimony 
before the Clausen Inquiry was later repeated before the 
Joint Congressional Committee. 

Colonel Bratton told the Congressional Investigation that 
Colonel Clausen did not attempt to influence him in any 
way during the preparation of his affidavit. Nevertheless, the 
subjection of a witness to a preponderance of contrary evi- 
dence just prior to his giving of his own testimony must 
weaken his confidence in his memory of past events, especially 
when he is trying to project his mind back over a span of four 
years. 

We discussed the Winds episode testimony before the 
Hewitt Inquiry in the preceding chapter. There was another 
incident before that Inquiry which merits special attention. 
Shown copies of two Japanese dispatches, Vice Admiral 
Wilkinson was asked if he had previously seen them. He 
replied that he had seen one during the afternoon of Saturday, 
December 6, 1941, and several parts of the long message as 
it was coming in during that same time. Before he could 
proceed further, the Counsel quickly interjected, “Admiral, 
will you identify the messages for the record.” The witness 
stated in effect that they were the Pilot and the 14-part 
messages. Whereupon, the Counsel immediately directed the 
examination into other channels. 

Why did the Hewitt Inquiry fail to develop whether or 
not the former Director of Naval Intelligence had shown any 
of the parts of the long message to Admiral Stark on that 
fateful Saturday afternoon? That Inquiry knew that nothing 
had come to light concerning Admiral Stark’s doings on that 
day, and its orders required that all possible evidence be 
fully developed. 

Six months later, before the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee, the Vice Admiral testified that he did not see any part 
of the long message on Saturday, December 6, until the 
13 parts were delivered to him at his home at about 11:00 
P.M., that night. 

When Admiral Kimmel heard of the contemplated 
Hewitt Inquiry, he officially requested the Navy Depart- 
ment that he be accorded the right of an interested party 
to be present with counsel during the hearings, to listen 
to the testimony, and to cross-examine the witnesses. That 
request was refused. 

Based upon both the Proceedings of the Naval Court of 
Inquiry and the evidence obtained by Admiral Hewitt, the 
Secretary of the Navy, on August 29, 1945, made public the 
following conclusion: “Then Admiral Husband E. Kimmel 
and Admiral Harold B. Stark, particularly during the period 
from 27 November to 7 December, 1941, failed to demon- 
strate the superior judgment necessary to exercising command 
commensurate with their rank and assigned duties.” 

This conclusion sustained the opinion of the Naval Court 
of Inquiry in the case of Admiral Stark, but reversed the 
opinion of that body concerning the conduct of Admiral 
Kimmel. From a standpoint of justice and fair play, it is most 
regrettable that the Navy Department denied Admiral Kimmel 
the rights of an interested party before the Hewitt Inquiry. 

On the same day, August 29, 1945, the report of the Sec- 
retary of War on the Proceedings of the Army Pearl Harbor 
Board, supplemented by the evidence obtained by the Clausen 
Inquiry, was made public. The highlights of this report were 
as follows: 
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Noting that the Army Pearl Harbor Board had criticized 
General Marshall for the shortcomings of the General Staff, 
it characterized this criticism as unjustified, and said of that 
officer that “throughout this matter he acted with his usual 
great skill, energy and efficiency”; 

Stating at one point that the War Plans Division erred in 
not sending General Short more information, it later said that 
this and other criticisms were not of sufficient import to 
imply “any general inefficiency in a Staff which was perform- 
ing the heaviest duties with great ability.” This laudatory 
view, however, was strongly contradicted by the final con- 
clusion, which expressed substantial, but not complete, ac- 
cord with the opinions of the Army Pearl Harbor Board con- 
cerning the responsibilities and errors of the War Plans di- 
vision; 

It found that General Short had been given ample infor- 
mation to warn him to alert his command against a surprise air 
attack by Japan. As the General had been relieved from a 
Command status on January 11, 1942, for his errors of 
judgment, this action was considered to be sufficient; 

It limits the Magic known to the War Department, prior 
to December 6, which was not passed on to General Short, 
to the following: the Tokyo messages which set the “dead- 
line date” for the completion otf the negotiations in Washing- 
ton; the code-destruction messages of December 1 and 2; 
Honolulu Consulate reports of ship movements and disposi- 
tions in Pear] Harbor; the messages which set up the Winds 
Code; 

It minimized the Honolulu reports to Tokyo on the 
location of the ships inside Pearl Harbor with this com- 
pletely erroneous statement: “Other somewhat similar (!) 
information was being given Tokyo by Japanese Consulates 
in other ports”; 

It identifies the vitally important Japanese messages re- 
ceived on December 6 and during the morning of December 
7, stresses that General Marshall saw none of these until he 
reached his office on Sunday morning and that he then acted 
upon them at once; but it gives no thought to the fact that 
11:25 a.m. was a remarkable time of day for the Chief of 
Staff to become first available for action in a time of such in- 
ternational tension. 

This simultaneous action by the two Secretaries restored to 
the Pearl Harbor secret the security it had enjoyed for nearly 
four years as a result of the findings of the Roberts Commis- 
sion. The War Department report reaffirmed that, as far as 
the Army was concerned, practically all the blame for the 
disaster rested with General Short. On the Navy side of the 
picture, a little ground was lost, as Admiral Stark was made 
to share the responsibility with Admiral Kimmel. 

The War and Navy Departments took one other very im- 
portant step for the preservation of the Pearl Harbor secret. 
The Proceedings of both the Army Pearl Harbor Board and 
those of the Naval Court of Inquiry continued to be classed 
as secret. That there was then no military justification for that 
action at once becomes apparent when we remember that all 
Japanese resistance had ceased by August 29, 1945, and it 
was then only four days until the formal surrender of Japan 
on board the U.S.S. Missouri in Tokyo Bay, for which all 
arrangements had then been completed. 


The Clarke Investigation, September 14 to 16, 1944, and 
July 13 to August 4, 1945, was first ordered by the War De- 
partment to investigate the handling of Top Secret communi- 
cations by the Military Intelligence Division in the days pre- 
ceding the Pearl Harbor attack. In July, 1945, the Investiga- 
tion was ordered to reconvene to determine the facts concern- 
ing certain testimony before the Hewitt Inquiry to the effect 
that certain file copies in the War Department secret archives 
had been destroyed by orders of General Marshall. No evi- 
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dence was adduced to support that anything of this character 
had happened at any time. 

The Joint Congressional Committee, November 15, 1945, 
to May 31, 1946, was convened in accordance with a Con- 
current Resolution of Congress, to make a full investigation 
of the events and circumstances connected with the Japanese 
Pearl Harbor attack, and to report the results to Congress 
with such recommendations as it deemed advisable. Its mem- 
bership consisted of six Democrats and four Republicans, as 
follows: Senators Barkley (D), George (D), Lucas (D), 
Brewster (R), and Ferguson (R); Representatives Cooper 
(D), Clark (D), Murphy (D), Gearhart (R), and Keefe (R). 
The legal staff consisted of a General Counsel and _ three 
Assistants. 

This public investigation was convened in response to a 
recognized popular demand for the full facts concerning the 
disaster, as there was a prevalent belief that much of the 
story had been withheld. And it may be added that never will 
belief be closer to the truth, until the two become one. 

There can be no doubt that many members of Congress 
knew or strongly suspected that the full Pearl Harbor story 
would intimately involve the Nation’s Commander-in-Chief, 
President Roosevelt. The Democratic majority on the Joint 
Committee recognized that this would have a strongly adverse 
effect upon their party’s future fortunes. Consequently, their 
strategy was to bury the true Pearl Harbor story under a mass 
of evidence that would forever preserve its secret. 

If that secret has been brought to the surface, it is not the 
fault of that strategy, as the following figures concerning the 
Records of the Proceedings of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee will attest: 11 volumes of Evidence; 10 volumes of 
Exhibits; 17 volumes of Hearings of the earlier investigations; 
1 volume containing the Findings and Opinions of the Roberts 
Commission, the Army Pearl Harbor Board, the Naval Court 
of Inquiry, and the Hewitt Inquiry; 1 volume covering the 
Report of the Joint Committee and the Minority Views of 
Senators Brewster and Ferguson. 

The method by which the 17 volumes containing the evi- 
dence of the earlier Pearl Harbor inquiries were buried in 
this mass of verbiage is most significant. They were intro- 
duced as Exhibits #143 to #149, inclusive, on February 7, 
1946, when the Congressional Hearings had been in progress 
for nearly three months. Even then, these Exhibits were not 
complete records of the Proceedings of those earlier investi- 
gations, as they did not contain the Findings and Opinions. 
These were withheld from the subject matter of the above 
Exhibits, and appear in Volume 39 of the Report of the Hear- 
ings of the Joint Committee. Their secret classification was 
thus maintained until after the conclusion of the Congressional 
Investigation, when the entire 40-volume Report of the Hear- 
ings was released for public distribution. 

Every feature of this handling was contrary to accepted 
legal practice. Commencing with its second day and through- 
out the Joint Committee Hearings, frequent references were 
made to the subject matter of the earlier investigations in the 
examination of the witnesses. In each instance, the entire 
Proceedings of the earlier Inquiry should have been intro- 
duced as an Exhibit before the first question based upon the 
contents of that record was asked. 

This procedure certainly contributed to the safeguarding 
of the Pearl Harbor secret. Although the Evidence of the 
earlier investigations was no longer secret matter after Febru- 
ary 7, 1946, when it became part of the record of those public 
hearings, that fact probably never registered with the general 
public, who had then lost interest in those proceedings. The 
Opinions of the Naval Court of Inquiry and the Army Pearl 
Harbor Board, which placed the burden of responsibility for 
the disaster upon the Army and Navy authorities in Washing- 
ton, brought the matter uncomfortably close to the Nation’s 
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Commander-in-Chief. Withheld as they were until buried in 
the 40-volume Report of the Joint Committee Hearings, it 
is doubtful if they have ever received even passing public 
attention. 

The legal staff was manifestly guided by the wishes of the 
Democratic majority in its examination of the witnesses. They 
rarely protested irrelevant evidence, accepted without chal- 
lenge palpably evasive answers, and avoided or handled with 
careful adroitness trends of testimony which could have en- 
dangered the carefully guarded secret. 

The Republican minority did its best to uncover the true 
story of the Pearl Harbor disaster, but met with no success. 
Senator Ferguson was the principal Republican cross-examin- 
er, but unfortunately did not prove too adept in the role. He 
labored a line of questioning long after it was apparent that 
it was leading nowhere. He missed most of his best cues. 
Representative Keefe was the keenest Republican questioner 
of witnesses, but he rarely conducted an examination of any 
great length. 

Two significant steps in the safeguarding of the secret 
were: (1) the refusal of the Majority Members of the Joint 
Congressional Committee to take the necessary legal action 
to have the sections of Secretary Stimson’s diary covering 
December 4, 5, and 6 introduced into the Hearings as docu- 
mentary evidence, as requested by certain Minority Members; 
(2) preservation from public knowledge of all matter con- 
tained in the Navy Department’s so-called White House file 
for the period immediately preceding the Japanese attack. 

Secretary Stimson was not strong enough physically to 
appear as a witness before the Congressional Investigation, 
and his testimony consisted of two depositions, with an ap- 
pendix to the first of these which included selected extracts 
from the Secretary’s diary. Many of the answers in his deposi- 
tions were obviously based upon entries in that diary, and 
strict adherence to legal procedure would have required that 
the entire diary be included in the Record of Hearings as an 
Exhibit. These answers make it apparent that the diary was 
a very complete record of the author’s doings and thinking 
during the momentous period preceding the Pearl Harbor 
attack. It is reasonable to conclude that if all the members 
of the Joint Congressional Committee had been animated by 
a desire to get all the facts concerning the Japanese attack, 
legal action, if necessary, would have been taken to assure 
the introduction of Secretary Stimson’s diary into the Pro- 
ceedings of that Body. 

During the pre-Pearl Harbor period, President Roosevelt 
sent many important messages via Naval Communications 
channels. The record of these dispatches is designated in the 
Navy Department as the White House file, and has been held 
as ultra-secret matter. Consequently, this file was never sub- 
mitted to the Congressional Investigation. One cannot avoid 
the strong suspicion that little of the Pearl Harbor secret 
would remain if the contents of this White House file should 
ever become public knowledge. 

Most of the officers, who had been on duty in Washington 
in late 1941, proved to be eminently satistactory witnesses 
from the Democratic standpoint. Under the guidance of the 
Committee Counsel, their evidence flowed smoothly and, 
frequently, endlessly onward. Under Republican cross-exami- 
nation, their answers became distinctly evasive whenever the 
questions tended to lead them too close to dangerous dis- 
closures. 

The greatest single deterrent to the complete unfolding 
of the Pearl Harbor story was the effect that the lapse of time 
had had upon the memories of important witnesses. In certain 
cases, this resulted in their complete inability to recall a sig- 
nificant event, and in some instances, a whole chain of 
events. In other cases, the remembrance of pre-Pearl Harbor 
happenings were radically different before the Joint Congres- 
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sional Committee from what they had been before earlier in- 
vestigations. 

Fortunateiy, the mass of evidence before the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee does not concern the story behind the 
Pearl Harbor disaster. The withholding of information from 
the Hawaiian Commanders and the reasons given on the 
witness stand for that fateful decision are the keys to that 
secret. What follows is therefore confined to testimony bearing 
on that denial and certain related happenings. 

An appreciation of a few salient facts is necessary to an 
understanding of the ensuing discussion. 

The argument advanced by many witnesses, that Admiral 
Kimmel and General Short had sufficient information to de- 
duce the actual situation, is neither a valid nor a reasonable 
defense for the denial. The facts of the case completely defeat 
that defense. If those Commanders had had the knowledge 
from Magic possessed by the War and Navy Departments, 
their commands would not have been surprised; they were 
surprised. The withholding of such vital, authentic intelligence 
from commanders in the field was a violation of the funda- 
mental principles of the Art of War. 

Two groups in Washington, one Army and the other Navy, 
composed of highly trained, highly intelligent officers, out- 
standing in their respective services, thus simultaneously of- 
fended against the basic Art of their professions during a 
certain critical period of time. Why? In the answer to that 
question lies the solution of the riddle of Pearl Harbor. 

The direct examination of the witnesses by the Commit- 
tee Counsel never attempted to develop that answer. The 
cross-examiners made repeated efforts to orient the _testi- 
mony closer to the true story, but were never successful. 

On the witness stand, both Admiral Stark and General 
Marshall stated that Magic was withheld from Admiral 
Kimmel and General Short because the number of decoded 
Japanese dispatches was so great that their transmission 
would merely serve to confuse those Commanders. That ex- 
planation should have been sharply challenged. It was never 
an all-or-nothing proposition. Only the particularly significant 
messages should have been sent. The selection contained in 
Chapters 4 and 5 herein, plus a short report of the. Saturday 
receipt of the Declaration of War and its prospective timed 
delivery to the U.S. Government, would have been ample. 
This would have averaged considerably less than one message 
per day. 

General Miles told the Joint Committee that Magic was 
not sent to Hawaii because Japan might break the American 
codes, and thus discover that their own had been compro- 
mised. The explanation could have been broken down on two 
counts: the highly secure Naval code could have been used to 
transmit these messages for the Army; deliveries could have 
0 made by officer-messengers, employing commercial air 
transportation. 

Rear Admiral Turner testified that he “thought” the Ha- 
waiian Commanders were receiving Magic, and that this 
understanding on his part was the result of talks he had had 
with Rear Admiral Noyes. As Admiral Turner was responsible 
for all Magic sent by the Navy Department to the outlying 
commands after April, 1941, he knew that the Hawaiian 
Commanders had received none of that information from 
that source, between mid-August and December 7, 1941. 
The only other means by which Hawaii could obtain Magic 
was to intercept and decode it on the spot, and Admiral Noyes 
well knew that the commands at that mid-Pacific base did not 
have the requisite facilities to do that. It is difficult to under- 
A. stand how he could have failed to make that fact clear to 

Admiral Turner. Neither of the officers was questioned to 
develop how the misunderstanding could have arisen. 

Referring again to the testimony of Major General Miles: 
at one point he was asked if the Tokyo dispatch of September 
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24, requiring the Honolulu Consulate to report the exact lo- 
cation of American ships in Pearl Harbor, did not indicate 
that the Japanese were planning a surprise air attack upon 
those ships in that base, replied, “Yes, after the event.” This 
was a very critical moment on the witness stand for the 
General. If he had replied in an unqualified affirmative, the 
inevitable questioning would necessarily have greatly im- 
periled the Pearl Harbor secret. 

If this dispatch did not strongly suggest a surprise attack 
upon Pearl Harbor to any trained military mind whose owner 
saw it, the powers of human deduction have reached the van- 
ishing point, the art of the detective is becoming a thing 
of the past, and military intelligence services are utterly 
useless. 

This answer should immediately have elicited the follow- 
ing line of questions. What possible use could be made of such 
information if it were not to be used as the basis for planning 
a surprise air attack? Did not this dispatch, at once, recall to 
the Military Intelligence Division Ambassador Grew’s message 
of January 27 regarding a Japanese surprise attack upon 
Pearl Harbor? In the event that the surprise element should 
fail in such an operation, would not the Japanese surface 
forces be subjected to heavy punishment from land-based air 
attacks? Would not that risk demand the prospects of large 
returns, which would restrict the attack to highly important 
objectives? Were not objectives of that character in the Pacific 
limited to the Fleet in Pearl Harbor and the Panama Canal? 
For the strategy of a war whose main theatre was the western 
Pacific, did not the crippling of the U.S. Pacific Fleet so far 
outweigh damage to the Panama Canal as practically to re- 
duce the Japanese attack objectives to one—that Fleet? 

On the witness stand, neither General Marshall nor Ad- 
miral Stark had any remembrance whatever of Saturday, 
December 6, 1941. Nothing could have been more unfortu- 
nate for the development of the true Pearl Harbor story. When 
the Pilot Message told that the answer to the American note 
of November 26 was about to be received in the Japanese 
Embassy, and that its delivery was to be carefully timed, 
these facts, coupled with the Magic of the past week, com- 
pleted the picture. The coming Japanese answer was a 
Declaration of War and its delivery, in accordance with the 
known Japanese technique for starting her wars, was to be 
synchronized with a surprise attack. 

The natural reaction of the nation’s Commander-in-Chief 
to this news would be to summon the heads of the Army and 
Navy to a last-minute conference. If this did happen, we can 
only conclude from the subsequent events that the President 
emphasized that no word to the Hawaiian Commanders was 
to leave Washington before about noon the next day, Sunday, 
December 7. 

Later evidence developed that General Marshall was at his 
home on that Saturday night and that Admiral Stark went to 
the theatre, but still neither had any personal remembrance 
of these facts. 

Colonel Bratton’s later testimony concerning his delivery 
of Magic on the night of Saturday, December 6, differed 
radically from that which he first gave. Before the Army Pearl 
Harbor Board, he stated that he delivered copies of the 13- 
part message to night-duty officers in the War Department 
offices of Generals Marshall, Gerow, and Miles. He told the 
Clausen Investigation and the Joint Congressional Committee 
that his former testimony was in error, as the only distribution 
he made on that night was to the State Department for Sec- 
retary Hull. 

In either case, the procedure was a distant departure from 
his long-established custom for night deliveries to Generals 
Marshall and Gerow. Considerations of urgency naturally 
divided the War Department recipients of Magic into two 
classes: those who were empowered to act on the informa- 
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tion; those who were not. While it did not make any differ- 
ence whether those in the latter group saw a message during 
the night, or not until the next morning, the Chief of Staff 
and the War Plans Director, who comprised the first group. 
were always shown important messages as quickly as possible. 
day or night. 

The failure to deliver the 13-nart message to Generals 
Marshall and Gerow on that important Saturday night was 
greatly emphasized by the early hour of the delivery, 9:00 
p.M., and the fact that the Chief of Staff was available at his 
home to accept the delivery. The night-duty officer in General 
Gerow’s office undoubtedly knew where he could be reached. 
if he was not also at home. The most astounding feature of 
the whole incident was Colonel Bratton’s explanation for not 
making those two deliveries on that night—he did not consider 
that action necessary because this was “just one more diplo- 
matic dispatch.” There is nothing more surprising connected 
with the Congressional Investigation than the fact that this 
explanation was allowed to stand unchallenged. Any lawyer. 
uninhibited by restrictive instructions, could have torn it to 
shreds. Why the Republican cross-examination did not do so 
will always remain a mystery. 

Colonel] Bratton’s earlier testimony and his knowledge as a 
highly experienced intelligence officer would have caused 
him many difficult moments under the tollowing line of ques- 
tioning. Was he not aware of the Japanese technique of 
starting her wars with a surprise attack, synchronized with a 
declaration of war? Had not the Japanese code-destruction 
messages told him war was at hand? As he had told the 
Pearl Harbor Board that such an attack had been expected 
on November 30, the first Sunday after the deadline date. 
did not the arrival of the long message on the following Sat- 
urday and the fact that its timed delivery had been foretold 
in the Pilot Message mark this dispatch as a declaration of 
war, synchronized with a surprise attack scheduled for the 
next day? If not, could he state any other acceptable reason 
for its timed delivery? Furthermore, what could the message 
mean but war, when it stated that American action had 
threatened Japan's very existence and had subjected her to 
inhuman treatment, that she could no longer tolerate western 
exploitation of the Far East. that the United States was plan- 
ning war against her prospective allies, Germany and Italy 
and that she did not consider that there was any possibility 
of turther negotiations? Was his appraisal of the lack of 
importance of the 13-part message based upon, or influenced 
by, orders or instructions from Generals Marshall and Gerow, 
either direct or through a staff officer, to the effect that the 
twe Generals were not interested in the further night de- 
liveries of Japanese diplomatic dispatches? 

Unless the affirmative answer to that last question is the 
true explanation of Colonel Bratton’s decision to withhold 
the 13-part message from General Marshall until Sunday 
morning, that action is absolutely incomprehensible to a 
military mind. It is unthinkable that, in a time of such intense 
crisis, any subordinate, upon his own initiative, would decide 
to deny to the Army Chief of Staff, for a period of twelve 
crucial hours or more, knowledge of one of the most important 
communications in U.S. history. 

As Captain Kramer testified that he was unable to contact 
Admiral Stark on the night of Saturday, December 6, he 
could well have been asked these questions, but was not. 
When he called the Admiral’s home, was the telephone 
answered? If it was, did he endeavor to ascertain the Ad- 
miral’s whereabouts? What was he told? 

From the evidence of the last witness betore the Joint 
Committee, we know that Admiral Stark attended the 
theatre on that night, and gave the house servant a memo- 
randum containing the name of the theatre and its telephone 
number, as he was leaving his home. If Captain Kramer had 
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been given this information, when he phoned, he would have 
known that he could deliver the 13-part message to the 
Admiral at about 11:30 on that night. What information he 
received, if any, we will now never know. 

Although Lieutenant Commander Kramer did not deliver 
the 13-part message to Rear Admiral Turner on the night of 
Saturday, December 6, the latter did see a copy during that 
night, and was told that Rear Admiral Ingersoll and Captain 
Wilkinson had also seen it. Admiral Turner stated to the 
Joint Congressional Committee that he considered the de- 
liveries to these two other officers relieved him of the re- 
sponsibility for taking any action on the message. It is 
surprising that he was not closely questioned regarding this 
particular testimony. Since April, 1941, he was the onlv 
officer under Admiral Stark authorized to transmit informa- 
tion of this character to the outlying commands. One would 
therefore expect that the examination would immediately 
seek full enlightenment as to why the witness had felt no 
personal responsibility at the time for informing Acmiral 
Kimmel that Washington had received a copy of the Japanese 
Declaration of War. The thought was never developed while 
Admiral Turner was a witness. 

While the complete inability of both Admiral Stark and 
General Marshall to recollect any of the events of Saturday 
made it impossible to question either officer on the witness 
stand concerning that day, the failure to inquire more 
minutely into the motivating reasons for their surprising ac- 
tions on the morning of Sunday, December 7, is the most 
arresting feature of the entire Congressional Investigation. 

Although the Admiral certainly knew of Japan’s technique 
tor starting her wars, he twice during that morning refused 
to accept the advice of his juniors that he inform Admiral 
Kimmel that the Declaration of War had been received in 
Washington and that its delivery to the U.S. Government 
was to be carefully timed. Even when he knew the exact 
time of delivery, the probable time of the surprise attack, he 
adhered to his decision of silence. None of the Admiral’s 
explanations for his previous withholding of Magic from 
Hawaii applied in this situation. He knew that war was less 
than three hours away, when he made his final decision not 
to tell Admiral Kimmel. 

According to Colonel Bratton’s testimony concerning the 
delivery of the Pilot Message, General Marshall knew at 
3:00 p.m. on Saturday that the answer to the American note 
of November 26 was about to be received, and that its de- 
livery was to be carefully timed. While he did not remember 
that fact on the witness stand, three and four years later, he 
certainly could not forget it overnight. This made it manda 
tory that he arrive in his office at a very early hour on Sunday 
morning, instead of at 11:25, when he did arrive. The fact 
that he had not seen the 13-part message during Saturday 
night made his early availability in the War Department all 
the more urgent. Omit everything that occurred on Saturday, 
and the critical developments in U.S.-Japanese affairs would 
still have demanded that the Army Chief of Staff arm himself 
with the earliest possible knowledge of the night’s happenings 
on Sunday morning. 

Both Admiral Stark and Genera! Marshall, on the morning 
of Sunday, December 7, 1941, therefore failed to live up to 
the responsibilities of their high offices. Why? Every dictate 
of their training and experience demanded a radically differ- 
ent line of conduct on the part of each. The only possible 
answer is that they were acting under positive orders from 
their President to send no message to Hawaii before noon on 
that day, and they adopted decidedly different methods of 
complving with their orders. Admiral Stark faced the vital 
Japanese messages and simply refused to take action. With 
slightly more finesse, General Marshall avoided contact with 
the messages until the period of enjoined silence had elapsed. 
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Here, once again, was a definite key to the whole Pearl 
Harbor riddle. Both officers on the witness stand would have 
been subjected to an exhaustive examination concerning their 
actions on that Sunday morning by any lawyer of experience 
who was determined to do his best to develop the entire truth 
of the matter. Neither of the officers was subjected to such 
an examination. 

The Report of the Joint Congressional Committee and the 
Minority Views of Senators Ferguson and Brewster cover 573 
printed pages. As the significant evidence, pertinent to the 
development of the true Pearl Harbor story, has already been 
adequately discussed, further consideration of that evidence 
from the standpoint of its effect upon the Joint Committee 
can contribute nothing further. and would merely be re- 
dundant. A brief review of the Majority and Minority Con 
clusions is desirable, as these so accurately portray the 
attitudes of those subdivisions of the Joint Committee. 

In passing, it is noted that the Majority submitted a 
number of Recommendations which deal exclusively with 
alleged deficiencies of our Military and Naval Establishments, 
which that Majority considered the Congressional Investiga 
tion had revealed. Most of these Recommendations lose their 
validity when the decisive control, which President Roosevelt 
exercised over the Washington actions of the Army and Navy 
during the pre-Pearl Harbor period, is appreciated and 
accepted. 

The Majority Conclusions, which are paraphrased tor 
brevity, were as follows: 

1. The Pear! Harbor attack was an unprovoked act ot 
aggression by Japan; 

2. The attack was well planned and skillfully executed 
by more powerful forces than it was thought Japan could 
employ in a single tactical adventure at such a distance and 
under such circumstances; 

3. U.S. policies and actions provided no justifiable provo 
cation for the attack; 

4. The Committee tound no evidence to support charges 
that the President and the Secretaries of State, War, and 
Navy did anything to provoke, incite or coerce Japan into 
attacking, in order that a declaration of war might more easily 
be obtained from the Congress; 

5. The President, the Secretary ot State and other High 
Officials made every possible effort to avert war with Japan; 

6. The disaster was due to the failure of the Army and 
Navy to institute measures to detect approaching hostile 
forces, to effect a state of readiness commensurate with the 
imminence of war, and to employ every facility at their com- 
mand to repel the Japanese; 

7. The Japanese attack surprised virtually everyone despite 
the fact that: officers in Washington and Hawaii were con- 
scious of the dangers from air attacks; the possibility of such 
an attack upon Pearl Harbor was realized; the imminence ot 
war was generally appreciated; 

8. The Hawaiian Commands tailed to make the disposi 
tions required by the warnings they received from Washing 
ton, other information they had, and a due appreciation of 
the significance of certain intelligence communicated to them: 

9. The errors made by the Hawaiian Commanders were 
errors of judgment and not derelictions of duty; 

10. The War Plans Division of the War Department tailed 
to discharge its direct responsibility when it did not warn 
General Short that his sabotage alert was not responsive to 
the original directive; 

11. The Intelligence and War Plans Divisions of the War 
and Navy Departments failed: to appraise the significance 
of the Tokyo-Honolulu dispatches concerning the Pear] Har- 
bor berthing plan and to transmit this information to the 
Hawaiian Commanders; to recognize that the time-of-delivery 
message meant Japanese military action somewhere at 1:00 
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p.M., and to send word to all outlying Pacific commands, ‘as 
General Marshall attempted to do immediately upon seeing 
it”; 

12. The War and Navy Departments were not sufficiently 
alerted on December 6 and 7, 1941, in view of the immi- 
nence of war. 

These conclusions clearly express the intent which animated 
the Democratic Majority throughout the investigation—to 
allay forever all suspicion that President Roosevelt and his 
civilian administration were in any way connected with the 
Pearl Harbor disaster. The exoneration of the Secretaries of 
State, War, and Navy was sound. They constantly advised 
with the President, but he made the decisions. 


Conclusions 1, 2, and 3: the Japanese Attack 

There is no question that the attack was an act of aggres- 
sion. Whether or not it was unprovoked will be discussed 
shortly in connection with the consideration of President 
Roosevelt’s responsibilities. It must be agreed that the attack 
was well planned and skillfully executed, but no naval strate- 
gist will agree that the strength of the forces was greater than 
it was thought that Japan would employ in such an operation. 
The large risks involved demanded large results if the attack 
succeeded, and only a powerful force could promise the 
accomplishment of such results. 

The thought of greater Japanese strength than expected 
was an obvious apology for the Fleet losses, for the benefit 
of those who are still not convinced that President Roosevelt 
had no responsibility in connection with the Japanese attack. 
It is interesting to note the clear intimation that American 
thought had been given to the surprise attack before the 
event, and had been carried so far as to estimate the forces 
that Japan would use. How does the Democratic Majority 
square this with Conclusion 7, which states that the attack 
surprised virtually everyone? 


Conclusions 4 and 5: President Roosevelt 
and the Inception of the War 


We are here told that the President did nothing to invite 
the attack; in tact, did everything to avert it. The evidence is 
overwhelming that he did very deliberately invite the Japa- 
nese attack (see Chapter 2). The attempt to throttle their 
economic life through complete stoppage of their trade in 
concert with Great Britain and the Netherlands, and the 
demands in the American note of November 26, 1941, that 
Japan accept absolute defeat in China and surrender to the 
economic encirclement through withdrawal of her forces from 
French Indo-China, were the most drastic steps that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt could take toward war. 

During the fall of 1941, Mr. Churchill and President Roose- 
velt were in constant communication with each other. At 
Newfoundland in early August, they spent hours in close 
consultation. With the exception of Mr. Harry Hopkins, there 
was probably no one during those times in closer touch with 
President Roosevelt’s thinking regarding the European War 
and the possibility of war with Japan. On January 27, 1942, 
the British Prime Minister said to the House of Commons, 
“But as time has passed, the United States, under the leader- 
ship of President Roosevelt, from reasons of its own interests 
and safety, but also out of a chivalrous regard for the cause 
of treedom and democracy, has drawn ever closer to the 
confines of the struggle... . The probability since the Atlantic 
Conterence, at which I discussed these matters with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, that the United States, even if not herself 
attacked, would come into the war in the Far East, and thus 
make victory sure, seemed to allay some of the anxieties.” 

The testimony of Mr. Churchill and a myriad of other 
evidence completely contradicts Conclusions 4 and 5 of the 
Majority Report. 
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Conclusions 6 to 12: Strictures Against the 
Army and Navy 


If President Roosevelt had no responsibility for matters in 
connection with the Pearl Harbor attack, all blame for the 
mistakes which were apparently made must fall upon the 
Army and Navy. As the President was in complete control 
of the whole situation, the Army and Navy in Washington 
were merely obeying orders, and the Hawaiian Commanders 
were the victims of those orders. Further consideration of 
these seven Conclusions in the Majority Report would there- 
fore serve no purpose. 

The Minority Opinions ot Senators Ferguson and Brewstei 
criticized President Roosevelt for failing to take “quick and 
instant executive action on Saturday night, December 6th 
and Sunday morning, December 7th.” 

Their over-all Opinion was summarized as follows: “The 
tailure of Pearl Harbor to be fully alerted and prepared for 
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Chapter 13 


THE FINAL 
SUMMATION 





Review of the American Moves Which 
Led to the Japanese Attack 


Our Main Deduction is that President Roosevelt forced 
Japan to war by unrelenting diplomatic-economic pressure, 
and enticed that country to initiate hostilities with a surprise 
attack by holding the Pacific Fleet in Hawaiian waters as an 
invitation to that attack. 

The evidence (Chapter 2) shows how surely the President 
moved toward war after June, 1940. His conversation with 
Admiral Richardson in October, 1940, indicated his convic- 
tion that it would be impossible without a stunning incident 
to obtain a declaration of war from Congress. 

Despite the conditions of undeclared war which existed in 
the Atlantic during the latter half of 1941, it had long been 
clear that Germany did not intend to contribute to the cre- 
ation of a state of formal war between her and the United 
States. The Tripartite Treaty of September, 1940, however. 
supplied the President with the answer. Under that treaty 
war with Japan meant war with Germany and Italy. 

The highlights of the ever-increasing pressure upon Japan 
were: 

(1) the extension of financial and military aid to China in 
concert with Great Britain and the Netherlands, which began 
early in 1941, 

(2) the stoppage of Philippine exports to Japan by Ex- 
ecutive Order on May 29, 1941; 

(3) the freezing of Japanese assets and the interdiction 
of all trade with Fal by the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Netherlands on July 25, 1941; 

(4) President Roosevelt’s very frank statements of policy 
to Ambassador Nomura in their conference of August 17, 1941; 
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Conclusion 


defense rested upon the proper discharge of two sets of 
interdependent responsibilities: (1) the responsibilities of 
high authorities in Washington; (2) the responsibilities 
of the Commanders in the field in charge of the fleet 
and naval base.” 

The following were charged with failure to meet their 
responsibilities in connection with Pearl Harbor: President 
Roosevelt, Secretary Stimson, Secretary Knox, General Mar- 
shall, Admiral Stark, Major General Gerow, Major General 
Short, Rear Admiral Kimmel. 

Once again, we can only repeat our trequent comment that 
a full realization of President Roosevelt’s connection with the 
Pear] Harbor disaster would cause a decided modification of 
the views concerning the responsibilities of the officials and 
officers named in the above Opinion. 

And so ended the Hearings of the Joint Congressional 
Committee, the last act in the attempt to preserve the Pear] 
Harbor Secret. 


(5) the termination of the Washington conterence by the 
American note of November 26, 1941, which brought the 
war to the United States as the President so clearly intended 
it would. 

That the Pearl Harbor attack was in accord with President 
Roosevelt's plans is attested by the following array of facts: 

(1) President Roosevelt and his military and naval ad- 
visers were well aware that Japan invariably started her 
wars with a surprise attack synchronized closely with her 
delivery of the Declaration of War; 

(2) In October, 1940, the President stated that, it war 
broke out in the Pacific, Japan would commit the overt act 
which would bring the United States into the war; 

(3) The Pacific Fleet, against contrary naval advice, was 
retained in Hawaii by order of the President for the alleged 
reason that the Fleet, so located, would exert a restrictive 
effect upon Japanese aggressions in the Far East; 

(4) The Fleet in Hawaii was neither powerful enough nor 
in the necessary strategic position to influence Japan’s diplo- 
matic decisions, which could only be accomplished by the 
stationing of an adequate naval force in Far Eastern waters; 

(5) Before that Fleet could operate at any distance from 
Pearl Harbor, its train (tankers, supply and repair vessels) 
would have had to be tremendously increased in strength— 
facts that would not escape the notice of the experienced 
Japanese spies in Hawaii; 

(6) President Roosevelt gave unmistakable evidence, in 
March, 1941, that he was not greatly concerned with the 
Pacific Fleet’s effects upon Japanese diplomatic decisions, 
when he authorized the weakening of that Fleet, already 
interior to that of Japan, by the detachment of 3 battleships, 
1 aircraft carrier, 4 light cruisers, and 18 destroyers for duty 
in the Atlantic—a movement which would immediately be 
detected by Japanese espionage in Hawaii and the Panama 
Canal Zone; 

(7) The successful crippling of the Pacific Fleet was the 
only surprise operation which promised the Japanese Navy 
sufficiently large results to justify the risk of heavv losses 
from land-based air attacks if the surprise failed. 

(8) Such an operation against the Fleet in Hawaii was 
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attended with far greater chances of success, especially from 
the surprise standpoint, and far less risk of heavy losses than 
a similar attack against that Fleet based in U.S. West Coast 
ports; 

(9) The retention of the Fleet in Hawaii, especially after 
its reduction in strength in March, 1941, could serve only 
one possible purpose, an invitation to a surprise Japanese 
attack; 

(10) The denial to the Hawaiian Commanders of all 
knowledge of Magic was vital to the plan for enticing Japan 
to deliver a surprise attack upon the Fleet in Pearl Harbor, 
because, as late as Saturday, December 6, Admiral Kimmel 
could have caused that attack to be cancelled by taking his 
Fleet to sea and disappearing beyond land-based human ken. 


Review of the Situation Known to Washington 
Before the Attack 


From the beginning of the Washington conference in No- 
vember, 1941, President Roosevelt and his advisers had 
repeated evidence (Chapter 5) that this was Japan’s last 
and supreme effort to break the economic encirclement by 
peaceful means. 

Throughout the negotiations, the Japanese secret dis- 
patches stressed a “deadline date,” after which “things were 
automatically going to happen.” 

Automatic events which were to follow the breakdown of 
such vital negotiations could only be acts of war, clear evi- 
dence that Japan intended to deliver a surprise attack to 
initiate the hostilities. 

The fact that surprise was essential to the Japanese plans 
was repeatedly emphasized, on and after November 28, by 
the Tokyo dispatches and by telephone instructions to the 
two Ambassadors, cautioning them to keep alive the appear- 
ance of continuing negotiation. 

Everyone familiar with Japanese military history knew 
that her first acts of war against China in 1894 and Russia 
in 1904 had been surprise attacks against the main fleets of 
those countries. 

The only American Naval Force in the Pacific that was 
worth the risk of such an operation was the Fleet in Hawaiian 
waters. 

The President and his military and naval advisers well 
knew, on October 9, from the Tokyo dispatch to Honolulu 
of September 24 (Chapter 4), that Japan intended to plan 
a surprise air attack on the American Fleet in Pearl Harbor, 
and had daily evidence from the late decodes of certain 
Tokyo-Honolulu dispatches during the period, December 3-6 
inclusive, that the planned attack was soon to occur. 

On November 26, the recipients of Magic all had positive 
information from the Tokyo dispatch to Hong Kong of No- 
vember 14 that Japan intended war with the United States 
and Great Britain if the Washington negotiations should fail. 

The Tokyo dispatch to the Washington Embassy of No- 
vember 28 definitely stated that the Japanese Goverament 
considered that the American note of the 26th had termi- 
nated all possibility of further negotiations. 

The Tokyo-Berlin messages dated November 30 instructed 
the Japanese Ambassador to inform Hitler and von Ribben- 
trop that war between Japan and the Anglo-Saxo:. nations 
would come sooner than anyone expected. 

The Japanese code-destruction messages of De vember 1 
and 2 (Chapter 6) meant that war was extveme'y close at 
hand. 

With the distribution of the Pilot Message at 5:00 p.m. on 
Saturday, December 6, the picture was complete for President 
Roosevelt and the other recipients of Magic, both in Wash- 
ington and Manila. It said that the answer to the American 
note was about to arrive in the Embassy, that it was very 
lengthy, and that its delivery to the U.S. Government was 
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to be especially timed. That timed delivery could only have 
meant that the answer was a Declaration of War, synchro- 
nized with a surprise attack. No other deduction was tenable. 

The Saturday receipt of this definite information strongly 
supported the existing estimates in the War and Navy De- 
partments, that the Japanese surprise attack would be de- 
livered on a Sunday, and marked the morrow, Sunday, 
December 7, as the day. All this, beyond doubt, was known 
to President Roosevelt, General Marshall, and Admiral Stark 
at about 3:00 p.m. on that Saturday, Washington time, 21 
hours before the next sunrise in Hawaii. 

In obedience to the basic dictates of the Military Art, the 
information contained in the Pilot Message and the unmis- 
takable implications thereof should have been transmitted to 
Admiral Kimmel and General Short at once. There was no 
military consideration that would warrant or tolerate an in- 
stant’s delay in getting this word to those officers. There can- 
not. be the slightest doubt that General Marshall and Admiral 
Stark would have had this done, if they had not been re- 
strained from doing so by the orders of President Rooseve't. 
In the situation which then existed for them, no officer of 
even limited experience, if free to act, could possibly decide 
otherwise. 

The fighting words in the selected passages of the 13-part 
message (Chapter 9) received on that same Saturday were 
merely additional evidence that this was a Declaration of 
War. The 14th part received early Sunday morning was 
further confirmation of that fact. 

The 1:00 p.m. Washington delivery, ordered by the time- 
of-delivery dispatch, clearly indicated Pearl Harbor as the 
objective of the surprise attack, the final link in the long 
chain of evidence to that effect. 


There Would Have Been No Pearl Harbor 
If Magic Had Not Been Denied 
to the Hawaiian Commanders 


The recurrent fact of the true Pearl Harbor story has been 
the repeated withholding of information from Admiral Kim- 
mel and General Short. If the War and Navy Departments 
had been free to follow the dictates of the Art of War, the fol- 
lowing is the minimum of information and orders those ofh- 
cers would have received: 

The Tokyo-Honolulu dispatches regarding the exact berth- 
ing of U.S. ships in Pearl Harbor and, in that connection, a 
reminder that Japan invariably started her wars with a sur- 
prise attack on the new enemy’s Main Fleet; the dispatches 
concerning the Washington Conference and the deadline date 
after which things were automatically going to happen—evi- 
dence that this was Japan’s last effort to solve U. S.-Japanese 
differences by peaceful means and the strong intimation of the 
surprise attack; the Tokyo-Hong Kong dispatch of November 
14, which told of Japan’s intentions to initiate war with the 
two Anglo-Saxon powers if the Washington negotiations 
failed; the Tokyo-Washington dispatch of November 28, 
which stated that the American note of November 26 had 
terminated those negotiations; the Pilot Message of Decem- 
ber 6, which told that the Declaration of War was about to 
arrive in Washington, and that its celivery to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment was to be especially timed, an essential feature for 
synchronizing the survrise attack with that delivery. 

Not later than by November 28, the War and Navy De- 
partments should have ordered the Hawaiian Commanders to 
place the Joint Army-Navy Coastal Frontier Defense Plans 
in effect, and to unify their Commands; the Navy Department 
should have oruered the mobilization of the Naval Establish- 
ment. 

On November 28, the Chief of Naval Operations should 
have ordered Admiral Kimmel to recall the Enterprise from 
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the Wake operation, and a few days later should have directed 
the cancellation of the contemplated sending of the Lexington 
to Midway. 

As has been repeatedly said, not one word of this informa- 
tion and none of the foregoing orders were sent to Hawaii. 


General Marshall Looks Ahead, But 
Admiral Stark Lets the Cat Out of the Bag 

Everything that happened in Washington on Saturday and 
Sunday, December 6 and 7, supports the belief that President 
Roosevelt had directed that no message be sent to the Ha- 
waiian Commanders before noon on Sunday, Washington 
time. 

General Marshall apparently appreciated that failure to act 
on the Declaration of War message and its timed delivery was 
going to be very difficult to explain on the witness stand when 
the future inevitable investigation into the incidents of those 
days took place. His avoidance of contact with the messages 
after the Pilot message until 11:25 on Sunday morning was 
unquestionably prompted by these thoughts. Otherwise, he 
would undoubtedly have been in his office by 8:00 a.m. on 
that fateful day. 

Admiral Stark, on the other hand, did arrive in his office 
at 9:25 a.m. on Sunday, and at once accepted delivery of the 
full Declaration of War message. Against the advice of his 
assistants, he refused to inform Admiral Kimmel of its receipt. 
Forty minutes later, he knew that the 14-part message was to 
be delivered to the U.S. Government at 1:00 p.m., Washing- 
ton time, which was 7:30 a.m., Hawaiian time, as was pointed 
out to him at once. Again, despite the urging of certain of his 
aides, he refused to send word to Admiral Kimmel. 

Never before in recorded history had a field commander 
been denied information that his country would be at war in 
a matter of hours, and that everything pointed to a surprise at- 
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tack upon his forces shortly after sunrise. No Naval Officer, 
on his own initiative, would ever make such a decision as Ad- 
miral Stark thus did. 

That fact and Admiral Stark’s decisions on that Sunday 
morning, even if they had not been supported by the wealth 
of earlier evidence, would reveal, beyond question, the basic 
truth of the Pearl Harbor story, namely that these Sunday 
messages and so many earlier ones, of vital import to Admiral 
Kimmel’s exercise of his command, were not sent because 
Admiral Stark had orders from the President, which pro- 
hibited that action. ; 

This deduction is fully supported by the Admiral’s state- 
ment to the press in August, 1945, that all he did during the 
pre-Pearl Harbor days was done on order of higher authority, 
which can only mean President Roosevelt. The most arresting 
thing he did, during that time, was to withhold information 
from Admiral Kimmel. 


President Roosevelt's Strategy 
Accomplishes Its Purpose 

Thus, by holding a weak Pacific Fleet in Hawaii as an invi- 
tation to a surprise attack, and by denying the Commander of 
that Fleet the information which might cause him to render 
that attack impossible, President Roosevelt brought war to the 
United States on December 7, 1941. He took a fully aroused 
nation into the fight because none of its people suspected how 
the Japanese surprise attack fitted into their President’s plans. 
Disastrous as it was from a naval standpoint, the Pearl Harbor 
attack proved to be the diplomatic prelude to the complete 
defeat of the Axis Powers. 

As each reader will make up his own mind regarding the 
various questions raised by President Roosevelt’s solution to 
his problem, nothing would be gained by an ethical analysis 
of that solution. 





-—Department of Defense * 
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Focthe Record ( 


A. D. Bruce, President, Vapor Heating Corporation 


In its constant search for more modern and improved meth- 
ods of doing business, Vapor Heating Corporation has installed 
Copyflex machines in both office and plant. These Copyflex 
copying machines help speed paper work and prevent errors. 


In recent years thousands of industrial and business 
concerns all over the country have found that efficiency in 
production and merchandising cannot be obtained without 
corresponding efficiency in the handling of paper work. 


In any business or plant operation where multiple copies 
of a record are required, Bruning Copyflex will save man- 
hours and eliminate errors. It applies to office procedures 
and plant management the accepted principle of replacing ex- 
pensive—and possibly inefficient —hand labor with a machine. 


(BRUNING) 











on ordinary translucent 
paper—in seconds. 


From an article by 


A. D. Bruce 


President 


Vapor Heating Corporation 
Chicago 


One of the best forms of insurance 
for any business is continuous 
research to improve existing 
products and develop new 

devices for present customers as 
well as to provide new and 
expanded markets. 

Research insurance is not a low 
cost business protection but in our 
competitive business economy it is 
a ee pe that a company 
cannot afford to be without. 
Markets are always changing; every 
day new products and techniques 
come from the laboratory. 
Productive hands and machines 
produce these products; intelligent 
merchandising sells them. Thus are 

roducts created to replace those that 
ser lost their markets. 

As methods in industry and tastes 
of people change, so business must 
change. We all know cases where 
companies failed because they were 
unwilling to change or meet the 
challenge soon enough to prevent 
their products from becoming 
obsolete. 


Production research requires well 
balanced teamwork on the part of 
management, sales, and producers, 
as well as research engineers. We 
all realize that creative research 
does not immediately bring forth 
spn that can quickly and easily 

e put into production and : 
distribution with a satisfactory 
profit. This effort, however, which 
at the moment may seem 
unproductive, often directs the way 
to a new approach, the results of 
which will more than offset the cost 
of a continuous research program. 


One of the best examples of this 
kind of thinking in our Company is 
the steam generator which we 
developed to produce steam for 
heating railway passenger cars 
drawn by diesel locomotives, now 
generally used by railroads all over 
the world. Many discouraging and 
real problems were encountered 
which were answered through 
continuous research. We now find 
that this unit can be used 
advantageously in many different 
industries needing processes in 
steam. 


Research has also taken us into 
a prominent position in electronic 
and thermostatic controls for vital 
aircraft. Our experience is not 
unique; it convinces us that 
industry is keeping abreast of the 
changes in modes of living through 
continuous research, 


IN 


written, printed or drawn 
CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., 4700 MONTROSE AVENUE, CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Signs are appearing, faint as yet, that the business dip is easing off. 
Here's what the National Association of Purchasing Agents finds for March: 

Increased output is reported by more firms than report cutbacks. That is 
the first time since last May that increases outnumbered decreases in output. 

Employment in industry appears to be holding steady. 

Inventories of unworked materials continue to show a decline. 

These trends are cited by purchasing agents as evidence that business 
activity is leveling out. But it's too early for the industrial buyers to say 
that an upturn is at hand. All this may be seasonal. 








Most purchasing agents expect business to be better in the second quarter 
of this year (April-June) than in the first quarter. But few of them will 
hazard a guess as to what lies beyond midyear. 


Steel industry failed to get the upturn that was expected for March. 

Steel production was scheduled at only 66.5 per cent of capacity for the 
last full week of the month. That was the fifth successive weekly decline. 

Output of steel right now is running below the average for 1947-49. 

Steel-company executives believe that inventory trimming by customers is 
behind the lag in steel orders and output. They are convinced that more steel 
is being fabricated into finished products than is currently being. bought. So 
they expect an upturn in production before long. 

















Auto industry, a big steel consumer, is boosting output. For the week 
ended March 20, passenger=-car output hit 120,900. That was a jump of 10,300 
from the previous week, and the best record since last October. 





Building industry, another big steel user, is still at boom levels. 
Building-materials output is running about even with a year ago. 
If this activity keeps up, steel will not have much to worry about. 








Government analysts cling to the view that the business dip that started 
some months ago is primarily an inventory adjustment. They make much of the 
fact that purchases for final consumption and fixed investment are holding up 
well, in the aggregate, although retail sales of durable goods are down. 


Electronics industry finds a new growth potential in business offices. 

Number of office workers in relation to production workers has more than 
doubled in recent years. So office expenses are becoming a big cost item. 

Answer to rizing office costs is found in new electronic machines. 

Best customers now are large corporations, with heavy pay rolls and big 
accounting problems. They can afford expensive calculators. But manufacturers 
also may offer small companies an electronic “service bureau" on a fee basis. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Here are some samples of what the new electronic calculators can do: 

A large appliance manufacturer has a machine that allocates costs, makes 
inventory checks, issues pay checks for some 12,000 employes. The device will 
do in 6 hours, with 6 workers, what once took 250 workers 7 days. 

A utility company figures that record keeping can be done electronically 
at a saving of some $489,000 a year. 

Internal Revenue Service has a calculator at Newark, N.J., that can scan 
income tax returns and signal those that seem to be out of line. 

Brokerage accounts are handled with electronics by a number of firms. 

Business computers now are being made by most manufacturers of office 
machinery and by most electronics firms. A market of more than 1 billion 
dollars a year is expected in another five years. 














Electronics in the office may run apace with the growing tendency toward 
automation in factories, which also uses electronics. Complicated problems in 
aircraft design now are solved mostly on electronic computers. 


A stand-by system of materials controls is ready for Government operation. 

Basic idea is to keep the framework of the abandoned Controlled Materials 
Plan for steel, copper, aluminum and other metals. Then, if emergency comes, 
the old CMP can be put promptly into effect. 

Defense planners hope by this method to be able to avoid the months of 
delays that marked industrial mobilization in World War II and after Korea. 

CMP was a system of rationing the key metals to defense industries and to 
essential civilian users. The new Defense Materials System is to be chiefly a 
record-keeping device. Quite obviously there is no need for rationing now. All 
metals are abundant, mostly in oversupply. 











Why the need for record keeping? Because, say the planners, the "cold war" 
méey get hot any time, and the country must be prepared. 

Record requirements, however, are to be greatly simplified. 

Prime military producers, such as plane manufacturers, will continue to get 
allotments and ratings for the materials they need. 

Major suppliers -- engine makers for planes, for example -=- also will get 
allotments and ratings from the prime producer. But the chain ends there. 

Minor suppliers -=- the scores or hundreds of parts makers -- will be out of 
the system, except to stamp their orders as defense orders. 

By limiting record keeping to prime and major subcontractors, Government 
expects to be able to keep tab on 85 to 90 per cent of the materials that flow 
into arms, and yet cut hundreds of producers free from red tape. 

















Business firms have been consulted about this program and are reported, 
generally, to favor it. It seems that business prefers a skeleton system that 
can be expanded, to the chaos that has accompanied wars in the past. 

Defense officials like the idea because they say Government can move into a 
full-dress controls system in 24 hours or so, if the need arises. They also can 
keep up to date on the metals requirements for military and atomic needs. 

The plan was hatched in the Commerce Department by the Business and Defense 
Services Administration, which will administer the simplified system. BDSA, in 
effect, becomes the keystone in industrial defense mobilization. 
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New''Slant'" 


in Windshield 





A General Motors Value. 


Vision of loveliness . . . with new “Rocket” liveli- 
ness! It’s Oldsmobile’s ultra-new Super “88” 
Holiday Coupé for 1954! Future-styled—with a 
new sweep-around panoramic windshield . . . 
179 square inches more glass area! With a long, 
youthful, low-level silhouette! A dashing sports- 
car flair in door and fender design! Full-width 
cowl ventilator for fresher, cleaner air at hood 
level! And future -powered — with Oldsmobile’s 
famous “Rocket” Engine stepped up to 
an exciting new 185 horsepower! Make a 
date to see and drive the sensational new 


Super “88” for 1954 at your Oldsmobile dealer’s! 


Car illustrated: Super “88° Holiday Coupé. White Sidewall Tires 
and Deluxe Stainless Steel Wheel Discs optional at extra cost. 


World's Record "Rocket" 


OLDSMOBILE 





They beat the freeze 











AIR BRAKE DIVISION . . . air brake equipment, UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL DIVISION . * + Cen- LE ROI COMPANY « « « internal combustion 
brake slack adjusters, anti-wheel-slide devices, compressors, tralized traffic control, car retarders, automatic train control, train engines, portable air compressors, Tractair units, rock drills 
and accessories for all rail vehicles and trolley buses. communication and interioc:.ing systems and apparatus. for the construction and mining industries, 
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T was the biggest secret military operation since D-Day in Normandy. 

Thousands of men poured into the 60-below-zero cold of northernmost 
Greenland and proceeded to chop a year-round big bomber base out of 
the rock-like frozen ground at Thule—just 900 miles from the North Pole. 

The harbor at Thule (pronounced Tooley) is locked in ice 10 months 
of the year. Dozens of ships had to be unloaded, but first they had to have 
a pier. Using ordinary construction methods, this job alone could take a 
year, and cost an extra million dollars. 

But right on the heels of a charging ice-breaker came four huge barges. 
Long sections of 6-foot-diameter pipe slid down into holes that ran 
through the barges. An air compressor started up. With a hiss, huge air 
jacks let the pipes down to the bottom of the bay, and drove them into solid 
foundation. Then, like a monkey on a stick, the barge pulled itself up along 
the pipe caissons . . . and suddenly became a 1,000-foot-long pier. 

In no time at all, ships were alongside. 150,000 tons of cargo were dis- 
charged in 6 weeks—just in time to beat the crippling ice. 

This modern miracle of pier construction was conceived by DeLong 
Engineering & Construction Company of New York, an important cus- 
tomer of Westinghouse Air Brake Company. For DeLong, we worked out 
a simple system of precision Westinghouse pneumatic controls that 
enabled these monstrous piers to be raised as little as 12 of an inch at a 
time. Once again, a Westinghouse pneumatic control system does an 





outstanding job for industry—and the nation. 

If you need pneumatic control systems or air compressors, get in touch 
with our Industrial Products Division. To solve other tough problems, call 
on any of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company divisions or subsidiaries 


listed below. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, Wilmerding, Pa. 


... aif compressors, cylinders, actuators, air control devices 
of all kinds; engineered pneumatic control systems. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
THREE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 





MELPAR, INC. . « research, development and manu- GEORGE E. FAILING COMPANY “— LE TOURNEAU- WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY 
facture of military electronic systems. Also serves as central portable drilling rigs for oil, water and mineral explora- «+. earth moving equipment, including tractors, scrapers, haulers 
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AIR BRAKE DIVISION + « » air brake equipment, UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL DIVISION e+ « CeNn- LE ROI COMPANY « « « internal combustion 
brake slack adjusters, anti-wheel-slide devices, compressors, tralized traffic control, car retarders, automatic train control, train engines, portable air compressors, Tractair units, rock drills 
and accessories for all rail vehicles and trolley buses. communication and interioc:.ing systeins and apparatus. for the construction and mining industries, 
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T was the biggest secret military operation since D-Day in Normandy. 

Thousands of men poured into the 60-below-zero cold of northernmost 
Greenland and proceeded to chop a year-round big bomber base out of 
the rock-like frozen ground at Thule—just 900 miles from the North Pole. 

The harbor at Thule (pronounced Tooley) is locked in ice 10 months 
of the year. Dozens of ships had to be unloaded, but first they had to have 
a pier. Using ordinary construction methods, this job alone could take a 
year, and cost an extra million dollars. 


But right on the heels of a charging ice-breaker came four huge barges. 
Long sections of 6-foot-diameter pipe slid down into holes that ran 
through the barges. An air compressor started up. With a hiss, huge air 
jacks let the pipes down to the bottom of the bay, and drove them into solid 
foundation. Then, like a monkey on a stick, the barge pulled itself up along 
the pipe caissons . . . and suddenly became a 1,000-foot-long pier. 

In no time at all, ships were alongside. 150,000 tons of cargo were dis- 
charged in 6 weeks—just in time to beat the crippling ice. 

This modern miracle of pier construction was conceived by DeLong 
Engineering & Construction Company of New York, an important cus- 
tomer of Westinghouse Air Brake Company. For DeLong, we worked out 
a simple system of precision Westinghouse pneumatic controls that 
enabled these monstrous piers to be raised as little as %2 of an inch at a 
time. Once again, a Westinghouse pneumatic control system does an 
outstanding job for industry—and the nation. 

If you need pneumatic control systems or air compressors, get in touch 
with our Industrial Products Division. To solve other tough problems, call 
on any of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company divisions or subsidiaries 
listed below. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, Wilmerding, Pa. 


... aif compressors, cylinders, actuators, air control devices 
of all kinds; engineered pneumatic control systems. 
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Only the Price Tag 


Look at a Pontiac, then look at the 
truth 


becomes clear: You need no longer 


price tag, and this great 
wait to enjoy the special pride and 
pleasure of fine-car ownership. At a 
cost well within the price range just 
above the lowest, the magnificent 
new Pontiac delivers every important 
fine-car advantage—plus many very 
desirable qualities all its own. 

It has the impressive size... the 
patrician beauty ... the lavish luxury 
... the restful quietness . . . the road- 


leveling ride... the smooth, resistless 


DON’T MISS DAVE GARROWAY’S NIGHTTIME SHOW—NBC-TV e 





Dollar for Dollar 


You Can’t Beat a 














flow of power. And in addition, 
Pontiac offers you a choice of all the 
finest of extra driving conveniences— 
Braking, Power Steering, 
Dual-Range Hydra-Matic, Comfort- 


Control Seat, Electric Window Lifts 


Power 


and Air Conditioning—at low addi- 
tional cost. And it adds to these top- 
flight features exceptional economy 
and reliability unsurpassed by any car. 
Enjoy the deep and abiding satis- 
faction that comes from a truly fine 
possession—get a Pontiac. In all but 


price it is a genuine luxury car! 


PONTIAC MOTOR 


ea 
3 

Reveals its Low Cost! 
, ‘ 


5 
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Decorator styling, living-room comfort, fine, 
hand-buffed leather and rich nylon fabrics color- 
matched to exterior hues distinguish the luxurious t 
interior of this magnificent Star Chief Pontiac. 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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EORGE M. HUMPHREY, Secretary of 
G the Treasury, is on the firing line of 
a major Administration battle—over taxes. 
Mr. Humphrey, big, cheerful and self- 
assured, is a man grown accustomed to 
winning important contests. He formed 
the winning habit early in a long and 
successful business career. 

Now, in Washington, that habit per- 
sists. As a political tyro, but a growing 
power in the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, the Secretary last year won a stub- 
born struggle to continue the excess- 
profits tax to the end of 1953. And this 
years big tax battle already is half won. 

The Secretary’s effort, in a large sense, 
is to restrain an election-minded Con- 
gress from cutting taxes too deeply. 
On that issue, Mr. Humphrey won in the 
House of Representatives. The tax dis- 
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WITH REPRESENTATIVE DAN REED 
The Representative often disagrees 
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A Businessman Who Has 
A Way With Congress 


An orthodox and successful businessman with 
old-fashioned ideas about taxes, the Secretary of 
the Treasury finds the going sometimes rough but 
the results rewarding in Washington. 


pute then moved to the Senate. There, 
observers expect that, despite disappoint- 
ing excise tax cuts, he will have his way 
to a large degree. 

Mr. Humphrey’s way is that of a con- 
servative, experienced businessman. He 
stands high with the President. Mr. Ei- 
senhower has a profound regard for the 
Secretary—his ability, his ideas and his 
warming, confident personality. The 
President consults him on many subjects, 
respects his opinions. On questions of 
Government finance and domestic eco- 
nomics, Mr. Humphrey gets virtually a 
free hand. 

Thus, by a natural process of personal 
relationships, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has acquired tremendous powers. He 
would like to use these powers to attain 
a balanced budget, a diminishing debt, a 
dollar of stable value and lower taxes. 
But action must be carefully timed. De- 
fense costs, although reduced, still are 
too high, he says, to permit much tax re- 
duction at this time. 

The Secretary is watchful but not es- 
pecially worried by the current business 
decline. He sees it as caused mostly by 
the reduction in military expenditures. 
He is confident that civilian production 
will take up the slack sooner or later, 
especially if given proper encourage- 
ment by Government. 

To Mr. Humphrey’s mind this encour- 
agement does not necessarily lie in cut- 
ting the tax bill of the consumer, as many 
Democrats are urging. Individuals got a 
tax reduction of some 10 per cent at the 
start of 1954, anyway. Now he thinks it 
the businessman’s turn for a few tax 
breaks, breaks that will stimulate invest- 
ment and the multiplication of jobs 
through industrial expansions. 

In the Humphrey view, the New Deal 
and “Fair Deal” clubbed the business- 
man, limited the rewards of private enter- 


ee Tax Battle Half Won 
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prise, made investment and reinvestment 
unduly cumbersome and risky. The 
Secretary hopes to free private enterprise 
of these restraints, release the energies, 
encourage the resourcefulness of Ameri- 
can businessmen. 

To this end, a broad revision of the 
tax system is in process. It contains 
further benefits for the individual. But it 
also clarifies the tax rules under which 
business operates, intends to make them 
fairer, gives business some new ad- 
vantages in depreciation allowances and 
some relief from double taxation of divi- 
dends. 

Old-fashioned virtues are Mr. 
Humphrey’s reliance. He wants to put 
hard work, foresight, prudence, unham- 
pered individual initiative to work. Then 
he thinks that—with a proper understand- 
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The Senator usually goes along 
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easoned exactly fo 


e A few years ago, the Baltimore & 
Ohio “cooked up” an idea. “Why 
not,”’ they reasoned, “give shippers 
a service that eliminates those 
‘when and where’ headaches on car- 
load freight?” The result was 
Sentinel Service. 


Today, Sentinel Service is val- 
ued by shippers everywhere for its 
proved dependability. It assures 
accurate schedules from siding to 
siding—not merely from city to city. 
Besides this, through its ““Automatic 
Records” feature, shippers and re- 
ceivers are notified immediately of 
schedule interruptions and _ refor- 
wardings. Plans can be made with 
confidence. 


Even if your plant is not on 
B&O lines you can benefit, for 
Sentinel Service is applied to your 
cars while on B&Olines. Ask our man! 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Railroad 


Constantly doing things—better! 


The Man, The News 











Humphrey believes boom and 
depression can be avoided... 


ing of the economic system, with a stable 
dollar kept in adequate but not exces- 
sive supply and with speculation dis- 
couraged and investment encouraged— 
depressions and booming inflation alike 
surely can be avoided. 

Mr. Humphrey acquired this philos- 
ophy in the course of a career that car- 
ried him to a peak in American industry 
and finance, made him the top man of a 
great and still expanding industrial em- 
pire, and yet left him unknown to the 
public—or even to Mr. Eisenhower at 
the time of the 1952 election. 

George Humphrey, now 64, was born 
in Cheboygan, Mich., the son of a well- 
to-do lawyer. He attended public schools 
in Saginaw, acquired some local renown 
as a football player. He studied engi- 
neering for a time at the University of 
Michigan before deciding to follow his 
father into the legal profession. He was 
graduated from Michigan’s Law School 
in 1912 and was admitted to the bar. 

In the course of the next five years 
he married and also built up a comfort- 
able legal practice at Saginaw. In 1917, 
an old friend urged him to take a job 
with the M. A. Hanna Company of Cleve- 
land as assistant general counsel. Mr. 
Humphrey accepted the offer. 

The company, founded by Mark Han- 
na, the Republican power of the Mc- 
Kinley era, had broad holdings in Great 
Lakes ore boats, Minnesota iron-ore 
properties and other enterprises. By 
1922, Mr. Humphrey was a vice presi- 
dent, and the company was not doing too 
well. The year 1924 brought a 4-million- 
dollar loss. The next year he took full 
charge as executive vice president. 

Under Mr. Humphrey’s regime, un- 
profitable enterprises were written off, 
money-making ventures were added. A 
calm and tireless worker, he supervised 
the entire process, but his special interest 
was in perfecting the Hanna organiza- 
tion—putting its finances in order, keep- 
ing them that way. He later became 
president and chairman of the board. 

Over the years, the Hanna Company 
acquired interests in banks, chemical 
plants, a steel corporation, the biggest 
coal-mining concern in the country 
(Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co.), the 
National Steel Corporation, oil, copper, 
natural-gas companies. By ™)52, Mr. 
Humphrey and Hanna had reached out 
into a 200-million-dollar project for the 
exploitation of iron-ore deposits deep 
in Labrador. 

Also, by 1952, Mr. Humphrey was 
thinking of easing off, of retiring. An 
out-of-doors man, essentially, he wanted 
more time for his horse and cattle-breed- 
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...A fight nearly every 
day—over taxes, usually 


ing farm in Ohio, for hunting on his 
estate in Georgia (where the President 
was a recent guest). But these plans 
had to be changed. 

Mr. Ejisenhower’s close friend, Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, told the then President- 


. elect that he would find an ideal Secre- 


tary of the Treasury in Mr. Humphrey. 
General Clay had known the Cleveland 
businessman when the latter was on a 
postwar Government mission in Ger- 
many. Mr. Humphrey was invited to 
New York, introduced to Mr. Eisenhow- 
er. There was a conversation of several 
hours and an offer of the Treasury 
job. 

Mr. Humphrey did not want to accept. 
It meant, for one thing, giving up an in- 
come of some $300,000 annually in salary 
and bonuses. But he had been a lifelong 
Republican, a supporter and fund raiser 
for the late Senator Robert A. Taft of 
his State. Very sharply he felt a tug 
of duty to the fledgling Republican Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Humphrey’s enthusiasm, an 
ever-present quality, was quickly aroused. 
Soon word was going about Washington 
that the President had a “find” in his 
new friend and Treasury Secretary. Mr. 
Eisenhower was quoted as saying, “When 
George speaks, all the rest of us listen.” 
The President’s confidence in and reli- 
ance upon Mr. Humphrey has grown as 
the months passed. 

Friends say that, unlike most Govern- 
ment officials, Mr. Humphrey is really 
enjoying his work, It’s hard but stimu- 
lating to a man of his temperament. He 
attends all top-level meetings, including 
those of the National Security Council. 
And, a gregarious person, he isn’t es- 
pecially bothered by a social calendar 
that takes him and Mrs. Humphrey out 
five nights of the week. 

Mr. Humphrey learned his political 
lessons rather more quickly than some 
of his colleagues from the business world. 
He has made very few political errors. 
He keeps in close touch with Congress 
and Congressmen, particularly the chair- 
men of the tax-writing committees, Rep- 
resentative Daniel A. Reed, who often 
has opposed his ideas, and Senator Eu- 
gene D. Millikin, who usually supports 
him. 

Nevertheless, nearly every day has 
brought its battle, usually about taxes. 
He brought his ideas to Washington with 
him, but has given them a flexibility 
made necessary by political and econom- 
ic contingencies. The viewpoint of an 
orthodox businessman, as exemplified by 
Mr. Humphrey, has gained a new re- 
spect in Washington. 
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Why do meat prices 
change so often? 


This newspaper item 
appeared Monday, Jan. 11 


~~ or 


As these newspaper clippings so° 


clearly show, the amount of meat 
there is to buy varies widely from 
day to day. 


Peoples’ appetite for meat, on the 
other hand, changes very slowly. 
They want about the same amount 
of meat one day to the next, but 
they don’t always buy the same 
amount. The price determines that. 


When supplies go down and prices 
go up people buy a little less meat. 
If they didn’t, retailers would soon 
have empty counters. 








This one appeared 
\ the very nextday 
nates 
yO ag 


When supplies go up, lower prices 
encourage people to buy more meat. 
If they didn’t, some of the meat 
would remain unsold and spoil. 

So, if your meat money doesn’t 
buy as many pork chops today as 
it did yesterday—or last month— 
you ll know it’ssimply because there 
are fewer pork chops to buy. If it 
buys more, it’s because there are 
more to buy. There are always more 
of some cuts and kinds than of 
others. These are your meat man’s 
““specials.”’ Watch for them and take 
advantage of them. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE : 
Headquarters, Chicago « Members throughout the U. S. 
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Special 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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SOME TAXES ARE 


STILL GOING UP 


Spending by State and local 
governments keeps rising. 

Result: Total outlays of tax- 
payers’ money is to be close to 
record levels in 1954, despite 
cuts in the federal budget. 

This means that the prop pro- 
vided by government spending 
will not be pulled out from un- 
der business after all. 

It also means that new federal 
tax cuts aren’t all gravy. 


Government spending is going to 
stay higher and be more of a prop in 
this recession than most people realize. 

When you add State and local budg- 
ets to the federal budget, you find the 
total, as shown in the chart on this page, 
is going to decline this year very little, 
if any. 

The reason is that, while the Govern- 
ment in Washington is pulling in its belt, 
employing fewer people, placing fewer 
contracts for weapons and some other 
things, the Governors, mayors and coun- 
ty boards around the nation are doing 
just the reverse 











Government Spending Stays High— 
Federal Down, State and Local Up 


. 1952 
Federal | $68.6 
spending BILLION 
State and local $25.8 
spending BILLION 
Total government $94.4 
spending BILLION 


Periods are calendar years. Estimates for 1954 by Eco- 
nomic Unit, USN&WR. Basic data: Commerce Department 


1953 1954 
$ 75.2 $72.5 
$27.9 $ 30.5 
$103.1 $103.0 








They’re hiring more people and plac- 
ing more contracts for building. All this 
activity results in new schools, new city 
offices, new streets, sewers and water 
systems for the growing suburbs, more 
jobs for people who put up the build- 
ings and take care of them, and for 
schoolteachers and office help. 

In the past year, the State and local 
governments have created about 280,- 
000 new jobs, according to Labor De- 








Black Star 


Sewers, schools and streets mean local taxes 
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partment figures. Meanwhile, the Federal 
Government has dropped about 180,000. 
There’s been a net gain in public jobs of 
about 100,000. 

So public jobs have been getting more 
plentiful, at a time when private jobs 
have been getting a little harder to find. 

A painful result, of course, is higher 
taxes. When you count the dollars being 
cut off your federal tax bill in the way 
of lower income taxes and smaller ex- 
cises, be sure to make allowance for more 
money you'll be paying out in State sales 
taxes, local property taxes and similar 
levies. 

What these increases will come to is 
difficult to estimate. Chances are they'll 
offset only part of the federal tax relief 
being voted in Washington. 

The rise in State and local spending 
has been fairly steep and steady ever 
since the end of World War II. 

Back in 1946, these outlays came only 
to 11.2 billion dollars for all purposes; 
that includes grants received from the 
Federal Treasury to help pay for roads 
and other projects. Within four years, 
the amount had more than doubled. In 
1958, as the chart shows, it neared 28 
billions. 

This year, the Economic Unit of U.S. 
News & World Report estimates State 
and local spending will be about 30.5 
billions. A figure somewhat closer to 30.0 
billions is indicated by some State and 
federal economists. At any rate, a sub- 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Suppose the government forbade food chains 
to abandon unprofitable stores 


During the past decade, the rise 
of the super-market and the shop- 
ping center has made advisable 
the abandonment of many no- 
longer profitable small store loca- 
tions—moves which could freely 
be taken by chain store manage- 
ment in the best interests of stock- 
holders, employees and customers. 


There are few people who fail 
to see this as a sound and justifi- 
able business practice—or who 
would expect the Government to 
intervene to forbid it. In fact, if 
it did so intervene, the large food 
chains, for example, could no 
longer afford to sell such high qual- 
ity food products at such low prices. 


While other businesses are free 


to make such moves as this, the 
railroads—under similar circum- 
stances— generally are not free to 
do so. In many instances, before 
a railroad can discontinue a pas- 
senger train that no longer pays 
for itself, it must obtain permis- 
sion from the regulatory body of 
the state or states in which the 
operation is conducted. 


Such state regulatory bodies 
are understandably sensitive to 
local pressures. As a result, justi- 
fied applications for discontinu- 
ance of service are frequently 
denied or subjected to inordi- 
nate delay. 


The railroads believe that such 
unprofitable and unnecessary local 


operations place an unjust burden 
on interstate commerce, with 
shippers having to absorb a large 
part of the losses in the freight 
rates they pay. 


The railroads operating in the 
crowded eastern section of the 
United States are especially hard 
hit by such operations. It is not 
in the public interest for the food 
chains—or the railroads—to main- 
tain unprofitable operations. The 
railroads do not ask for complete 
relief from regulation—they ask 
only that regulation be brought 
into line with present-day con- 
ditions... Eastern Railroad Pres- 
idents Conference, 143 Liberty 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Stop and think how this modhins could 
simplify the work of your office! 


One machine does the complete job! 


COPEASE DUPLEX, now more versatile 
than ever, makes jet black images on 
permanent white background of any 
type copy —colored stock, black and 
white, pencil, etc., with little or no ad- 
justment.Compact, economical COPEASE 
makes sharp, dry photocopies in sec- 
onds on all types of stock up to 14” wide. 

More and more U. S. corporations 
are finding that COPEASE DUPLEX 
PHOTOCOPIER saves time, saves em- 
ployee effort and increases office effi- 
ciency. 

Ask for a demonstration... and see 
how COPEASE can help your firm, too. 

Or mail coupon for details on 
COPEASE, the machine that (under the 
name of Develop Combi) revolution- 
ized office copying in 60 countries. 


Copease 


PHOTOCOPIER 































t COPEASE Company, 270 Park Avenue,NewYorkI7,NY. = == 

t Gentlemen: Please send full details of Copease Duplex Photocopier. Known abroad as the Develop Combi. : 

N Title 

N of firm Street Address 
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Much of the increase 
is in construction ... 


stantial increase, and nearly enough to 
offset any cuts in federal spending, is in 
prospect. 

Construction work accounts for a 
large part of the rise. The total being 
spent on building projects of all kinds at 
the State and local level is about 7 per 
cent more than a year ago. 

This includes an 18 per cent jump in 
the amount of money going for schools, 
10 per cent more for roads and 9 per cent 
more for sewer and water systems, At the 
same time, less money is being spent 
for hospitals and public housing. 

New budgets submitted by 10 Gover- 
nors early this year point to still larger 
outlays. On the average they indicate 
that 3 per cent more money will be 
spent by their States in the 1954-55 
fiscal year, starting July 1, compared 
with the current spending. 

Pay-roll costs are rising, not only be- 
cause new people are being added, but 
also because higher wages are being 
granted here and there. New Jersey ex- 
pects to open up 1,404 new jobs, with 
salaries of about 3 millions, and also 
to raise present employes’ pay by about 
3 millions a year. Total spending is put 
at 386 millions, up 23 millions. 

New York State has a new budget of 
$1,122,700,000, which is more than 50 
millions larger than the old budget. 
Outlays for education are being 
stepped up by nearly 15 millions. 

State funds in Virginia are expected 
to help pay for 850 more teachers this 
year, raise the pay of teachers in low- 
paying districts and provide about one 
fourth more money for the care of men- 
tal cases. 

California’s is the only budget among 
the 10 that shows a slight decrease. But, 
even there, more money is being ear- 
marked for education and assistance to 
the local communities. 

Local governments, meanwhile, also 
are spending more money, and they ac- 
count for about twice as many dollars 
as the States. New York City already 
has a record budget of more than 1.5 
billions. But officials expect their new 
budget to be still bigger. 

These rising costs are bringing gov- 
ernment officials up against some tough 
financial problems that may, in time, put 
a brake on their spending. Surpluses 
built up during World War II have 
dwindled in the postwar spending spree. 
Revenues from present taxes — income 
and sales—will go down, if the reces- 
sion continues. This adds to the budget 
worry. 

Fresh funds are being raised by hik- 
ing some tax rates, putting on new taxes 
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. . . Private, not public, 
demand really is off 


and borrowing a larger portion of the 
money needed for construction. Virginia’s 
Legislature voted to increase the State 
budget with the knowledge that this is 
likely to mean a cut in the tax refunds 
that have been paid, as a result of sur- 
pluses, in recent years. f 

Kentucky's Governor called for income 
taxes on the pay-as-you-go plan, already 
used to collect fedéral income tax. 

But some legislatures are beginning to 
buck against tax boosts more than they 
did in the early postwar period, and 
local governments find that homeowners 
and businessmen are growing restive 
over rising property taxes. 

Borrowing, for States, cities and coun- 
ties, remains easy. But funds raised this 
way must, of course, be paid for out of 
taxes later on. 

Federal spending, in the meantime, 
is going down less than most people 
think. True, the regular Treasury budget 
is being cut considerably. But this does 
not count the money paid out of trust 
funds to retired federal workers, old- 
age pensioners and their dependents, 
and the unemployed. 

When those funds are counted, the 
amount of federal money being poured 
into the spending stream this year comes 
to only 2.7 billions less than in 1953, a 
reduction of less than 4 per cent. And 
most of this is offset by the rise in State 
and local outlays. 

Federal cuts still are painful for those 
they hit. The goods and services the 
States and localities are calling for are 
not, in most cases, the kinds the Federal 
Government is giving up. 

For example, fewer orders are being 
placed from Washington for weapons 
and other military supplies. This means 
less business for a good many compa- 
nies, and they aren't helped much, if 
any, by the construction contracts being 
awarded by the States and_ localities. 
The construction industry needs little 
help; it’s still booming. 

Likewise, federal workers who lose 
their jobs may not qualify to teach school 
or work in State offices. Factory workers, 
if let out, don't, as a rule, qualify for con- 
struction jobs. 

Thus the rise in State-local outlays 
doesn’t exactly replace federal cuts. 

But, over all, business is getting about 
as much support as ever from govern- 
ment spending. Thus, the downturn in 
the economy is not caused by public 
“economy” but by a weakening in 
private demand for goods. 


For a more detailed discussion of the 
federal budget, see article on page 1 22. 
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somewhere, 
you've been 


seated by Royal 


Logal 






Visitors' Reception Room, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


At some time, in a reception room like this one, 
or in an airport waiting room, or a cafeteria, 

or perhaps in an office, you have been seated in 
chairs by Royal. For Royal have been specialists 
in institutional, professional and commercial 
furniture and equipment since 1897. 


lf you are the man responsible for selecting 
furniture for your business operation, look to 
Royal for the ultimate in economy, beauty and 
comfort... your only single source for over 150 
industrial cafeterias Metal furniture items. Write for literature. 


reception rooms 
executive offices 


general offices 
employee lounges Oya METAL FURNITURE SINCE '97 


stores, shops and showrooms 
hotels and restaurants 
schools and dormitories 


hospitals and professions ROYAl Metal Manufacturing Company 


175 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois, Dept. 124 
Factories; Los Angeles + Michigan City, Ind. « Warren, Pa. + Walden, N. Y. + Galt, Ontario 
Showrooms: Chicago + Los Angeles + San Francisco « New York City + Authorized Dealers Everywhere 
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| Untted van ues: 
Pre-Planned  — 
MOVING | 


Gives Your Most 


PERSONAL THINGS 





The Most 
PERSONAL CARE 


Your household goods travel “first 
class” over United Van Lines. Ex- 
perts pack precious possessions in 
clean, individual cartons. Dust- 





proof wardrobes are provided for 
clothing. And only United moves 
you in Sanitized Vans. For Pre- 
Planned, Sanitized moving, call 
United Van Lines. 


More than 

400 Agents 

in U.S. and 
Canada 


Moving 
Packing 
Crating 
Storage 





Look under “Movers” in Phone 
Book for nearest United Agent. 


Free - + Mail Coupon. - 


If you’re planning to move, write for 
free PRE-PLANNING KIT...contain- 
ing carton markers, change-of-address 
cards, helpful ideas. 

UNITED VAN LINES, Inc. 
Dept. W, St. Louis 17, Mo. 





Name 





Street 
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‘LIFE 


AROUND THE 


WORL D® 


memo 


FROM THE IRON CURTAIN 


WHO'S AFRAID? 


EDIRNE, Turkey—The Iron Curtain, 
in this part of the world, falls on a 
muddy stream. Its valley divides Com- 
munist Bulgaria from Turkey, a U. S. 
ally. 

Across the stream, armed soldiers in 
the uniform of Communist Bulgaria are 
moving about a small fort with its guns 
pointed toward Turkey. On the Turkish 
side, farmers are at work in the fields. 

A few years ago, when Communists 
blustered to the non-Communist world, 
thousands of farm families fled these 
lands of Turkey-in-Europe to the secu- 
rity of Turkey-in-Asia across the Straits of 
the Dardanelles. Then these fields were 
for sale at $2 an acre, with no takers. 
Today you could not buy the same fields 
for 12 times that price. 

The new attitude is that of four little 
Turkish girls who were playing in a strip 
of meadow within sight of the Com- 
munist fort. An American visitor asked 
them if they weren't afraid to play so 
close to the border. “Oh, no,” replied 
the oldest. She pointed to Bulgaria. 
“The ones who should be afraid are over 
there.” 

Prosperity and tractors. Boom times 
have hit the Turkish side of the frontier. 
Wheat prices, subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment, remain high. An American- 
sponsored mechanization program has 
brought hundreds of tractors to a prov- 
ince where there were barely a dozen 


before the war. The farmers of the little 
border hamlet of Doganca have just 
bought 20 American tractors and two 
combines for their co-operative. 

Edirne—formerly known as_ Adri- 
anople—is the capital of this border 
province of some 221,000 people. A few 
years ago Edirne seemed well on its 
way to becoming a “ghost” town. Now, 
with the Turkish Army built up by U. S. 
arms and U. S. training, with U. S. eco- 
nomic aid flowing into Turkey, Edime 
is prosperous and unafraid. 

Narrow streets are crowded with 
farmers bringing their produce to mar- 
ket or shopping in crowded stores. You 
often see a whole family riding into 
town in a wagon pulled by their new 
American tractor. 

Millowners who left Edirne a few 
years ago in fear of war are back again to 
cash in on the farm boom. There are jobs 
aplenty. Work started a few weeks ago 
on the first new office building to be 
constructed in Edirne in 25 years. 

Issue: farm price supports. Talk in 
the coffeehouses of Edirne, minutes 
away from the frontier of Communist 
Bulgaria, is all of Turkish politics. The 
country’s national elections, the sec- 
ond occasion of free voting in Turkey’s 
history, are scheduled in May. Political 
debate in Edirne, capital of a farm area, 
sounds much like that in a similar town 
of the United States in an election cam- 
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JUST THIS SIDE OF THE IRON CURTAIN, EDIRNE PROSPERS 
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paign. Big question here is: Which of 
the major parties gives the best guaran- 
tees of continued support of farm prices? 

A visiting American has to steer the 
talk to the problems of living on the bor- 
ders of Russia’s empire. Then there is 
some grumbling about a recent order 
of the military commander of the 
Turkish border troops. To halt border 
incidents, he ordered farmers to stay 
out of a 100-yard strip on the Turkish 
side. The farmers don’t like it. Good 
land, they say, is meant to be farmed 
and no Bulgar, Communist or not, 
should be permitted to keep a Turk 
off his lands. 

There is an extraordinary interest in 
the United States here in Edirne. Other 
areas of the world, far from Communist 
borders, are slow to realize that they are 
receiving help from the U.S. But not 
the Turks of Edirne. 

One of the busiest spots in the town 
is the “Kultur Lakali”’—an American li- 
brary first established, not by the United 
States Information Service in Turkey, but 
by local Turks themselves. They set up 
the center, then asked the U.S. officials 
at the Embassy in Ankara to stock it with 
books, magazines and films. 

The center is crowded every night 
with people watching films of life in 
America or attending free English classes. 
In daytime, every chair is occupied by 
Turks reading worn books and battered 
magazines. 

Communist Bulgaria, too, maintains an 
office in Edirne. It’s a consulate staffed 
by five Bulgarians. Police check their 
movements constantly; all five are known 
to most inhabitants here. Turkish mili- 
tary regulations permit only one building 
in all Edirne to keep its light on all night, 
and that building is just across the street 
from the Bulgarian Consulate. 

Incoming only. It’s the Bulgarians, 
not the Turks, who worry about the ref- 
ugee traffic. It’s strictly a one-way traffic 
—Bulgarians escaping from the Commu- 
nist country into Turkey. The last two 
farmers to cross had typical stories. One 
was unable to produce the grain the 
Government demanded from him; the 
other had quarreled with his village 
Communist boss. 

Turks do not encourage the refugee 
traffic, All refugees are kept in camps for 
a long “quarantine period” of question- 
ing to weed out any Communist agents. 
Those Bulgars permitted to settle down 
in Turkey must live on special farms for 
from one to three years. 

War? There is little worry about it in 
Edirne. No longer, when the possibility 
of war is discussed, do the people think 
of fleeing their homes here. 

“There are only 50,000 real Com- 
munists in Bulgaria,” says Edirne’s local 
editor. “Masses of the Bulgarian Army 
would desert at the first opportunity. 
If war comes, those Communists should 
run. We stay here.” 
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“Maybe he ain’t a good watchdog — 
wit’ a Cyclone Fence he don’t need to be” 


e Watchdogs have been going out of 
style ever since Cyclone Fence took over 
the job of guarding valuable property. 
As a matter of fact, Cyclone Fence is 
the most widely used property protec- 
tion fence in the world. 

You can buy cheaper fence than 
Cyclone, but it will cost you more per 
year. Cyclone Chain Link Fence is the 
leader in its field because it gives you 
full value for your dollar. Nothing but 
brand-new, top-quality material is used 


throughout. The posts and top rails are 
heavy and stiff, so they'll never buckle 
or sag. The carefully engineered gates 
will not drag on the ground. The fabric 
is woven from heavy steel wires that 
hold their shape and is heavily galvan- 
ized after weaving for maximum corro- 
sion resistance. 

For the finishing touch, Cyclone 
Fence is installed by full-time, factory- 
trained experts to assure a neat, trim 
fence that stays good looking. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS » SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOKLET 
ON FENCE 






It’s free. 


booklet. 





NO. hago eb :0s 


Our informative booklet is filled with photographs, draw- 
ings and graphic descriptions of different styles of fence 
and gates for the protection of property. Whether you’re 
interested in a few feet of fence or miles of it, you’ll find 
this booklet worth your while. Send for your copy. 


See —— CLIP THIS COUPON —— SEND IT 130°C — ~" 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-44 


Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of your 
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Maybe there was a day you could take quality for granted in buying 
plant equipment. But you weren’t faced with today’s fast-multi- 
plying, high maintenance costs that can quickly cancel out first 
cost values. 


Today’s opportunity for thrifty buying is not in the price, but in 
greater assurance of quality. In piping equipment, for example, 
it’s the ultimate cost that determines real value . . . not what you 
pay for it. 
That’s why thrifty buyers prefer Crane—the traditionally better the 
quality piping materials. With each Crane valve or fitting installed, — 
there’s greater assurance of longer life, dependability, freedom THRIFTY 


from repairs . . . and Crane puts such quality into piping equipment 
for every industry. 


Crane Co., General Offices : 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. B UY E a 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. ~ 


CRANE 


VALVES © FITTINGS + PIPE © PLUMBING * HEATING 
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Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


You may not get your refund check for overpayment of 1953 income taxes as 
quickly this year as you did on last year's overpayment. This is why: 


REFUND CLAIMS. The Internal Revenue Service is taking a closer look at 
refund claims on 1953 tax returns. Last year, the practice was to accept the 
taxpayer's say-Sso, mail out the refund, then examine the return. That saved the 
Government some interest it might otherwise have had to pay. But later checkups 
Showed many refunds had been made on claims that weren't justified. 





This year, tax returns calling for refunds get a close going over before 
checks are mailed. And refund claims of more than $200 get double scrutiny. 
Result is, IRS expects to be about a month slower than last year in sending out 
refunds. On returns with no questionable items, checks probably will be out by 
May 15. On the others--they're subject to audit--not until summer. 


i 


INTEREST PAYMENTS. There's a lot of misunderstanding about the 
interest the Government pays on tax refunds. The law, in effect, provides 
that your overpayment doesn't begin drawing interest until 30 days after 
the March 15 income tax filing deadline. So, if you get a refund check 
dated May 15, you will receive only one month's interest. It's computed at 
6 per cent per year--one half of 1 per cent per month. 





SOCIAL SECURITY. Jot down a calendar reminder that April 30 is the dead- 
line for turning in Social Security taxes on wages you paid household employes 
during the first three months of 1954. That's true if the wages paid were at 
least $50 in cash and the employe worked for you on 24 days in the quarter, or 
the one preceding. The tax amounts to 4 per cent--2 per cent as the employe's 
share and 2 per cent the employer's. File on Form 942, which you can get from 
your district director of internal revenue, or from some post offices. 





PROPERTY SALES. Lots of people, when they sell a piece of rental property 
at a loss, get confused about how to treat that loss for income tax purposes. 
Now comes a U.S. district court decision which helps to shed light on the subject. 

Case involved a securities salesman who inherited some rental property and 
sold it several years later. He treated his loss as a capital loss; the tax 
collector argued treatment should have been as an ordinary loss since the prop- 
erty was used in the production of income. The point is important because an 
ordinary loss is taken as a deduction, in full, in the year the loss occurred; a 

(over) 
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capital loss may be spread out over a period of years to offset capital gains, “ 
or, within limits, as a deduction from regular income. 
The court ruled in favor of the salesman. It said the key to the situa- 
tion is how much effort is put out in managing the property to produce the 
income. Here the salesman did little more than receive rental checks by mail. 


HOME REPAIRS. As a rule of thumb, you can expect repairs and mainte- 
nance on a home to cost an average of 1 to 1% per cent of the purchase 
price of the house per year. So advises a New York savings and loan asso- 
ciation booklet. Allow, too, the booklet adds, for taxes, insurance, heat 
and utilities if you're figuring how much mortgage payment you can swing. 





SMOKING. The American Cancer Society's medical director, Dr. Charles 
Cameron, now says officially that the evidence, while not final, justifies sus- 
picion that cigarette smoking increases chances of lung cancer. His advice: If 
you are a nonsmoker, don't start. If you already smoke, do it in moderation. 

A smoker himself, he thinks "moderation" would be six to eight cigarettes a day. 


HOUSE COATINGS. Be careful about plastic or mastic exterior house coatings 
that are supposed to "end painting forever," a Government chemist advises in a 
Forest Products Laboratory report. The mastic's thick coating--four or five 
times that of ordinary paint--is no guarantee of longer life, he says; it also 
may liquefy the old paint beneath it, be harder to get off. 
Homeowners who have had repeated trouble with ordinary paint are prime 
targets of the mastic's advertising, the report points out. Here, it suggests, 
the problem most often is not the paint, but moisture coming through the walls s 
from inside the house. Or storm water penetrating through leaks. 





NOTE FOR VETERANS. President Eisenhower has signed into law a bill 
preventing the removal--for any reason=--of a veteran's total-disability 
rating after it has been in effect for 20 years. Thus a veteran whose 
total-disability condition clears up after that length of time no longer 
will run the risk of being re-examined and losing his disability benefits. 





WEATHER. Folks who live in agricultural areas can expect more detailed 
crop=-season weather forecasts by radio this year. Starting around April l, the 
breakfast-time broadcasts will provide extra information on winds, drying condi- 
tions and sky cover; also, the outlook for the third day and special attention 
in various areas to weather peculiarly affecting local crop production. 


BUYING FISH. A tip from the New York State Extension Service: When a pound 
of dressed fish costs twice as much as a pound of whole fish, they are equally 
good buys. Same is true when a pound of fish steaks or fillets costs one and ? 
one-half times as much as a pound of dressed fish. Thus, for example, if a 
dressed fish is 30 cents per pound and the fillet is 45 cents, they are equally 
good buys; but if the fillet is 40 cents it is a better buy. 





SEWING MACHINES. Tips on how to choose a sewing machine are offered in a 
new Department of Agriculture booklet. It's "Buying Your Home Sewing Machine." 
For sale, at 10 cents, by the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. f 
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Compatible color TV will eventually reach every TV home. 


The rainbow you can see in black and white! 


RCA brings you compatible color TV. 
Lets you see color programs in black 
and white on the set you now own! 


“When a modern and practical color television system 
for the home is here, RCA will have it...” 

Echoing down through the years, these words — spoken 
in 1946 by David Sarnoff, Chairman of the Board of RCA 
—have a ring of triumph today. 

The day on which the FCC approved standards for the 
commercial broadcasting of compatible color television— 
December 17, 1953—will be remembered in the annals 
of communications along with the historic date of April 
80, 1939, when RCA-NBC introduced black-and-white 
television ds a service to the public. 

At that.time sight was added to sound. Now color has 
been added to sight. 

Behind this great development are many long years 
of scientific research, hard work and financial risk. RCA 
scientists were engaged in research basically related to 





color television as far back as the 1920's... even before 
black-and-white television service was introduced. 

Since then RCA has spent over $25,000,000 to add the 
reality of color to black-and-white TV, including devel- 
opment of the tri-color tube. 

The fruit of this great investment is the RCA all- 
electronic compatible color television system, a system 
that provides for the telecasting of high-quality color pic- 
tures that can be received in full color on color receivers; 
and in black and white on the set you now own. 

RCA and NBC will invest an additional $15,000,000 
during color television’s “Introductory Year”—1954—to 
establish this new service on a solid foundation. 

RCA color television sets are beginning to come off 
the production lines in small quantities. Although it will 
probably be another year before mass production is 
reached, the promise of compatible color television is 


being fulfilled. 


RCA pioneered and developed compatible color television 


© Rapio CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio—first in television 
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MICHAELS 


“wa » Perfectly proportioned, dignified in desigf, and exquisite in 
«appearance, the Eterna bears the unmistakable stamp of quality. 
. 9 


" The simple, pleasing lines of this beautiful bronze urn make it one 
of the most popular of all inurnment urns. 


There are many distinctive designs in the Michaels line of fine 
memorial urns. All are made of genuine bronze, expertly crafted, 
hand finished and available in three finishes—Natural Bronze, 

Medium Statuary, or Dark Statuary. Write for illustrated 

literature and prices. 





The Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc., 242 Scott Street, Covington, Ky. | 
Since 1870 the name Michaels has been a symbol of exceptionally high quality 
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Ss were this plant’s 


tion problem ...WHAT’S YOURS? 


A midwest manufacturer of durable goods wanted 
to locate a new plant in the high-income northeast 
area, as near as possible to his best potential mar- 
kets. He took his problem to the Industrial Location 
Service of the State of New York. Within a short 
time he had complete, confidential data which en- 
abled him to determine the most concentrated mar- 
kets, and to select the most efficient location from 
which to reach them. 

You can get complete, accurate and confidential 
information—without obligation—from the Indus- 
trial Location Service, on the following important 
site factors: Labor, sites, raw materials, transporta- 
tion, community services, markets, power and fuel, 
available buildings, and state regulations. 


GET FREE BROCHURE: “Industrial 
Location Services.’’ Also detailed 
physical map of N. Y. State.Write 
New York State Department of 
Commerce, Room 711,112StateSt., 
Albany, N. Y. 





Industrial Location Service of 


New York State 


“4WE DON’T SELL SITES—-WE MATCH NEEDS’ 
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=We've Been Asked:= 


ABOUT ACADEMY 
FOR AIR FORCE 











e A “West Point of the Air” is 
now in the making. 


©@ Officers would be _ trained 
especially for the Air Force 
under a new plan drawn up 
by Congress. 


With plans for an Air Force Academy 
worked out by Congress, will there 
be more chance for a young man to 
get a Regular commission through 
a service school? 

Yes. Under the congressional plan, the 

new Air Force Academy will begin with 

a class of 300 men, in a four-year course 

leading to a commission. Eventually, the 

school, which will be patterned after the 

U.S. Military Academy at West Point, 

will accommodate 2,496 cadets. 


Where will a man apply for appoint- 
ment? 
He will seek appointment, in most cases, 
through his Congressman. The standards 
and methods of selection will be largely 
the same as for the Military Academy 
and the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
About 85 per cent of the cadets will be 
appointed by Senators and Representa- 
tives. Others will be chosen in various 


ways, including presidential appoint- 
ments and nominations from enlisted 
ranks and from sons of deceased vet- 
erans. 


During the first four years of the Acad- 
emy, because of the smaller number of 
cadets, a different method will be used 
to select the congressional appointees. 
Each member of Congress will name up 
to 10 candidates. Then competitive 
examinations will be held for all candi- 
dates of each State to decide which ones, 
if physically fit and otherwise qualified, 
will go to the Academy. 


When will the Air Force school start? 
Present plans are to get the new officer- 
training program under way in the sum- 
mer of next year—by July, 1955. Under 
the plan agreed upon by a group of 
House and Senate conferees, there will 
be a temporary school located at one of 
the present Air Force bases.’ Meanwhile, 
work would go ahead on building the 
permanent Academy, site of which has 
not yet been selected. 

The plan is to start a class a year for 
two years at the temporary location. 
It is hoped that then, by the summer of 
1957, the new Academy will be well 
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enough along for the school to be moved 
from its temporary location. First gradua- 
tion is scheduled for June, 1959. 


Will all graduates be pilots? 

No.: But all graduates will have received 
some flight training at the Academy’s air- 
field. A graduating cadet—with a bache- 
lor of science degree—will have completed 
about one third of the required air train- 
ing to become a pilot. He will be quali- 
fied as a navigator-bombardier, but will 
need further training to become a pilot. 


Will this mean a cutback in the 
present Military and Naval acad- 
emies? 

No. The Army and Navy still will need 
all of the officers turned out by their 
schools at West Point and Annapolis. 
In the past, about 25 per cent of the 
graduates of these two service academies 
have been allowed to take commissions in 
the Air Force—a total of about 350 men 
a year. This practice will be continued 
for a while. But, after the new school 
gets going full force, a new system will 
be used. Up to 12% per cent of the gradu- 
ates of each of the three academies can 
be transferred, with commissions, to the 
other services. 


Is the new program to replace present 
Reserve Officers Training Corps 
schools? 

No. The Air Force still will need to get 

about one half of its officers from college 

ROTC and other officer-training pro- 

grams. 


How will the site for the new Acad- 
emy be selected? 

First, the Air Force Secretary will name 
a five-man commission to study the situa- 
tion. If the commission agrees unani- 
mously on one site, the AF school must 
be located there. If there is disagreement, 
the AF Secretary will choose one of three 
places recommended by the commission. 
(A previous board, after a long study, 
selected seven possible locations from 
more than 300 suggestions. The AF 
Secretary says, however, that the new 
commission will not be bound by findings 
of the old board.) 


How much will the Academy cost? 
The congressional plan puts a limit of 
126 million dollars on the cost, of which 
1 million can be used for the temporary 
school. But Congress can raise this ceil- 
ing if more is needed, as some expect. 


What about Army-Navy football 
games? 
That is a rivalry that will be expanded. 
After the new school gets fully under 
way, there will be three service acad- 
emies to compete in athletic events. 
That will mean three big service foot- 
ball games each year, instead of the 
present one. 
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The Future is Here 


Today ! 








’ e . 
he s uncanny how quickly time passes. We 


like to think that we plan ahead. But often, 


MOOEL R 


LEES-BRADNER P ° ? 
HEAVY-WEIGHT HOBBER before we know it, tomorrow 1s here and were 


really in the future! 


The purchase of machine tools requires special planning because 
machines purchased today actually work on products of the 


| future. So the key to buying machine tools is to look ahead! 
| When you re ready to replace those old money-losing, scrap- 

producing hobbers and threading machines, have a talk with 
| your Lees-Bradner representative. He can tell you how 


| Lees-Bradner machines are built for the needs of tomorrow. 
| Or, write directly to the company. No obligation, of course. 
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CRI-DAN 
SH SPLINE HOBBER 7-& ROTARY HOBBERS THREADING MACHINES HT THREAD MILLER 12-$ HOBBER 
1F YOU THREAD OR HOB...GET A BETTER JOB WITH A LEES-BRADNER 
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Labor Week 








WHERE JOBS ARE HARDEST TO GET 


Name almost any industrial 
area, and it shows more people 
out of jobs than a few weeks ago. 
Yet there are signs that layoffs 
are declining. 

Not long ago, unemployment 
was confined to coal, textiles, 
autos and a few other industries. 
Now it is much more general. 

Washington, as of now, is not 
too concerned. There will be no 
emergency program unless things 
get worse. 


Unemployment again is a subject of 
controversy. Labor unions contend the 
situation is serious, that the Govern- 
ment ought to do something. President 
Eisenhower prefers to sit tight for the 
time being and see what happens. He 
sees nothing in the present situation 
that calls for any slam-bang emer- 
gency measures out of Washington. 

As a result, many questions are being 
raised: How many people actually are 
out of work? Where are they located? 
What industries are hit hardest? Are 
there signs that the situation is getting 
better, or worse? 

Answers are supplied by official figures 
and by on-the-ground reports from var- 
ious industrial areas. They boil down to 
this: 

About 3.7 million persons are 
classified officially as unemployed. 
That’s a million below the unem- 
ployment peak reached since World 
War ILI. 

Almost every major production 
center checked by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor has more idle 
workers than when the latest pre- 
vious check was made in January. 

But there are indications that lay- 
offs are slowing up. Such a trend 
shows up in new claims for unem- 
ployment insurance. These have 
been declining generally since Janu- 
ary. 

After studying these figures, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower believes it is too early 
to take any precipitate action on the 
unemployment problem, that action now 
might upset the situation rather than 
help it. Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks reports he sees signs of a 
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Farm Machinery, Autos, Textiles, Coal 


The Unemployment Picture 
Areas where 6 per cent or more of the labor force is out of work 


@ Biddeford, Me. @ Lawrence, Mass. @ Lowell, Mass. e New 
Bedford, Mass. @ North Adams, Mass. @ Southbridge-Webster, 
Mass. @ Providence, R.!. @ Gloversville, N.Y. @ Hudson, N.Y. @ 
Atlantic City, N.J. @ Paterson, N.J. @ Altoona, Pa. e Clearfield- 
Du Bois, Pa. @ Indiana, Pa. @ Johnstown, Pa. e Kittanning-Ford 
City, Pa. @ Pottsville, Pa. @ Scranton, Pa. @ Sunbury -Shamokin- 
Mt..Carmel, Pa. @ Uniontown-Connellsville, Pa. e Wilkes-Barre- 
Hazleton, Pa. @ Williamsport, Pa. e Cumberland, Md. e Big Stone 
Gap-Appalachia, Va. @ Covington-Clifton Forge, Va. @ Radford- 
Pulaski, Va. @ Beckley, W.Va. @ Bluefield, W.Va. @ Charleston, 
W.Va. @ Clarksburg, W.Va. @ Fairmont, W.Va. @ Huntington, 
W.Va.-Ashland, Ky. @ Morgantown, W.Va. @ Parkersburg, W.Va. 


@ Point Pleasant, W.Va. @ Roncevert-White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
@ Welch, W.Va. @ Wheeling, W.Va.-Steubenville, Ohio @ Toledo, 
Ohio e Battle Creek, Mich. e Bay City, Mich. @ Detroit, Mich. @ 
lonia-Belding-Greenville, Mich. e Monroe, Mich. e Muskegon, 
Mich. @ Port Huron, Mich. @ Michigan City-La Porte, Ind. e South 
Bend, Ind. @ Terre Haute, Ind. @ Vincennes, Ind. ¢ Duluth, Minn.- 
Superior, Wis. @ Kenosha, Wis. @ La Crosse, Wis. @ Racine, Wis. © 
Davenport, la.-Rock Island-Moline, Ill. ¢ Herrin-Murphysboro-West 
Frankfort, lil. @ Corbin, Ky. @ Hazard, Ky. @ Madisonville, Ky. © 
Middlesboro-Harlan, Ky. @ Paintsville-Prestonburg, Ky. @ Pike- 
ville, Ky.- Williamson, W.Va. @ Chattanooga, Tenn. @ La Follette- 
Jellico-Tazewell, Tenn. @ Newport, Tenn. @ Asheville, N.C. @ 
Durham, N.C. @ Waynesville, N.C. @ Winston-Salem, N.C. e 
Cedartown-Rockmart, Ga. @ Gadsden, Ala. @ Jasper, Ala. @ San 
Antonio, Tex. @ Texarkana, Tex.-Ark. e Albuquerque, N. Mex. @ 
Tacoma, Wash. @ Portland, Oreg. 


yurce: Bureau of Employment Security © 1954, By U. S. News Pub. Cory. 
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decline in unemployment this month, 
because a dozen or more States show 
drops in new claims for unemployment 
compensation. . 

Spot checks of the nation’s production 
centers disclose that layoffs no longer 
are concentrated in a few industries, 
as they were in the last half of 1953. 
Declines in employment are noted in 
autos, farm machinery, aircraft, house- 
hold appliances, steel, nonferrous metals, 
arms plants, shipbuilding, electronics, 
electrical equipment, tires and _ textiles. 
Retail and wholesale trade and _ con- 
struction also show declines in jobs, 
but here the trend is seasonal. 

Coal areas are hard hit, too, and have 
been for some time. 

Many of the idle workers in farm- 
machinery plants and about 10,000 in 
auto factories have been rehired recently, 
the Commerce Department finds. This 
still leaves many unemployed workers in 
these industries, but it may signal an 
upturn in employment generally. 

The drop in claims for unemployment 
compensation also is viewed officially as 
a hopeful sign. The new claims, repre- 
senting layoffs, declined to 293,706 for 
the week ended March 20. This is a big 
drop from January 9, when 469,000 
workers filed new claims. 

The Labor Department, at the same 
time, reports that, in almost all of the 
149 major production centers it checks 
regularly, there was more unemploy- 
ment in March than in January. The 
map on page 116 shows the location of 
areas of substantial labor surpluses. 
Three additional areas in Puerto Rico are 
not shown. In all, there are 34 major 
centers and 46 smaller areas where at 
least one out of every 17 workers is 
idle, putting such an area in the group 
having a “substantial surplus” of labor. 

A run-down of the latest reports from 
cities on the substantial-surplus or mod- 
erate-surplus lists shows this: 

In the Northeast, New York City re- 
ports some improvement in consumer 
and service industries. The city is listed 
as an area of moderate surplus of labor. 
For the State as a whole, fewer workers 
are getting unemployment benefits than 
in early January. 

Paterson, N.J., shows recent job losses 
of considerable size in textiles, with 
smaller declines in electrical machinery, 
fabricated metals, construction and trade. 
Unemployment is at the highest level 
since July, 1950. 

Buffalo reports unemployment two 
thirds above last autumn. Cutbacks in 
steel and electrical machinery, occasional 
declines in soft goods, seasonal losses 
in nonmanufacturing fields are reported. 
Recalling of auto workers after model 
change-overs averted further declines. 

In Allentown and Bethlehem, Pa., 
steel is blamed for much of the un- 
employment, moving the area from a 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Frnp picturesque places in storied towns... 
shop for unusual handicrafts, fine woollens. 


GotF as you go in settings of natural splen- 
dour...relax in vast, green National Parks. 


This afl ql | 
alata! 


VACATIONS UNLIMITED 





Rem e 2 meee ey / 4h 


— 


ROAM CANADA'S ROMANTIC COASTS...LINGER AT QUIET FISHING VILLAGES, UNCROWDED BEACHES 






Take a “foreign” vacation — among friends. To visit _ 
Canada you need no passports, no elaborate advance 
preparations, no extra allotment of travel time. And in this 
tremendous expanse of varied playland you'll know a new 
and different pleasure no matter what “sun-spot” you 
select... be it cosmopolitan city, carefree resort, or a 
camp in the glorious outdoors. See your travel or trans- 
portation agent soon; send the coupon now. 


01-5-13-54-03 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA 
Please send your 48-page, full-colour book on vacation 
attractions in all parts of Canada. ........0 


Tell me where 16 mm sound films on Canadian travel 
subjects are available in the U.S.A......... 
Check V as required 


Name 
PLEASE PRINT 


Address 








Town State 








WHELAND 


ORDNANCE 
DIVISION 
_ CONTRACTORS 


€STABL ISHED BESS 


THE WHELAND 
‘COMPANY 


ORDNANCE MANUPACTURERS * GREY 

THON CASTINGS + COMPLETE SAW- 

MILLE AND AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT 
OILFIELD DRILLING TQUIPMENT 


\ MAIN OFFICE AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 














“Birthday Plan” Brings 
You Many Happy Returns! 


Hundreds of satisfied users of Shaw-Barton’s 
Birthday Plan report many happy returns — 
in customer good will, in tangible sales. It’s 
a perfect way to remember your most impor- 
tant customers on a day that’s most important 
to them — and make them remember you. 


You simply give us a list of those customers. 
We learn their birthdays, package and mail 
the gifts of your choice to reach them on the 
right day. Any Shaw-Barton remembrance 
you choose is certain to win gratitude ex- 
pressed in warmer business relations. 


Your Shaw-Barton representative will be glad 
to show you how you can cash-in on the happy 
returns from a Birthday Plan tailored to your 
business. Invite him in when he calls or write. 


SHAW-BARTON ° 


Calendar and Specialty Advertising 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Labor Week 





. . . Midwest and South 
report more job losses 


“balanced” category to moderate surplus 
of labor. Unemployment is double that 
of a year ago. 

Harrisburg, Pa., also reports job losses 
heaviest in steel, food and apparel. 

In Scranton, Pa., and other coal areas 
of the State, unemployment continues 
heavy. 

York, Pa., with unemployment up 150 
per cent from last year’s minimum level, 
blames job losses in metal fabricating, 
furniture, tobacco, construction and 
trade. 

Hudson, N.Y., has to cope with the 
permanent ,shutdown of one large tex- 
tile mill and the temporary closing of 
another mill. 

Biddeford, Me., has had layoffs in tex- 
tile-machinery plants and in trade. 

North Adams, Mass., finds that iobs 
are fewer in textiles and in electrical- 
machinery plants, the latter because of 
a drop in orders from radio and TV man- 
ufacturers. 

Midwest cities also show losses in 
jobs. The area that includes Davenport, 
Ia., Rock Island and Moline, IIl., has 
about four times as many workers idle as 
a year ago. Farm-machinery layoffs in 
these cities began a year ago. 

South Bend, Ind., suffered cutbacks in 
autos, plus machinery, rubber products, 
furniture. 

Detroit, with auto cutbacks, has seen 
unemployment grow to more than four 
times the level of a year ago. 

Battle Creek, Mich., has a fivefold 
rise in unemployment over last year’s 
lowest point. Losses are mainly in aircraft 
parts, auto parts, machinery, metal prod- 
ucts. 

Toledo, Ohio, with about four times 
as much unemployment as a year ago, 
lost jobs in autos, electrical machinery, 
aircraft parts, glass. 

Bay City, Mich., has had layoffs in 
auto parts, wood products, machinery 
and furniture. 

In the South, Charleston, W. Va., 
finds fewer jobs available in glass, chem- 
icals, metal fabricating, construction and 
soft coal. 

Huntington, W. Va., and Ashland, Ky., 
report losses in electrical machinery, pri- 
mary metals, apparel, furniture. 

Wheeling, W.Va., and Steubenville, 
Ohio, show unemployment to be almost 
twice as high as last autumn, with losses 
chiefly in steel, toys, stone-clay-glass, 
construction, trade. 

San Antonio, Tex., notes a sharp drop 
in civilian jobs at military installations 
nearby. Migrant farm workers, now idle, 
add to unemployment. 

(Continued on page 119) 
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MODEL 66 





PERFORMANCE! 


Performance! That’s an uncommon 
quality to talk about in a chair. But 
the Harter 66 is an uncommon chair. It’s 
made to perform. And, in an office, 
that means it improves your performance 
as well as your comfort at work. 
Correct design of the 66 encourages 
good posture habits... actually helps 
you look and feel younger. Precise 
handwheel adjustments fit this chair 
exactly to you... give you superlative 
instead of just average comfort. Your 
choice of fine upholsteries and metal 
finishes for the final touch of quality. 
Write for informative booklet, 
*‘Posture Seating Makes Sense.”’ We'll 
send name of your nearest Harter dealer. 


HARTER CORP., 404 Prairie St., Sturgis, Mich. 


(\& waRTER 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
POSTURE CHAIRS — 


‘CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent 
not less than two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. Send the ad- 
dress at which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at which you 
wish to receive copies. 


U. S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 
435 Parker Avenue Dayton 1, Ohio 














Every state in the Union koasts one 
hotel that’s head and shoulders above 


all others. In Maryland, it’s Balti- 
more’s Lord Baltimore Hotel. 
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Labor Week 





. . . Unemployment up in 
some West Coast cities 


Chattanooga, Tenn., finds unemploy- 
ment up 75 per cent since autumn, with 
job declines in chemicals, fabricated 
metals and trade. 

Western States. Portland, Oreg., has 
lost jobs in lumber and wood products, 
food processing, trade, construction, util- 
ities. Unemployment is 50 per cent above 
a year ago. 

San Diego, Calif., has moved into the 
moderate-surplus-of-labor listing for the 
first time since the Korean war started. 


Taft-Act Change 
Hits More Snags 


Once again, the job of rewriting the 
Taft-Hartley Act turns out to be full of 
problems. Congress already has been in 
session three months, and neither the 
Senate nor the House has received a bill 
from its labor committee. It appears 
more and more likely that no major 
changes are to be made in the labor law 
this year. 

The latest hitch came when the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
stopped trying to work out a bill until 
the White House gives the word on what 
it wants done to grant more power to the 
States to regulate labor disputes. The 
House Education and Labor Committee 
also is anxious to get a clue as to Ad- 
ministration ideas on this question. 

Involved is one of the most important 
issues in the Taft-Hartley controversy. 
As the law stands, power over strikes is 
given to the National Labor Relations 
Board when a dispute affects interstate 
commerce. The Supreme Court has ruled 
that State courts cannot interfere in such 
disputes, unless there is violence on a 
picket line. 

However, NLRB often refuses to take 
the smaller disputes, on the ground 
that it should restrict itself to important 
cases. As a result, a no-man’s land is 
created, with neither federal nor State 
authorities taking such cases. 

Mr. Eisenhower told Congress in 
January that he would send up a supple- 
mentary message on the question of 
State authority. A proposed message 
reportedly was blocked by objections 
from Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell. 
New attempts are being made to reach 
an agreement within the Administra- 
tion. 

Spokesmen for employers have urged 
that States be given clear authority to 
act in strike situations, while unions 
want the States to keep out. 
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Courvoisier Cognac—and 
Courvoisier only —bears 
the phrase on every bottle: 
“The Brandy of Napoleon.” 
It is traditionally correct, 
unchanging in quality, 
matchless in 

flavour and aroma. 
Imported by 

W. A. Taylor & Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
Sole Distributors 
for the U. S. A. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. ' Ca 4 
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Special offer in French glassware—Four Courvoisier cognac snifter glasses, 
about 32 inches tall, with Napoleonic emblem in permanent gold design. 
Shipped to you from France. Send $1 cash or check payable to TV. Address 
Dept.C, P.O. Box 1205, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y., and pay 
Postman 15¢ U. S. Postal Examination Charge on arrival. 
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10 KEYS to faster figuring! 





the LwZ\@1EB touch calculator! 


Add, subtract, multiply, divide on compact 10-key keyboard. Tap out calcula- 
tions with one hand by effortless Facit touch figuring method. Manual and 
electric models. By the makers of famous ODHNER 10-key adding machine. 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
114 Sansome Street, San Francisco 4 


SOLD AND SERVICED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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THIS IS THE SHOE 
THAT STARTED THE 
“LAZY REVOLUTION” 
FOR MEN OF TASTE 





Men who know superb workmanship are 
wearing this masterpiece of an informal 
shoe in town and out, to the office and 
the country club. It is hand-lasted and 
hand-sewn by our fussy shoemakers dgwn 
in Maine — men with a talent for 
excellence and a sense of thrift. If you 
like fine leathers and handsome, 
masculine styling, ask for this style 204, 


in chestnut veal, or style 84, in black 
calf. Taylor Hand-Fashioned informals ° 
are priced from $12.95 to $16.95; the 
Taylor-Made shoe, from $14.95 to $19.95. 
For your dealer's name, write 

E. E. Taylor Corp., Dept. E, 

Freeport, Maine. 





Send A Copy 


To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of ‘‘U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
with my compliments to the persons listed below: 
(J If possible send the April 2, 1954 issue. 
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What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





LABOR BOARD. You can probably 

Jook for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to speed up action on unfair- 
labor-practice cases. The prospect of 
faster action is one of the reasons why 
the Board’s budget section thinks the 
agency can get by with a smaller budget. 


REAL ESTATE SALE. You can, un- 

der a recent court decision, treat 
as a capital loss your loss from the sale 
of your only piece of rental property, 
provided that you are not in the real 
estate business. A federal district court 
holds that a securities salesman had a 
capital loss, and not an ordinary business 
loss, on the sale of such property. 


* * * 


BOND INTEREST. You can avoid 

paying federal income tax on interest 
from municipal bonds issued to finance 
the purchase or constrtction of industrial 
plants to be leased to private enter- 
prises. The Internal Revenue Service 
rules that such bond interest is exempt 
from federal tax. 


MINERALS. You can now get finan- 

cial help from the Government in 
exploring for 19 additional strategic and 
critical minerals. Added to the list of 
minerals for which the Defense Minerals 
Exploration Administration will pay from 
50 to 75 per cent of the exploration costs 
are lead, zinc, tin, cadmium, antimony, 
bauxite, fluor spar, graphite and others. 


* * * 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUSES. You 

can probably count on Government 
disposal of surplus materials, acquired 
under the Defense Production Act, with 
no serious effects on regular markets. 
The Director of Defense Mobilization 
announces this aim. 


* 


CANNED FOODS. You can, as a 
canner of fruits and vegetables, stop 
setting aside some of your products for 
sale to the armed forces. As of April 1, 
the Department of Agriculture ends this 
food order of April, 1953, which re- 
quired canners of certain fruits and veg- 
etables to set aside quotas of their pack 
for the Army Quartermaster General. 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. You can get 

information from a Government pub- 
lication about steps to take if a chemical 
plant is damaged by an accident, disaster 
or enemy attack. The 50-page booklet, 
entitled “Emergency and Disaster Plan- 
ning for Chemical and Allied Indus- 
tries,” may be bought for 25 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


EXPORT CONTROLS. You can also 

buy from the Superintendent of 
Documents the 1954 edition of the 
“Comprehensive Export Schedule,” which 
lists the Department of Commerce's 
regulations and policies on export li- 
censes. Rate, which includes later sup- 
plementary bulletins, is $11 domestic 
and $13 foreign. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES. You can- 

not, as a self-employed person, ex- 
pect to get around paying a Social Se- 
curity tax on the ground that Congress 
had no power to impose such a tax on 
your income. A court of appeals upholds 
the constitutionality of this tax. 


DISCHARGES. You cannot safely fire 
workers—charging disloyalty—just be- 
cause they take part in a peaceful, tem- 
porary work stoppage in protest against 
working conditions. A court of appeals 
finds that this does not constitute dis- 
loyalty under the Taft-Hartley Act. 


PLANT ELECTIONS. You cannot be 
held in violation of the Labor Board’s 
new rule against election talks on com- 
pany time within 24 hours of the ballot- 
ing just because your plant manager 
makes a casual talk to a few of your em- 
ployes. Factors in this NLRB ruling 
were: The talk was informal, unorgan- 
ized and nonpartisan; any of the workers 
present could have left at any time. 


* 


INCOME TAX. You cannot, in sell- 

ing your personal residence with 
grounds in two parcels, avoid figuring 
your gain or loss separately on each 
transaction, even though both sales are 
made in the same year. The Internal 
Revenue Service says the fact that both 
sales were in one year does not permit 
their handling, for tax purposes, as one 
transaction, 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Worip Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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Locate your new plant in... 
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...near markets and suppliers 


...far from congested areas 


Your new plant or warehouse will enjoy separation 
without isolation in THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL 
AMERICA. Here you are away from industrial bottle- 
necks and congestion; yet you are “‘next door” to 
America’s major markets and largest suppliers. 

One of the 709 communities in THE CENTER OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL AMERICA has the ideal combination of plant 
location factors you are seeking. Complete informa- 
tion on any one of them will be prepared for you in 
confidence, on request. For a detailed resources map 
of the area, send the coupon today! 


Ohio Edison Co. 


Akron 8, Ohio 


Mr. Franklyn Dickinson 
General Supervisor of Industrial Development 
Ohio Edison Company, Akron 8, Ohio 


Please send FREE area map. 


NAME. 


Send for 
free map-folder 
today 
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Highs Fidelity 


for gracious living 





THE WEDGEWOOD. Fidelity in record 

and radio reproduction—4 speakers 

coaxially mounted, 20 watts power. 
Fine furniture design. 
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E. L. SEFTON, President 


42nd Street at Lexington Avenue 
right at Grand Central 
and B, & O. Terminals 
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Billions in Red Ink: 


There’s No End in Sight 


Disappointing tax collections, 
in March, are giving the Eisen- 
hower budget a new look—one 
tinged with more red ink. 

Treasury income is sagging a 
bit, as always in a_ business 
downturn. Tax cuts, bigger than 
planned, hurt, too. 

Deficits, larger than expected, 
will provide a lift for business— 
but none for White House spirits. 


The Eisenhower Administration is 
finding that a budget balance, or any- 
thing like it, looks more remote every 
day. 

Deficits, both this year and next, are 
to be bigger—not smaller—than the Ad- 
ministration predicted in January. And 
next year’s deficit is to be larger, not 
smaller, than this year’s. 

This is the’ disquieting story that off- 
cials now are reading in the fateful 
March 15 tax-collection figures. Those 
annual figures, just in, reveal the un- 
pleasant fact that the federal till has 
developed a small, but persistent, leak. 
Revenue is being drained off by a moder- 
ate downturn in business activity, in jobs 
and in incomes. 

At the same time, unbudgeted cuts 
in sales taxes—or excises—are about to 
start another drain on federal revenues. 

Budget condition, thus, takes a turn 
for the worse. That significant develop- 
ment is outlined in the table on this page. 

For this year—ending June 30-—off- 
cials drew this picture in January: 


i) 


Income was to exceed 67.6 billion 
dollars. 

Outgo 
dollars. 

Deficit was to approach 3.3 bil- 
lions. 

Now, with March 15 tax returns in, 
the picture for the current year looks 
more like this: 

Income is to be about 65.8 bil- 
lion dollars. 

Outgo is assumed to be 70.9 bil- 
lions—as budgeted in January. 

Deficit, on this basis, is to be 
about 5.1 billions—or 1.8 billions 
more than predicted. 

Reasons for the bigger deficit are not 
hard to find. Business activity is well 
below official expectations. Industry out- 
put is off 10 per cent from its 1953 
peak. Individual incomes are down. 

Corporation profits in this calendar 
year are likely to be at least 12 per cent 
smaller than in 1953. Sales on which ex- 
cise taxes are collected probably will be 
smaller in the year ending June 30, 
1955, than in the vear ending this com- 
ing June 30. 

On top of all this, Congress is lopping 
off another billion dollars or so of reve- 
nues by trimming excises on many types 
of goods and services. 

To see what all this means for the 
year ending July 1, 1955, check the 
shift that has occurred in the outlook: 

Income in the new fiscal year, 
viewed in January, was to approach 

62.7 billion dollars. 

Outgo was to be 
billion dollars. 

Deficit was to be just over 2.9 
billions. 


was to be 70.9 billion 


about 65.6 


ike’s Budget Problem: It Gets No Easier 


Budget for This Year 
(ending June 30) 


How It Looked 
In January 


How It Looks 
Now 


Income 67.6 billions 65.8 billions 
Outgo 70.9 billions 70.9 billions 


3.3 billions 5.1 billions 


Deficit 


Budget for Next Year 
(starting July 1) 


How It Looked 
In January 


62.7 billions 
65.6 billions 


2.9 billions 


How It Looks 
Now 


60.1 billions 
65.6 billions 


5.5 billions 





Note: Drop below January income estimates reflects cuts in excises and 


moderate downturn in business 


Source: All January estimates and current estimates of outgo from U.S. Budget Bureau. New 
income and deficit estimates from USN&WR Economic Unit 
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Now, in the new situation that has de- 
veloped, the prospect is this: 

Income is likely to be little more 
than 60.1 billion dollars. 

Outgo is assumed to be nearly 
65.6 hillions—as officially projected 
in January. 

Deficit, on this basis, looks like 
5.5 billion dollars—more than 2.5 
billions above the official forecasts. 
That, really, is the brightest face that 

can be put on the budget at this time. It 
assumes the business slump will end in 
the last half of calendar 1954, to be fol- 
lowed by a moderate recovery. Con- 
ceivably, the recession could deepen and 
continue throughout 1954. 

The new budget look assumes, too, 
that the Administration has its way with 
Congress on all tax matters except the 
cut in excises. Actually, a Democratic 
move to boost personal tax exemptions— 
led by Senator Walter F. George, of 
Georgia, ranking Democrat on the tax- 





-—USN&WR Photo - 
SENATOR GEORGE 
. antislump medicine 


writing Finance Committee—may yet be 
voted by Congress if the business slump 
continues for long. 

What all this means is that the Admin- 
istration and Congress probably will do 
well to hold the budget deficit to 5.1 
billions this year and 5.5 billions next 
year. 

There is, moreover, very little that the 
Administration can do to shrink these 
prospective deficits. Spending cuts, be- 
yond those already planned, are to come 
hard. And Congress is not to be thwarted 
in the matter of tax cuts. 

Mr. Eisenhower, for example, will 
find it difficult to veto the Republicans’ 
own tax-reform bili, even if it comes to 
him with a costly boost in personal ex- 
emptions. The bill contains a one-year 
postponement of the scheduled corpora- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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How to get 


the cash your company needs in 1954—to pay taxes or 
meet payrolls, for plant modernization, to carry larger 
receivables, etc. ? Simple! CommMeErciAL CREDIT’S 


method can provide 


from $25,000 


to 


to millions of dollars—without diluting ownership, 
without mortgaging future profits, without hampering 
company operation. Some individual companies in this 
way used during 1953 up 


5 million 


dollars of CoMMERCIAL CREDIT’s money. COMMERCIAL 
Crepirt in 1953 advanced more than 600 million dollars 
for working capital purposes alone. In most cases, cash 
was forthcoming 


within days 


of first contact. CoMMERCIAL CREDIT’s method is effi- 
cient and economical. It lets you increase or decrease the 
amounts of cash used at any time—lets you use it just 


for months 


or 


or as long as there’s need. ComMERCIAL CrepirT funds 
are available on a continuing basis. The single reason- 
able charge is a tax deductible expense. To get cash for 
temporary needs 


for years 


write, wire or phone the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CorpoRATION Office listed here. Say, “‘Send me informa- 
tion about the plan offered in U. S. News.” 


Battimmore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los ANGELEs 14—722 S. Spring St. New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus Over $145,000,000 
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corrosion 
costs 
you 
more 
than 


BYERS 


WROUGHT 
IRON 
PIPE 


WRITE DEPT. K FOR BOOKLET 
“THE ABC’S OF WROUGHT IRON” 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








NEW luincy 
sate-l}-ube 


PROTECTS BEARINGS 
CUTS MAINTENANCE 


When the oil level runs low, 
safe-Q-lube unloads the compressor. 
Lack of air signals the operator. 





Safe-Q-lube also operates Quincy 
Patented Loadless Starting which 
protects motor and drive from start- 
ing overload. And safe-Q-lube does it 
with 62% fewer parts for lower 
maintenance . . . longer life. 
There are two new Quincy Models 
for a complete line of 21 in 
sizes from 1 to 90 CFM. 

Write Dept. 


US-19 for 
full details. 


QUINCY 
COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: New York 
Philadeiphia + Atianta 
Detroit » Chicago + St. 
Louis « Dallas » San 
Francisce 


Makers of the World’s Finest Air Compressors 
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. . . Higher debt ceiling 
seems more important now 


tion income tax cut. Thus, a veto of the 
bill—without further action by Con- 
gress—would grant major tax relief 
to corporations while denying individ- 
uals any relief beyond the cuts they got 
January 1. 

Such action would impose a political 
handicap that Republican Congressmen 
would not be happy to shoulder in elec- 
tions next November. 

All of these factors affecting the pros- 
pect for tax cuts and deficit financing, 
obviously, are of importance to business- 
men and individuals generally. They 
are important, too, to those who want to 
hold down the federal debt. Here, 
again, the Administration’s problems are 
multiplying. 


National debt, it becomes painfully 


clear, is to go soaring in the months just 
ahead. Even without the budget’s new 
turn for the worse, officials have known 
that the debt would rise beyond the pres- 
ent legal limit for a few months this au- 
tumn. Reason is that, while the outflow 
of federal funds goes on in a fairly even 
stream, the inflow does not. Revenue 
rises in a strong tide in the spring, ebbs 
in the autumn. The debt, fluctuating in 
that same rhythm, already had _ been 
scheduled to rise above the 275-billion- 
dollar limit late this year. 

Now, with revenues shrinking a bit, 
that event is to occur right after midyear 
—probably in July, when large-scale bor- 
rowing is due. By December, that part 
of the debt subject to the legal ceiling 
of 275 billions is likely to be more than 
282 billions. 

More specifically, the debt subject to 
limit probably will rise on something 
like this schedule: 

June 30 


September 30 


270.5 billions 
276. billions 
December 30 282.3 billions 
June 30, 1955 276.8 billions 

Prospect, in other words, is that the 
debt still will not be below the legal 
ceiling at the end of the coming fiscal 
year—on June 30, 1955. That new out- 
look contrasts sharply with the official 
view of last January. Incidentally, it 
helps to explain the Administration’s 
bitter resistance to the 2.5-billion-dollar 
revenue loss that would go with a $100 
rise in personal exemptions. 

A big rise in the legal debt ceiling 
now appears even more necessary than 
it did in January. Officials shortly will 
press for Senate approval of the House- 
passed bill that boosts the ceiling to 290 
billions, and with more hope of success 
this time. Most Democrats who blocked 
the action last year now are counted on 

(Continued on page 125) 
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in BUDGET STEEL DESKS 


HASKELL @ 
gyn 40 much fore ho Lilly 





Yes, at budget prices, Haskell 
gives you many fine features 
found only in higher-priced 
desks — beauty, efficiency, 
custom-quality and comfort. 


A GREAT NAME IN BUDGET STEEL 


HASKELL | 


OF PITT SBvrGH ; 











See your dealer, or write for brochure 


HASKELL, INC. 


303 E. Carson St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Power equipment 
plays a vital 
part in keeping 
your plant operating and earning. 
It needs inspections by men 

|| who understand 

the early symptoms of conditions 
that threaten its safety. 

Inspection and insurance 

of boilers, turbines, engines 

and electrical machinery 

is our one business. 






INSPECTION 
is our 
middle 
name 
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| HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
INSPECTION 
| and INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 
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Rock sland Freig 
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outgo may aid business 


to accept the ceiling boost for whatever 
political capital can be made of it in 
this election year. 

There are other important implications 
in the new budget look. 

Business activity, for one thing, is to 
have a strong support in Government’s 
cash operations later this year. Right 
now, in early 1954, Government is tak- 
ing more cash out of the country’s in- 
come stream in taxes than it puts back in. 
By midyear, as revenue ebbs, that situa- 
tion will be reversed. 

Specifically, in the last half of this 
calendar year, Government is to pay out 
about 11.1 billions more cash than it 
collects in taxes. The antideflationary 





—USN&WR Photo = 
AT THE RETAIL COUNTER 
. a smaller excise bite 


force of that action is to be considerable. 
It might be decisive in turning the trend 
of business. 

After December, 1954, as matters 
stand now, the seasonal pickup in tax 
collections will put a deflationary face on 
Government financing. From January 
through June in 1955, Government will 
take in something like 8.2 billions more 
than it puts out in cash. That can have 
a strong depressing effect on business 
activity. 

Businessmen, looking ahead and _ plan- 
ning, need to take these prospects care- 
fully into account. 

Details of income, outgo and deficit 
financing, too, are helpful in planning 
for the months ahead. 

For the current year ending June 30, 
the revenue take from corporations is 


(Continued on page 126) New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas. 
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Rock 


Island 








The 14 states directly served by tle Rock Island 
Lines are vital units in our national economy. To 
serve these states is a Rock Island must. It’s a job 
we are proud to do. ROCKET FREIGHTS help to 
provide a service that assures fast schedules, on- 
time deliveries and dependable performance. But 
Rock Island goes beyond this. With the coopera- 
tion of connecting lines, freight originating in the 
Rock Island states reaches every city and hamlet 
in America and even far-away lands. Conversely, 
this service enables the Rock Island to bring to its 
14 states those things from the “outside world” 
that make for growth, progress and a more 
abundant life. 


For freight information consult 
any Rock Island representative 


The Road of Planned Progress 


et SI al 





ROCK ISLAND LINES 


Directly serving Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 








money for business! 


Je have an unusual attitude towards 
money. 


This year we will furnish more than 
half a billion dollars to a wide variety 
of American industrial and commercial 
firms. 


As the largest company in America 
devoted exclusively to commercial 
financing, we think of money as a spe- 
cific which, intelligently used, will re- 
store an inherently sound business to 
financial independence. 


Some businesses deal only in good 
advice. We render counsel as well as 
READY MONEY IN REQUIRED AMOUNTS. 


Much of our business now comes to 
us from bankers who are expert diag- 
nosticians of financial ills: Clogged 
financial arteries, piled up accounts re- 
ceivable, overloaded inventories, insuf- 
ficient working capital. 


Management executives deal with us 
directly on a close and confidential 
basis. Consultation about HELLER com- 
mercial financing involves no obliga- 
tion. 


To learn the facts, write for a free 
copy of our brochure: Operating Dol- 
lars for Every Business. You are also 
invited to consult us, by letter or in per- 
son, about specific financing problems. 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


Bankers Building 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


« 
RR ee Ant she te 


Ten East Fortieth St. 





New York, New York 
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Deficits for 1954-55 
close to postwar record 


running close to the official estimate of 
22.8 billions. That’s from income and 
excess-profits taxes. 

Individuals, on their incomes, will pay 
about 32.1 billions, or billions less 
than officials predicted. Explanation lies 
in the decline in individual incomes— 
in an end to overtime and a decline in 
employment particularly. 

Other Government income—from ex- 
cises, miscellaneous taxes, customs and 
employment taxes—will come to about 
14.1 billions, only a few hundred mil- 
lions below schedule. Refunds to tax- 
payers who overpaid also are expected 
to be a few hundred millions over 
January predictions. 

It is, thus, individual income tax 
payments that account for most of the 
lag in revenues this year. 

Spending, on the other hand, is likely 
to be little if any below official predic- 
tions. Outlays for military and military 
aid, behind schedule in January and 
February, are up again, with record 
payments indicated for the June quarter. 

For next year, the one ending June 
30, 1955, revenues are to lag all along 
the line. 

Individuals, on their incomes, will pay 
about 29.5 billions—800 millions less 


than expected—assuming the business 
slump ends later this year. 
Corporations will pay 20  billions— 


only 300 millions less than expected. 

Excises, other revenues probably will 
be at least 1.5 billions below estimate. 

If spending holds up to official sched- 
ules, the deficit will be 5.5 billions 
where 2.9 billions was predicted. 

For the two fiscal years 1954 and 
1955, the combined deficit looks like 
10.6 billions—largest two-year total since 
World War II except for Korean-war 
vears of 1952 and 1953, when the total 
hit 13.4 billions. 

Result, in any event, is to give a fi- 
nancial lift to the country. Just how big 

lift, of course, is to depend on still 
other details. 

Methods selected to finance the deficit 
will be important. The Treasury, in a 
period of sagging business activity, will 
be expected to issue securities that are 
tailor-made for banks. Purchase of these 
by the country’s banks will add to the 
money supply—or at least cushion any 
decline that results from a shrinkage in 
bank lending. Certainly, money for the 


borrowing is to be kept abundant for the 
rest of this year, 
cheaper than it is. 

All in all, pressure that is to be exerted 
on the economy by Government opera- 
tions in the months ahead will be strong- 
ly upward. 


and could get still 








Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
118% Consecutive Dividend 


The Trustees have 
declared a quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents a 
| share, payable April 
| | 26, 1954 to sharehold- 
| ers of record at the close 
of business March 31, 
1954. This dividend is 
entirely paid out of divi- 


dends and interest re- —r 
| ceived by the Trust on 








its investments. 





ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


company 
leader in 


property 
valuation 








PACIFIC GAS and ELECTRIC Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 153 


The Board of Directors on March 17, 
1954, declared a cash dividend for the 
first quarter of the year of 55 cents per 
share upon the Company's common 
capital stock. This dividend will be paid 
by check on April 15, 1954, to common 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 29, 1954. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 

K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 














SEASONS 


You'll fall for this —_ in the 
spring because this 
is where summer 
spends the 
winter. 






CHALFONTE ~~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Owned & operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 64 years 
Write for illustrated folder 
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The flow of goods to final users is hold- 
ing at a high rate, despite the reduced 
levels of production and employment. 
Lower prices for consumer goods and 
lower interest costs for construction 
and other capital improvements are 
helping to keep business volume up. 

Department-store sales averaged 107 
on the indicator in the first 3 weeks of 
March, 3 per cent below February and 
7 below March, 1953. 


A 





bought merchandise. Frequently it 
must be priced at the special price of 
the old stock. 

cut in federal excise taxes, effective 
April 1, is aimed to give the consumer 
more for his dollar. Excises are in- 
cluded in the index as part of what 
the consumer pays for goods or serv- 
ices. Effect on the total cost of living 





Price cutting, much of it not revealed 
by official indexes, has cut into dollar 
sales. 

Retail prices of goods and _ services, 
measured by the consumers’ price in- 
dex, fell only 0.2 per cent in February. 
It was the third decline in four months, 
leaving the index 0.3 per cent below 
the September peak. Declines from 

¥ January to February included autos, 
radio and television sets, clothing and 
movie admissions. 

A larger drop has taken place in prices 
actually paid. The official index as- 
sumes, necessarily, that the same pro- 
portions of trade move each month to 
the same stores. The public, however, 
is shopping about for bargains. It is 
buying more from chain stores, “dis- 
count houses” and “bootlegging” auto 
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Omitted from the index are certain 
special kinds of price cuts. For ex- 
ample, the index fails to reflect prices 
paid by hard-bargaining customers 
who win large trade-in allowances, 
prices of goods put on sale for only a 
few days and leftovers not part of a 
complete line. 

A downward tendency of prices is 
showing up when stores wind up 
their promotion sales and offer newly 


Source: Moody’s Investors Service ©1954, By U.S, News Pub. Corp. 


will be small—probably less than 1 
per cent—but it will be sizable for 
many goods and services. 


Factory output held at 123 on the indi- 


cator in the week ended March 20, 
unchanged for the third straight week. 
Auto output rose to the best level in 
21 weeks. Steel mills, on the other 
hand, scheduled operations at only 


Latest Indicators of Business Activity—— 





66.5 per cent of capacity in the week 
ended March 27. 


Insured unemployment dropped to 2.4 


million in the week ended March 13 
and was only slightly above the week 
ended February 13. Layoffs continue 
to decline. Total U.S. unemployment 
seems to be near its level of early 
February, when the official tally was 
3.7 million. 


Investment demand for stocks has been 


persistent. Yields, shown in the top 
chart, fell to 5.32 per cent in Febru- 
ary, where they were below the aver- 
age for any year since 1947. Dividends 
are still rising slowly. Investors seem 
to expect only a mild drop in business 
activity and profits. They also hope 
for a reduction in the tax on dividend 
income, but, even without the reduc- 
tion, stock vields far exceed the return 
on bonds. 


Abundant credit at low interest rates is 


a positive force in promoting large 
capital expenditures by business, State 
and local governments and individuals. 
Life insurance companies, savings 
banks and other lending institutions 
are aggressively bidding for mortgages 
on homes and _ business properties. 
There is keen demand for bonds to 
finance toll roads and other projects. 
Low interest rates evidently are mak- 
ing many projects feasible that would 
not be started if rates were higher. 


Stimulating power of cheap credit will 


get a test in coming months. It failed 
to lift spending much in the deep de- 
pression of the 1930s. At this time, 
however, business is having only a 
mild decline, U.S. population and 
productivity are growing rapidly and 
the confidence of businessmen is high. 
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“THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF BUSINESS GROWTH 


Today ... tomorrow. 
To many men, they are hinged by fate. 


To a business that grows they are linked by 


planning. 
For fate is a private, not a corporate, luxury. 
° 


Destiny a ball of clay that business, to grow, 






















must knead with designing fingers. With 


experience, knowledge and instinct. 
With vision. 
With a blueprint of logic. 


Careful, long-range planning has always been 

a vital operation of Reichhold Chemicals. 

Has been largely responsible for Reichhold’s 
} becoming one of the world’s fastest growing 


chemical companies. 


Reichhold’s pioneering of synthetic resins, 
its progress into new fields and uses for these 
resins, its entry into the manufacture of 
basic chemicals for industry, its 31 plants 
throughout the United States and abroad... 
all are planned components of this company’s 


massive structure. 


The end product, as it were, of good 
business architecture. 


Creat; 
ive Chemistry Your Pp, 
** Our Party 








REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC, 





95 PLANTS AND OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


REICHHOLD 


erin Pro ere 58 


525 NORTH BROADWAY, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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Business Around the World 
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>> "A serious and dangerous recession is going to develop during 1954." 
Colin Clark, eminent British economist, holds to this view of American 





business prospects after having visited the U.S. this winter. Exposure to con- 
trary opinions has not changed Mr. Clark's mind. His prophecy, first made last 
November, aroused considerable interest in both the U.S. and Britain. 

Mr. Clark is more pessimistic than any other leading economist. -British 
newspapers, printing his articles, think he goes too far. 

Still, U.S. business has gone downhill since the first Clark prophecy sent 
a gloomy chill through the business world. You may want to take another look 
now at Colin Clark's reasoning, whether you agree with it or not. 





>> After returning from the U.S., Colin Clark has recently restated his views 
in London's "Financial Times." His belief that a serious U.S. recession is 
building up is based on the following “danger signals" cited by Mr. Clark: 

Money is scarce, when related to the size of the labor force and the 
average hourly wages that have to be paid. When so related, U.S. money supply 
has been declining steadily since 1945 (except for a short period in 1952). 

Inventories are high. Ratio of sales to inventories is higher now than at 
any date since 1930. Don't forget that includes the sharp inventory readjust- 
ment period of 1949. Considerable stock liquidation must lie ahead. 

Cancellations of orders for new plant and equipment will follow a fall-off 
in industry's sales. "To say that industry is now overequipped would be going 
too far, but at the same time it is no longer demanding equipment with such 
keenness. .." Plant and equipment outlays can be deferred,’ Mr. Clark thinks. 

Construction costs are high. "Relative to the price of other goods, con- 
Struction costs are now nearly 65 per cent higher than they were in 1935... 
Until these costs fall, we must expect a rapid and serious decline in the con- 
struction industry, and it will drag other industries down with it." 

Chain reaction. "Most serious of all is the tendency for a downward move- 
ment, once it has acquired sufficient momentum, to perpetuate itself by a sort 
of chain reaction." One firm's orders are another firm's sales. When one cuts 
down, others feel the effect and may themselves cut down. Downward sales trend 
tends to feed on itself. This is the factor most to be feared, Mr. Clark says. 

















>> Europeans generally, of course, are watching U.S. business trends closely. 
No widespread fear of a sharp recession is evident, Colin Clark notwith- 
Standing. The New York stock market is still considered in Europe to be a good 
barometer of business confidence.....and it's been booming. As long as U.S. 
business confidence stays high, Europeans aren't too worried. They are quietly 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


going about their business--and business is pretty good. 

British fears that their sales in the U.S. might plummet (as they did in 
1949) have not been borne out--so far. British exports to the U.S. in the last 
12 months have fallen, but at about the same rate as U.S. industrial production. 

In 1949, British sales to the U.S. dropped a whopping 22 per cent when U.S. 
business activity dipped 6.7 per cent. 

The much better showing this time encourages the British. Tendency is to 
put things in the best light, not the worst. 

General feeling in London and other capitals of Western Europe is that the 
Eisenhower Administration can, and will, step in and reverse the gentle down- | 





Stine ca” ~~ sdeleemeabieniaemaitaia! 











trend in American business, if it seems necessary. 


>> With the big U.S. tax-revision bill now in the legislative mill, it's worth 
noting that in a number of countries there is a trend toward giving investors-- ; 
and often industry too--a better break on taxes. 
In Canada, the credit allowed individual income tax payers on Canadian { 
dividends was doubled last year. This lightens the burden of "double taxation" 
on the same income in a company's hands and in its stockholders’ hands. 
Britain has eliminated the excess-profits levy (like the former U.S. excess- i 
profits tax) on corporations and has reduced the basic rate on income taxes. 
In Western Germany, dividend limitation has been abolished and the tax on 
distributed earnings has been reduced. The Bonn Government has also just pro- 
posed cutting the corporate tax rate, lowering the maximum rate on individual i 
income tax and reducing state (inheritance) taxes. : 
Australia has cut income taxes for both individuals and corporations. 
The Netherlands no longer limits dividends and has eliminated the tax on ' 
Speculative profits (i.e., capital gains). 
International game of kicking capital around seems to be out of season. | 
What this means is that investors and businessmen in many places are begin- 
ning to have their innings, after many years on the side lines. 














>> Western Germany is putting on a drive for more Latin-American trade. 
German Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard is spearheading this drive by a good- 
will tour through seven Latin-American countries. 

German trade fair in Mexico City is the opening gun in this campaign. Last 
year, Germany was the second most important Supplier to the Mexican market, 
trailing far behind the U.S. but surpassing Britain. 

Also, for the first time since the war, Germany in 1953 shipped more goods 
to South America than Britain did. But the German record isn't as good as it 
looks. Much of this German trade is being financed by German credits. This is 
particularly true in Argentina and Brazil. German credits have been extended 
with a pretty lavish hand and some of them have a sickly look. 

The Germans now are looking for more cash sales. \ 











>> This points up a growing problem for Germans. Their foreign trade last 
year showed a huge export surplus of 858 million dollars. But a third of this 
was on the cuff--resulted from their own credit extensions. 
Liberal credit policy of the Germans is backfiring in some cases. Yugo- 
Slavia has just asked for a moratorium on its debts. Turkey is in trouble, too. 
A harder credit policy may cut into Germany's high-flying exports. 
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LIGHT 
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ELEC T 2 ON. . GC UN, 


©1954 


Telectronic advances for industry, 


Vision first lights the way. Then progress 
follows. Now the cathode-ray tube devel- 
oped by the Allen B. Du Mont Labora- 
tories floodlights a new “‘telectronic” age! 

It shines deeper into the secrets of the 
natural world than man has ever seen before! 
It “sees” into the structure and action of 
heart, brain and nerve, without risk or 
discomfort to human beings. And the pic- 
tures revealed on its tube screen give 
pertinent information for better diagnosis 
and research. 

It ‘“‘sees”’ into the heart of airplane engines 
...actually picturing the efficiency of 
metals and parts in action. And the pic- 
ture-reports from the cathode-ray tube 
screen make airplane engines safer and 
better. 

It “sees” into the fog and darkness in the 
form of radar, sonar or loran. And the 
picture it returns is our nation’s safeguard 
against surprise attack...our guide to 
safer traffic on land, sea and air, today 


and in the future. 
a] 
TUBE DIVISION [ 


CATHODE-RAY 
Television and industrial 


cathode-ray tubes. 


RESEARCH 
DIVISION 





science and national defense. 


developed by DuMont, 


Into business, industry and national de- 
fense shines this new light .. . seeing and 
reporting things, facts, actions with such 
fantastic speed and accuracy that entirely 
new methods become possible. Completely 
automatic factory operations! Automatic 
controls of quality! Mathematical com- 
putations a million times faster than those 
of the human brain! 

With these new “‘telectronic” tools and 
many more—mankind will develop a new 
and far better economy... with greater 
productivity, higher quality, less waste 
and error, greater national security, and a 
higher standard of living for all men. 

The Du Mont Laboratories, pioneers of 


Write for free 40-page booklet, ““THE STORY OF TELEVISION”, 


pioneered 


the telectronic age. 





this new “‘telectronic” age, are equipped 
by their great fund of experience to make 
it more immediately profitable. 

Du Mont, the most respected name in 
television, has long been the world’s larg- 
est producer of cathode-ray instruments. 
Du Mont scientists and engineers are con- 
sulted constantly by the scientists of 
industry, independent laboratories and 
government agencies. And Du Mont is 
winning increasing stature in all fields of 
telectronics, television receivers and trans- 
mitting equipment, television network 
and government service. 

Think first of Du Mont... first in 


progress through vision! 


4llen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 


Executive Offices, 750 Bloomfield Ave., Clifton, N. J. 
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First with the Finest in Television 
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Over 200 stations offering Finest quality Television pickup, transmitting and Cathode-ray oscillographs, 
greatest dollar values. television receivers. mobile icati i i] ic instruments. 








(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages ore written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 














HRISTIANITY is the dominant religion of America, 
but the basic principle of our constitutional sys- 
tem is to keep Church and State separate. 

Lately some of the national church organizations 
have begun to meddle in politics. If the trend is not 
arrested, it can only lead to a loss of faith in churches 
and in clergymen who profess to teach Christianity. 

It has become commonplace to pick up the Monday 
morning newspapers and read sermons vehemently at- 
tacking persons who are conspicuous in the political 
polemics of our day. The press associations eagerly 
transmit to newspapers from coast to coast the in- 
veetives of partisan spleen that come from the pulpits. 
Some clergymen seem more interested in making head- 
lines than in making Christians obedient to Christian 
principles in their everyday life. 

It is a truism of our times that politics would be 
cleaner and the controversies in governmental affairs 
which cause so much emotional furore would be dis- 
solved if men who became protagonists would surrender 
themselves to the will of God and be guided in paths 
of truth and human love. 

For the decay in present-day morals and the deterior- 
ation of moral principle in governments throughout 
the world is perhaps due to the fact that many clergy- 
men have been grossly negligent in their devotion to 
spiritual tasks. They have been diverted from their real 
duty. They have not fulfilled their true mission. They 
have become controversialists themselves—infected by 
the poison of pride and egotism. 

Soon laymen in America will be asking each other: 
“Are you attending a pro-McCarthy or anti-McCarthy 
church these days?” Soon other laymen will be asking: 
“Is yours a Republican or Democratic Party pulpit?” 

How much faith, how much confidence can there be 
in any clergy which allows itself to become an integral 
part of the factional strife of the political world? 


As citizens, clergymen may express them- 
selves on anything they please. But in speaking for 
Protestant, Catholic or Jewish churches, they ought not 
to intrude in politics or take sides on political questions 
—that is, if they expect to retain the confidence of their 
congregations. 

A case in point is the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A., which has just issued a state- 
ment demanding that Congress adopt certain rules and 
regulations, which the National Council would pre- 
scribe, with reference to the handling of congressional 
investigations. The phraseology of the document is 


KEEP THE CHURCHES OUT OF POLITICS 


“BY. DAVID LAWRENCE 





copied in large part from the language of political 
spokesmen who are making partisan use of such pro- 
posals. Granted that there is need for such reforms, why 
does the National Council feel that laymen are incom- 
petent to fight that battle and that the prestige of such a 
big church organization must be dragged into the mire 
of partisan politics? For the conduct of: congressional 
inquiries is a political football these days. 

This manifesto declares that congressional commit- 
tees are usurping “powers not granted to Congress by 
the Constitution and failing to concentrate on the pri- 
mary task of collecting information for purposes of 
new legislation.” Yet nowhere in all the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States has Congress 
been told that the Constitution requires its investigat- 
ing committees to limit themselves to collecting informa- 
tion for new legislation. Would the Teapot Dome 
scandal or the perjury by Alger Hiss or the many cases 
of corruption by individuals in Government have been 
uncovered if there had not been constitutional author- 
ity for such probes by the legislative branch of the 
Government and its committees? 

The manifesto, moreover, still clings to the illusion 
that, when persons suspected of Communist affiliations 
or connections have been investigated by congressional 
committees, this is merely an attempt to castigate them 
for their “personal economic and political beliefs,” 
and not for their possible relationship to the Commu- 
nist conspiracy. The FBI and the various U. S. District 
Attorneys have been confronted in the courts with the 
same line of defense by Communists who have been 
convicted of participating in a conspiracy to overthrow 
the Government of the United States by violence. 


All these pronouncements by national church 
organizations can have only one object and purpose— 
to use the dignity and spiritual power of the church as 
an agency to draw church members into a political 
force which shall mobilize public opinion on a ques- 
tion of governmental procedures. 

Is it advisable for large church organizations, as 
such, to enter the political field? Wouldn’t it be better 
if they taught us more about Christian philosophy 
and inspired us by their example to settle the conflicts 
within everyday America by reason instead of by emo- 
tion, by truth instead of by slander, by the governing 
rules of a God-given conscience? 

This is the time of all times for clergymen to teach 
Christianity and not to become sinners themselves in 
the unmoral precincts of present-day politics. 
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“| smoke REGULAR 
Chesterfield,” says 
Mary Healy 


| like KING-SIZE 


Chesterfield,” says 
Peter Lind Hayes 








SMOKE REGULAR OR KING-SIZE CHESTERFIELD... 


AMERICA'S MOST POPULAR | 
/_2-WAY CIGARETTE . 
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THE QUALITY YOU WANT 


Nomatter which size Chesterfield 
you buy you get the same pre- 
mium quality cigarette, and all 
the flavor and mildness that goes 
with it! You get the world’s best 
tobaccos, selected by Chesterfield 
buyers with the help of our re- 
search chemists... and proven, 
by actual tobacco tests, to be 
highest in quality. 












the TASTE and 


MILDNESS | 
you want /. 









THE LOW NICOTINE YOU WANT 


Before we buy tobaccos for 
Chesterfields, our laboratories 
take samples from all over the 
tobacco country and analyze 
them for low nicotine content. 
The extra care pays off! In re- 
cent ‘‘tobacco tests,’’ the six 
leading brands of cigarettes were 
chemically analyzed. The find- 
ings: of them all, Chesterfield is 
_- highest in quality— 
= low in nicotine. 
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THE PROOF YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 





A group of Chesterfield smokers have been examined 
by a doctor every two months for almost two years. 
45% of them have been smoking Chesterfield, on 
the average, for well over 10 years. The doctor’s exami- 
nations show... no adverse effects to the nose, throat 


SINUSES 
———?> 
NOSE 


THROAT 


{I | i eee BEST FOR VOU 





and sinuses from smoking 
Chesterfield. 

Consider Chesterfield’s record 
with these smokers—with millions 
of other smokers throughout 
America. Change to Chesterfield 
and enjoy the taste and mildness 
you want—highest in quality—low 
in nicotine—best for you! 





Copyright 1954, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co 














20-ft. Holiday, speeds to 40 m.p.h. 





lin with Flying Bridge, speeds to 


New Chris-Craft 33-{t. Custom Capitan, speeds to 31 m.p.h. 


For 1954, Chris-Craft proudly presents to you an exciting selection 
of breath-taking, new Showboats: Runabouts, Sportsmen, Holidays, 
Express Cruisers, Cruisers and Motor Yachts —17 through 63-ft. 
in length, speeds to 44 m.p.h. 

Many cost no more to own and operate than an automobile. All 
embrace the advanced design, the luxurious comfort, the superb 
performance that is distinctively Chris-Craft. 

Command a new 1954 Chris-Craft Showboat NOW! See your 
friendly Chris-Craft Dealer or write the factory for colorful, free 
brochure. Do it today! 


CHRIS-CRAFT SHOWBOAT: for 1954 





35-ft. Sport Fisherman, speeds to 26 m.p.h. 









19-§t. Express Cruiser, speeds to 26 


New Chris-Craft 53-ft. Conqueror, speeds to 24 m.p.h. 


Chics 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH 
MOTOR BOATS o MARINE ENGINES ¢ BOAT KITS ¢ TRAILERS ¢ SEA SKIFFS 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 


